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REVOLUTIONARY, SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT .-.-. 


NEWAMIAZING crose-secxer 


VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 


CONTINUOUS 


MA 


6000 to 18000 im. -\. 
lbs. per hour a 


* Continuously variable speed from 


6000 to 18000 Ibs. per hour 


actual extrusion time 


THE GLOBE COMPANY 


4000 S. PRINCETON AVE. © CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
Representatives for Europe and the Middle East: Seffelaar & Looyen, 90 Waldeck Pyrmontkade, The Hague, Netherlands 











Cannon Foods 








Diced ned sede Peppers 


Bright-red, flavor-rich CANNON Peppers, in handy 
No. 10 cans, are firm, crisp, uniformly diced—pre- 
ferred by leading meat packers. Exclusive CANNON 
heavy pack gives you 20% more peppers per case, 
no increase in shipping weight. Save money, buy by 
the pound, not by the case. Play safe—keep a steady 
supply. Order now for delivery from 1959 pack. 












Eye-catching green color. Delicious quarter-inch 
cen cubes, exclusively prepared for meat packers. Crisp, 
BET PICKLE: slice evenly. In No. 10 cans, ready for instant use. 











Fine selected Manzanilla olives from Spain. Tasty 
and firm. Slice easily in full, round, bright red and 
green segments. Packed in No. 10 cans, ready to use. 


“90 eee eget 


SPANISH 
OLIVES 


Increase sales—save time and shipping costs. Order these superior 
meat loaf ingredients from one reliable source: CANNON. Write 
for information and prices. 






MAIN OFFICE: BRIDGEVILLE, DELAWARE 
Plants: Bridgeville, Delaware « Marydel, Delaware ¢ Dunn, North Carolina 
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Cannon Foods 


Finest for flavor and. ceclor, appeal, 


Piced ned swew&, ‘peppers 


Bright-red, flavor-rich CANNON Peppers, in handy 
No. 10 cans, are firm, crisp, uniformly diced—pre- 
ferred by leading meat packers. Exclusive CANNON 
heavy pack gives you 20% more peppers per case, 
no increase in shipping weight. Save money, buy by 
the pound, not by the case. Play safe—keep a steady 
supply. Order now for delivery from 1959 pack. 













Ph cccelt green steel, prcchleg 





Eye-catching green color. Delicious quarter-inch 
cubes, exclusively prepared for meat packers. Crisp, 
slice evenly. In No. 10 cans, ready for instant use. 


» tree ag cenate 


SWeer picn res 





Fine selected Manzanilla olives from Spain. Tasty 
and firm. Slice easily in full, round, bright red and pnt 


green segments. Packed in No. 10 cans, ready to use. oe 






Increase sales—save time and shipping costs. Order these superior 
meat loaf ingredients from one reliable source: CANNON. Write 
for information and prices. 
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THE ENZYME-BALANCED MEAT TENDERIZER 





Tona-14 is packed dry in 
hermetically sealed cans — retains 
its full strength indefinitely 

in the sealed can. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY 
DIVISION OF BAXTER LABORATORIES, INC. 
Wallerstein Square, Mariners Harbor, Staten isiand 3, N. Y. 
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PROFIT IN 
PORTION 
CONTROL 








How lonal4 FREES YOU FROM 
“STOP -WATCH WORRIES” 


Wallerstein meat technologists have now developed 
Tona-14—a portion control tenderizer that gives you leeway 
in processing your meats. Tona-14 is enzyme-balanced — 
specially formulated so you can use it in your regular 
routines without fear of over- or under-tenderization. 





HERE iS HOW UNCOMPLICATED 


Tonal4 IS TO USE! 


Dissolve 1 pound of Tona-14 in one gallon cold water. 








Dip, drain, wrap and hold according to usual routine at 
temperatures up to 75°F. Total time from dipping to freezing 
can be from 30 minutes up to 4 hours without danger of under- 
or over-tenderization. 





Write for technical bulletin and free full one-pound working 
sample today. 
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High quality franks with superior cure-color are heat processed 
in up to 50% less time when NEO-CEBITATE is added to emulsion. 


Neo-Cesitate Cuts Heat Processing Time for 
Franks to 75-90 Minutes... Improves Color Too 


Studies conducted by the American 
Meat Institute Foundation show that 
you can give franks longer-lasting 
color at considerable savings in proc- 
essing time—without sacrificing qual- 
ity; sodium isoascorbate makes this 
possible. 

A.M.I.F. researchers ran tests on 
three different types of commonly 
used frankfurter emulsions* and add- 
ed % oz. of sodium isoascorbate per 
100 Ibs. to half of each type of emul- 
sion. Untreated franks were heat 





processed for 120 to 150 minutes, 
while those containing sodium isoas- 
corbate were processed for 75 to 90 
minutes to the same internal temper- 
ature. Both groups were smoked for 
the same length of time. 

All franks—with and without so- 
dium isoascorbate—scored high on 
flavor, texture, and peelability. How- 
ever, the franks treated with sodium 
isoascorbate showed a brighter initial 
cure-color and a slower rate of fade 
in the display case. This means not 


*For complete detailsontheA.M.I.F. study, see Food Technology, Volume12, No. 6,1958,or write to Merck for a reprint. 


RESULTS OF A.M.1I.F. STUDY 





Franks cured by 
conventional process 


Heat processing time 120-150 min. 75-90 min. 
Flavor and texture good good 
Peelability good good 
Rate of color fade 3 days 4-5 days 





Franks cured with 
NEO-CEBITATE (sodium 
isoascorbate, Merck) 








only greater eye appeal and longer 
shelf life but more efficient produc- 
tion as well. 

Gain these advantages by using 
NeEo-CEBITATE or NEO-CEBICURE 
(Merck brands of sodium isoascor- 
bate and isoascorbic acid), especially 
developed for the meat industry by 
Merck. Packers using NEo-CEBITATE 
or NEo-CrsicureE find they can in- 
crease production when smokehouse 
capacity is limited and save on labor 
and operational expenses when in- 
creased output is not required. 

NeEo-CEBITATE and NEo-CEBICURE 
offer all the curing benefits of sodium 
ascorbate and ascorbic acid yet cost 
less to use. They are M.I.D. approved 
for curing all beef and pork products. 

For literature and samples, contact your 
local Merck representative or write directly. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Rahway, N. J. 
Neo-Cesirate and Neo-Cesicure are registered trade- 


marks of Merck & Co., Inc. 
© Merck & Co., Ine. 
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ENGINEERED... 


. . . by Julian for speed of 
operation, precision control 
and uniformity of product, 
the Julian smokehouse is dependable! | 








. INSTALLED... —§ i> 


. . . by Julian to fit your specific needs, 
the Julian smokehouse is the money- 
saving. answer to your smokehouse 
problems. These are the reasons why 
Julian is the industry standard! 





=I 


=i To CIM NA 


West Coast Representative: 
Meat Packers Equipment Co., 
1226 49th Ave., Oakland 1 
‘ Canadian Representative: 
cLean Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Canada ENGINEERING co. 
5127 North Damen Avenue—Chicago 25, Ill. 
Longbeach 1-4295 


JULIAN SMOKEHOUSES ° AN INDUSTRY STANDARD 
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YOU CAN SELL ! 
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ypacked in Canco cans 
WHo-Séciek convenience 


ee 














Your meat products offer unique customer ben- 
efits when packed in Canco’s We-Stiek cans. 

There’s no more prying or shaking to remove 
meat from these containers—Canco’s exclusive 
Ne-Stiek \ining lets Pullman hams, luncheon 
meat, even whole hams slip right out! Another 
Canco “plus” is the new “self-tracking” tear 
strip that makes opening easier than ever. It 
prevents spiraling, winds surely every time. 

Meat packers everywhere are discovering these 
Canco “‘extras” can help sales—help build brand 
preference. Why not make these Canco advan- 
tages work for your products? Call your Canco 
salesman today! 











Pullman hams g-l-i-d-e right out! 











No prying or shaking! Housewives are delighted! 


New “‘self-tracking”’ tear strip winds surely, can't spiral > 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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These fine products 
made by 


IR JeCGOILID 


When it comes to commercial or industrial air 
conditioning and refrigeration there’s a highly 
specialized and highly efficient item of RECOLD 
equipment that does a specific job specifically well. 














RECOLD “HUMID AIR” COILS 
Make no mistake — there is no 
substitute for quality. 














RECOLD 

“VAPOMATIC” COILS 

An Engineering milestone, 
Instantaneous, automatic, 
vapor defrosting. 


cearvecaent cen 


een 


ene eR 


RECOLD “DRICON” 
CONDENSERS 

Air-Cooled Condensers with 
slow-speed, belt-driven fans. 
Exclusive “balanced” 
circuiting. 




















RECOLD “SUPREME” COILS 
“Perfect Circle” distribution of 
low-velocity, high-humidity air. 


j 


I, 


RECOLD “DRI-FAN” 
CONDENSERS 
With the 
exclusive, 
patented “Bleed 
Funnel?’ Com- 
plete accessibility 
can be found only 
in this condenser 
that revolution- 
ized the industry. 
Available thru 
250 tons. 









RECOLD “WATER 
DEFROST” COILS 
Automatic —rugged— 
dependable. Your workhorse 
for the industrial low- 
temperature application. 


seiathiineen ennnaneermeecneeeaga 





RECOLD “DELTA” COILS 
Whether it’s a corner, backwall 
or sidewall installation, 

“You can do it with Delta” 


Chae re eee eee reese eee eH EH EEeteeeseseseeeeseseseeesess 
H 


RECOLD “FLOOR UNITS” 
Twelve models, seven cabinet sizes, 
twelve arrangements to meet your specific need. 


Jet lex CGOILID 


CORPORATION 
7250 East Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles 22, California 
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ALBUMINOUS BINDER 
AND MEAT IMPROVER 


... and still keep quality at high peak 


Don't let profits slip through your fingers when bull 
meat and beef prices are sky high! Reduce bull meat 
and lean beef with low cost pork trimmings and Super 
Tietolin and still maintain your binding. 

Customers’ statements: "2°% increase in yield over and 
above qualities and yield of old Tietolin.” That's the 
miracle of the sensational new Super Tietolin. 


Approved for use in Federally inspected establishments. 
NOW BEING SHIPPED. 


’ Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 





FLAVOR-LOK 


wy 
VITAPHOS FiIRSTSPiCcE 
VITA-CURAID See? 

_Mevtng Company, Fie. 
TIETOLIN NEW YORK é NEY “ % ee 


SEASOLIN 
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SERVICE 


MAdison 4911 
Buffalo, N.Y. 





When should 
you think about SERVICE 


The time to think about “service” is when you are buying new 
equipment. It is just as important as the equipment itself. Ask yourself: 








Service is the most “Does the manufacturer have a high reputation for ‘service’? Does 
important word in the world he have the right kind of organization? Is it experienced, fast on its feet’? 
when you need it...and even If you do check (or don’t already know) you'll find that Buffalo has 
the very best equipment always had an outstanding reputation for “service” among sausage-makers. 
needs it occasionally Buffalo specializes on sausage machinery ...devotes its full attention 


to this one thing. Buffalo has had the years of experience necessary to 
develop the finest machinery and nation-wide servicing arrangements. 














CONVERTERS e GRINDERS e MIXERS e STUFFERS and Related Sausage Machi y 


... The symbol of quality 
machinery and efficient service 
for ninety years 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. Y. Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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the BEST of everything in 
—y VOR-y- Vel a FP Negi iat 

























For Thoroughly Uni- 
form Mixing and 
Highest Quality Pro- 
ducts. Standard and 
Vacuum. Capacities 
from 75 to 2,000 lbs. 






Shortens Smoke Period 

. Improves Product 
Color ... Gives Complete 
Control. 









" Reduce Cutting Time up to 50% .-. Save 





on Labor ...Get Finer Texture and Higher 
Yield. Models for almost every size of plant. 













Fast Operating ... Safe... Speeds Drawing of Cas- 
Equipped with Stainless Meat ings onto Stuffing Tube. 
Valves. Capacities from 60 to 


1,000 Ibs. 
2 
s* BUFFALO-STRIDH 
ers, NATURAL CASING PROCESSING MACHINE 





+ Mactisioll Feed Sevewi ‘eid Belistled tia. Gives You Greater Yield and Better Casings. 


COOL CUTTING GRINDERS ders give Clean, Sheer, Cool Cutting Action. Saves You Money on Maintenance and Labor. 
we = Capacities from 1,000 to 15,000 lbs. per hr. 


| Buffalo 


The NAME that means the MOST in SAUSAGE MACHINERY 
‘ies JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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SUGARDALE PACKING CO. PRESIDENT 


i 


4@ AEO LAVIN SIs: 





“THE EXTRA PROFITS WE MAKE WITH CRYOVAC 
HELP TO PUT ME IN THIS PICTURE!” 


“Putting our ring sausage in CRYOVAC gave us areas. CRYOVAC protection gave us better ship- 
the tight, attractive package we needed to crack _ ping and shelf life, even in summer, and has just 
our major markets in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh about eliminated returns. No wonder our ring}, 


sausage sales are up 59%!” 


w.R. GRACE «co. 


CRYOVAC Division, Cambridge 40, Mass. In Canada: 2365 Dixie Rd., Port Credit, Ontario 






















































CRYOVAC PACKAGE HELPS 
LEO LAVIN INCREASE 
SUGARDALE PROFITS IN 
HIGHLY COMPETITIVE MARKET 


BACKGROUND — Sugardale Packing Company of Canton, 
Ohio, co-founded by Leo Lavin, his father Harry Lavin, and 
brothers William and Arthur Lavin, is one of the top four 
packers in its area today. In the face of aggressive competition, 
Sugardale has increased its territory and sales volume every 
year since it was founded! Today, it employs 595 workers and 
operates a fleet of 61 “reefer” trucks from its modern plant. 















OPPORTUNITY — If there’s one thing that can 
stymie an up-and-coming packer who wants to 
expand his markets, it’s short shelf life on 
sausage products. The huge profit potential of 
the Cleveland and Pittsburgh areas was just out 
of Sugardale’s reach — until Cryovac came 
bonis with a brand-new protective vacuum package. Naturally, 
Leo Lavin was interested. Working closely with the Cryovac 
Representative, he set up a series of in-plant packaging tests 
which proved the claims of better shelf life. 


PRODUCTION — Cryovac technicians designed and in- 
stalled a fast, efficient ring-sausage line — and even trained 
the operators. Built around modern, high-capacity Cryovac 
machines, the line was soon turning out sausage in volume 
for the Cleveland market. 


RESULTS — The Cryovac Man followed through by selling 
Sugardale’s sales force on the new package with a high- 
powered sales contest. Result? Sugardale enjoyed a sudden 
sales increase in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh areas. Ring 
sausage not only sold, but it sold without returns. Right now, 
sales on this item alone are up 55% and still climbing. And 
Sugardale is packing frankfurters, loaves, half hams — 30 dif- 
ferent products — in Cryovac. Profits are up and losses are 
cut to the bone! 


SUGARDALE’S PARTNER-IN-PROGRESS is one of a 
nationwide corps of meat-packaging experts who know the 
business inside out, from production to promotion, from 
pricing to packages. They’re the men who’ll be working for 
you when you put your products in Cryovac! 


_ YOUR PROFIT OPPORTUNITY is here...with ring sausage 
hip- fin Cryovac! Get the full story on Sugardale Packing Co. . . 
just find out how Cryovac can help build your extra profits. Write 


ri Marketing Vice President, Crrovac Company, Cambridge 40, 
ng Massachusetts. 













w.r. GRACE «co. 


CRYOVAC DIVISION 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS 


tario In Canada: 2365 Dixie Rd., Port Credit, Ontario 





Sugardale Packing expands coverage with ring sausage! 





Sparkling eye-appeal plus better shipping life spell bigger sales 
for Sugardale’s ring sausage. And the tight, firm package 
builds brand identity, too. 


Sugardale’s spic-and-span fleet of 61 refrigerated trucks 
speeds the products to retailers as far east as Pittsburgh, 
as far west as Cleveland. 


Originators, Producers and Leading Printers of 


Pp 


VA OM mo)s)a01: 44 O70) 


“Color Printers Since 1893” 


148 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 


oa, N.Y. 


PHONE: CAnal 6-4450—Teletype N Y 1-400 


Whether your aim is 

to sell a product, 

service or idea, there 

is no better medium at 

the price than commercial 
comic books. We offer a 
large, diversified array 

of exceptional 4-color 

books at truly economical 
prices, in stock, ready to 
imprint and ship. Or, as we 
have .done for hundreds of 
America’s leading firms and 
organizations, we will prepare 
books on any subject to your 
order. We invite you to get the 
facts. Samples and case 
histories available. 


THE 


~~ OF onan 


Write for this 


catalogue 


Complete information 
about our stock comic 
books. Use them as 
premiums, traffic 
pullers, door 

openers, inserts, 
many purposes 

Drop us a note on 
firm stationery. 
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Seek new 





| y 
with Adelmann 
Ham Boilers 



















Hog slaughter is running 21%. over like 
period in 1958. This will mean lower prices, 
greater consumption, and more hams. Are 
you prepared for this additional business? 
Why not check your equipment today? 


ADELMANN HAM BOILERS are designed 
for better hams. For over forty years pro- 
gressive packers have standardized on Adel- 
mann Ham Boilers because of their sturdy 
quality and long life in constant production. 


ADELMANN HAM BOILERS have unusual 
and exclusive features, with demonstrated 
practical advantages. Controlled superior 
pressure, elliptical springs, self-sealing and 
non-tilting cover, simplicity and speed of 
operation, easy cleaning, and long life—all 
contribute to successful results. Hams are 
firmly moulded, have full flavor, and appe- 
tizing appearance. Hams produced in Adel- 
mann Ham Boilers really sell! ...... 


Adelmann offers the most complete line 
available. Over 100 sizes in ten different 
shapes. All in Cast Aluminum, some in 
Stainless Steel. 


Write for 


catalogue today 


Office and Factory: PORT CHESTER, N. Y 





HAM BOILER corporation 


ADELMANN — ‘The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer’’ 
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COST-CUTTING, PRODUCT-IMPROVEMENT NEWS... from Staley's 


Enhanced flavor, improved texture, firmer body, ex- 
tended shelf life, richer, longer-lasting color, lower 
sweetener costs—these are the advantages you get 
when you use Sweetose, Staley’s enzyme-converted 
corn syrup, in your meat products. 

For bland, crystal-clear Sweetose assures better 
flavor control. Won’t mask delicate spice and meat 
flavors. More than a sweetener... Sweetose pro- 
duces a better yield with noticeably less shrinkage. 
Excellent binding and fat-emulsifying properties pro- 
vide a smooth, even texture to all kinds of table- 
ready meats. In addition, Sweetose gives meat 
products a wholesome, longer-lasting color with added 


18 


You Know These 6 Sure Ways 


Sweetose Syrup Improves Sausage Production? 


Sweetose offers important customer-winning 
benefits—PLUS definite in-plant 
production savings and advantages alert 
Meat Packers can’t afford to overlook! 


appetite appeal. And of especial importance, the — 
unique moisture-retaining characteristics of Sweetose | 


greatly extend shelf life. 


These are but a few of the many ways Sweetose can 
improve your products. But it is even more dramati¢ — 


when it comes to cutting production costs. For com- 
plete information, see your Staley Representative or 
write today to: 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILL. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta » Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Kansas City 
® 


New York «+ Philadelphia + San Francisco + St. Louis 


§ weetose’ 


The Original Enzyme-Converted Corn Syrup 
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Carroll L. Griffith, co-founder and President of The Griffith Laboratories, 
stands at the right in this 1919 photo. Left: F. Willard Griffith, now 
Exec. Vice President of the company, and E. L. Griffith, deceased co- 


A 
4, 
founder. 


Thanks to our Particular Customers 


Were Celebrating 





our 40th Year! 


For years to come, we anticipate a bright future 
for every sausage manufacturer who buys and 
uses the marvelous MINCE MASTER in making 
better sausage. We shall be proud to serve you. 


rill 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, INC. 





. . . the emulsifying marvel of the century—in- 
stalled in a growing number of plants—bettering 
the quality of their best sausage, while revolution- 
izing their method of making sausage meats! 


U. S. Pat. Nos. 2836825, 2840318, 2842177. Oth 
The MINCE MASTER at. Nos. 283 i: tiepeili 


pending. 


S peeds the Trend towards Automation 





Two Mechanized Methods that| | 


MINCE MASTER... and Griffith’s| | 



































that Better the Quality of 





From Mixer ‘ , ~~ 


into Bucket... 





Overhead to Hopper 
of the first of two 
Mince Masters 


Operating in Tandem 


Cure with PRAGUE POWDE 


There’s no cure like PRAGUE POWDER, famous 
for developing maximum color and flavor in the safest 
minimum time. 





The Trend Is High-Protein Products — 


egfe 7 
Use Griffith's CASEINATE and PROTEINATE F 
Supplements the binding qualities of the meat protein ) 
in sausage meats. Produces perfect emulsion of fat and 5 
moisture. st 





Utilize the Emulsifying Speed of the 
Laboratory- Controlled Materials 
Your Best Sausage Meats 


Mixed in Silent Cutter .. into Hopper... 
Pumped into 


Mince Master . . 





into Hopper... 


and Solublized Seasonings 


Exceptional in flavor quality 
because all of the pepper 
extractive is captured in the 
base material of 
PEPPEROYAL. 


U.S. Patents 2571867 and 2571948 





REGAL 


Sodium lIso-Ascorbate 


SEASONING 


Four years of Griffith research de- 
veloped this most efficient formulation 
of laboratory - controlled flavor with 
sodium iso-ascorbate, the great color 
stabilizer. 
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that Increases Output — Improves Product! 





On its Record 


of Important 





Farevenelelesstmereme weyerers 
Griffith Research 


Can Serve You... 


> Sp cena sass 














BOSS 
J CHOP-CUT 

















Takes whole New 


chunk or frozen stainless J 





meat and reduces knives which are 


quickly to uniform impossible to throw 


fineness with extremely off shaft and with patented 





low temperature rise. nub for a perfect setting. 





You know the famous “BOSS” regular Investigate all of the ‘‘so-called"’ faster 
Chop * Cut. This new “BOSS” J Chop*Cut machines but be certain to contact the list 


has all the tried and proven assets of the _ of satisfied users we will be delighted to 


original machine plus heavier construc- | send you. Then, let us arrange to show 

tion for faster chopping of unground and you the machine in operation. We can 

frozen meats. make prompt shipment. 

Gok 56-8 
“ve 


ates " BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 7 
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THOROUGHLY TESTED, PROVED 


VISKING’s new Precision Nojax casings have been 
thoroughly proved under exacting conditions of day 
to day in-plant operation. Made in an entirely new 
and different manner, these new casings assure you 
of stuffing improvements previously unattainable. 


BEGIN THE BIG COST COUNTDOWN NOW! 


3. Largest size opening in proportion to total casing 
size ever made! 


orbit! 


VISKING’S new “Precision NoJax” casing! 


2. Faster flow of emulsion at greatly reduced stuffing 
pressure! 


1. Even with heaviest emulsions, production per man 
hour is greatly increased! 


NO EQUIPMENT CHANGE NEEDED 


Using a larger horn, vISKING’s new Precision Nojax 
casing works with present stuffing equipment for 
skinless franks, smoked links, pork sausages, etc. 


Stuffing speed is maintained with heaviest emulsions! 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN QUANTITY TO 
MEET YOUR NEEDS 


To bring vISKING’s dramatic new advance toward 
more automatic production to every customer, all 
VISKING plants in the U.S. are prepared to ship the 
new Precision Nojax casing. 


Estimate your needs—and contact your VISKING 
technical representative now for full details on new 
Precision Nojax. 
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VISKING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF oc. a 


6733 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
In Canada: VISKING COMPANY DIVISION OF 
UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED, Lindsay, Ontario. 
VISKING, PRECISION NOJAX and UNION CARBIDE 
are trademarks of Union Carbide Corporation. 















consistent 


...“Come Rain or Come Shine” 


@® NEITHER TEMPERATURE NOR 
HUMIDITY have any effect on S-1097 
WESTPHALIA CURE and its consistent 
ability to produce unvarying color and flavor. 


S-1097 WESTPHALIA CURE with Silica 
Gel (Pat. Pend.) maintains the proper per- 
centage of nitrite. That’s why it is depend- 
ably stable and the results meet your most 
exacting requirements. 





In addition to the benefits of consistent 
curing, it is free-flowing and non-caking. 
No chunks, no lumps, no chisel needed to 
get S-1097 out of the drum. 





es fe k= 

For a generous introductory be 
WESTPHALIA offer, just attach the page to es 
CURE your letterhead, NO OBLIGATION 





with Silica Ge! (Pat. Pend. ) 








THE BALTIMORE SPICE COMPANY |[." 
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Other Outstanding LE FIELL 
All-Steel Heavy-Duty Switches 







GEAR-OPERATED CONVEYOR SWITCH 


For use with drop~finger systems. Built with 
extended heavy steel yoke which adequately 
clears conveyor chain and which holds switch 
in permanent alignment. Easy to install. 





F 
ee ee eS 


Same patented advantages as Le Fiell Gear- 
Operated Switch. Made of heavier construc- 
tion for use with %” or 5” x 3” rail and 
14” hangers. 









ROUND RAIL SWITCH 

All-steel, all-welded, including curve bend. 
Permanent alignment because point is firmly 
held by heavy steel yoke. Easily installed. 
Works well with pipe rail or cold rolled steel. 


FORGED STEEL TRACK HANGERS 


Sturdy single heel-type, made of 12” x 2%” 
steel. Stocked in 9”, 10”, 10/2”, 11” and 12” 
sizes. Slotted hole directly above track for 
bolting to beam, and three %” holes for 
mounting track. A better hanger at a better 
Price. See illustration upper right. 





Dat iconam- hous 
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INSTALL LE FIELL 
ALL-STEEL SWITCHES 


tinest in tho industry! 


Le Fiell All-Steel Gear-Operated Swite 
Trouble-free and Rugged 

Switch is always fully closed or fully 
opened. Safety stop moves into place on 
one track as the other is opened prevent- 
re dropped loads. NO maintenance prob- 
em. = 
















hc 3 points to track 


basily bolted to 3 hangers 
(D/movable sections permanently aligned 
@® hedvy steel yoke forms rigid unit 
@ complete track curve built in 
hanger lips support track and switch 


Buili- In Aliqnunlat 


No other switch has the advantage of BUILT-IN ALIGNMENT—an 
exclusive Le Fiell patented feature which assures you YEARS OF 
TROUBLE-FREE SWITCHING. 

@ No other switch is SO EASY TO INSTALL — you save 75%, installation 
time. No curves to bend, no fitting required, no holes to line up, no corner 
blocks needed. 

@ No other switch COSTS YOU LESS when you compare original cost, time saved 
in installation and uninterrupted service. 

@ No other switch is as EASY TO USE, with nothing to wear unevenly, nothing 
to break, no chance of dropped loads. 

@ No other switch carries a name as RESPECTED IN SWITCH MANUFACTUR- 
ING. 


@ Don't buy any switch, buy Le Fiell, THE FINEST SWITCH AVAILABLE, and 
be ahead in MONEY-SAVING PERFORMANCE — without interruption. 








Write today for catalog sheets 61, 62, 62A, 62B, 63 and 64 describing all these superior Le Fiell switches. 


If it’s a 

LE FIELL 
ALL-STEEL 
SWITCH 


it’s the finest! 





1481P Fairfax Avenue, San Francisco 24, Calif. 


—e SPIELE ~ PRE MOST RESPECTED NAME IN SWITCHES 





— 

















The promotion campaign of the C. A. Durr Television played a big role in getting the Radio was also used to spread the word abou 
Packing Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y. to introduce “Golden Cured” story to Upper New York Durr’s new bacon. Jerome B. Harrison (left) 
its new Golden Cured First Quality bacon, State housewives. Here, Jim De Line, Syracuse and Thomas J. Finn (standing) appeared with 
cured with Du Pont “‘Cylan” in place of sugar, TV personality, discusses the new non-burning Danny Fusco on his morning radio show o 
was carefully planned. Strategy sessions were bacon on De Line’s noonday show over WSY R- station WRUW, Utica, with a background o/ 
conducted by Jerome B. Harrison, president TV. After introducing its new bacon cured with sizzling bacon, as samples of the new ~ Golden 
(extreme right) shown discussing sales-promo- “Cylan”, Durr sold a ten-day normal supply of Cured” werefried right inthe studio. Afterwards, 
tion material with (left to right) Don B. Bice, bacon in a day and a half. Order desk salesmen WRUW’s switchboard was jammed with cali 
plant manager; Thomas J. Finn, advertising couldn’t handle the flood of calls and orders. asking where the new bacon could be obtained. 
director; and John D. Joseph, sales manager. 


Here’s how the DURR PACKING COMPANY 
bacon cured with Du Pont 


and increased sales 250’, 


This side by side cooking test show 
why Durr’s new First Quality bacon was 
so enthusiastically received by customers 
that Durr’s bacon sales rose 250% it 
less than three weeks—and are holding 
at that level. Bacon cured with “Cylan’, 
top, was fried in left side of pan, conver 
tionally cured bacon in right side. Nott 
how “Cylan” didn’t char or leave bum! 
residue in the pan. Durr’s new Fits 
Quality bacon, cured with “Cylan”, Wa 
called “the first revolutionary develop 
ment in bacon production in a hy 
years” by Jerome B. Harrison, presided! 
of Durr. Durr’s production peopl 
observed that their bacon cured with 
“Cylan” maintained better color quality; 
that no difficulty was experienced in “fir™ 
ing” and bacon slicing was improve 
with less breakage. 








Durr’s “Adventures in Menus” television show 
over WKTV, Utica, featured Thomas J. Finn 


wih® showing a variety of appetizing dishes made 
wo® with Durr’s new Golden Cured First Quality 
ido bacon. Within 36 hours after the show, which 
olden offered the Durr recipe booklet ‘‘Meat Recipe 
am Rally”, John D. Joseph, sales manager, had 
cali over 800 requests, with numerous comments 
ine about “the bacon that can’t be burned”. 


Selling the managers of meat markets and su- 
permarket meat departments was an important 
part of the promotion. Here, John D. Joseph 
presents the “Golden Cured” story to Norman 
Green, meat-department manager, Loblaw’s 
Supermarket, North Syracuse. During Durr’s 
promotion, packaging lines had to double their 
production rate. Route drivers were busy from 
before daylight to after dark handling regular 
accounts and adding new accounts that Durr 
salesmen had previously been unable to crack. 





* 
sagasesee- 
Store demonstrations clinched sales as shop- 
pers had the chance to see the new bacon being 
fried right before their eyes—and to taste the 
results. Stella Beaudin (left) served samples to 
interested housewives at the first day’s demon- 
stration in the Chicago Supermarket, Utica. 
The demonstration had to close two hours 
early because interest was so keen that shop- 
pers snapped up every available package of 
Durr’s new bacon cured with “‘Cylan”. 


se 
whet 





Just as the Durr Packing Co. has done, you, too, can 
give your bacon greater convenience and customer ap- 
peal by using Du Pont “Cylan”. This new curing in- 
now gtedient reduces charring or burning during cooking. It 
nwsp gives bacon a crisp, golden, appetizing appearance and 
an excellent flavor—clean and sweet. Pans are easier to 
siding Clean, and renderings are lighter in color... contain less 
ylan’,} débris. Yet the appearance and keeping qualities of the 
Not? Packaged bacon remain unchanged! One hundred pounds 














buf of “Cylan”, an artificial sweetener, have the sweetening 
Bi power of 3,300 pounds of sugar. 

velop There’s no need to make any changes in equipment 
wt or curing methods to incorporate these advantages in 
“Si 


your bacon. Now, with ““Cylan’’, you can sweeten your 
bacon to any level without encountering undesirable 
cooking qualities oraltering your flavor. Du Pont “Cylan” 
is stable to heat and cold, works well in all curing proc- 
esses. Approved by M.I.D. for use in bacon. For more 


| launched a new, non-burning 


CYLAN Sodium Cyclamate 
lin less than three weeks! 

















information about Du Pont “‘Cylan”, just fill out and 


mail the coupon below. 
| 
SODIUM CYCLAMATE 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 
ee Or ae ee ee 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. D-4031, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


( Please send me your free bulletin explaining the advantages, 
properties and uses of Du Pont “Cylan” sodium cyclamate for 
bacon. 


(J Please send me an experimental sample of “Cylan”. 


Name Position. 





Firm 
Address. 
City. : State. 

















Get ALL The Benefits of DU PONT “CYLAN” odun cysonaty in 


uclacuY? 


BACON 





FOR 





Switch now to this modern bacon. curing methods produce a finished 
cure—CYCLACURE~—a completely product that maintains a bright 
balanced and dispersed curing med- lean color and a light fat color 


ium. CYCLACURE incorporates through marketing and cooking. 
“Cylan” sodium cyclamate in cor- } 
rect and accurate proportion to 

nitrite content. Conventional 


| : PRESCO SEASONINGS 
Among the many products for meat processing - PRESCO FLASH CURE 
originated in our research laboratories are the famous « PRESCO PICKLING SALT 
> BOARS HEAD SUPER SEASONINGS 
- CYCLACURE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY Since 1877 
FLEMINGTON © NEW JERSEY 


Mem ontoue Lh Montre ct | liana annie ten yt 
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CONTINENTAL SCIENTISTS WHO WORK FOR YOU 











vals 
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When packaging developments ens on chemistry 
Continental customers get them first 


All matter is composed of elements — usually two or 
more of them in a molecule or compound. Through 
chemical science, man can isolate the elements, then 
combine, rearrange or transform them for new useful- 
ness. That is why the chemist is an indispensable man 
on the scientific team at Continental’s big new Metal 
Division Research and Development Center. 

On behalf of canners, Continental chemists formulate 
coatings and sealing compounds to protect metal-packed 
products against changes in color or flavor. They study 
relationships in the chemical and physical behavior of 
these substances, break them down into their constitu- 
ents, and determine their extractability by the product. 


© continentat CAN COMPANY 
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Utilizing controlled temperature facilities which range 
from —40°F. to +130°F., they conduct extensive storage 
tests to determine container-product compatibility. High 
polymer chemistry is emphasized in a current project to 
develop adhesives for cemented side seam cans that will 
withstand high temperature processing, while electro- 
chemistry is being utilized to determine the corrosiveness 
of products and develop techniques to eliminate the cor- 
rosion problem. 

Few canners could maintain the elaborate and expen- 
sive equipment available to Continental chemists. But 
this equipment and the know-how that goes with it are 
always working for you as a Continental customer. 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 
Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
Canadian Division: 5595 Pare St,, Montreal, Que. 
Cuban Office: Apartado 1709, Havana, Cuba 
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PERFECTLY BALANCED FOR BEST FLAVOR 





YET, HELLER Clouwdin Style FRANK 8 


purity - uniformity - integrity 
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EST BOUQUET ==—sTIME AFTER TIME 





INER SEASONINGS COST NO MORE 


Each seasoning is formulated from a superb old-world combination of spices, blended 
to perfection by the exclusive Heller-developed Flavor Balance formulas. 
Each spice contributes its own flavor—yet no one spice ever dominates. 
And, Heller Flavor Balance guarantees uniform taste every time. How much more 
do these premium quality seasonings cost? Not one penny. 


Write for free usable sample—B. HELLER & COMPANY, 3925 Calumet Ave., Chicago 15. - 
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IT’S A NICE TOWN...WHEN YOU COOK WITH ALAMASK*® 


Your cookers could be right in the middle of Main Street for all any nose could tell — once an 
Alamask is added. Alamasks are re-odorizing chemicals for every essential industry with 
non-essential odors. Alamask neutralizes foul odors, has been doing it for years and the 
rendering industry is no exception. 


Take a good, hard, objective look at your plant, your prestige and your future in the com- 
munity. Consider the population pressures and new zoning laws. It’s easy to let Rhodia 
know about your odor problem. Rhodia has heard a lot like it before and can be a real help 
to you now. Others have seen their problems solved quickly, simply and economically. 


[Wi joka Lb LL | 
SiG) = || 3 




























































Call or write today to 


eC 


60 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PLaza 3-4850 
Representatives in: 
Philadelphia * Cincinnati * Chicago 
Los Angeles * Denver * Montreal * Mexico City 
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“during its first year... 
the washer has already 


paid for itself” 





HAM and BACON 
WASHER 










- Mr, Nawtey : 
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SAVES LABOR-SAVES TIME 
SAVES SPACE 
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Output per person is more than doubled. Entire oper- 
ation is speeded up because washing is so much faster. 
Requires floor area only 60” x65”. 


Hot water under pressure thoroughly 
washes sides and ends of sweet- 
pickle or dry-cure bellies and hams, 
as well as products such as jowls 
and hocks. Open grid turntable 
affords complete washing, rinsing 
and drainage without break-up of 
water pattern as experienced on 
mesh belts. 


Specifications 


Turntable may be rotated in either 
direction, and speed may be ad- 
justed from 300 to 1,000 pieces per 
hour. Stainless steel loading table 
and take-off cutting board table 
may be interchanged. 






TP iin T AIA 


RR RS ANN ei iN! 


The unit comes complete with pump, motors, steam injection 
a water heater, pressure gauge and thermometer. Available 
. without loading and take-off tables illustrated for ready 
hook-up to your own conveyor or chute. Anti-friction bearings 
mean a minimum of required power and low connected electric 
load. Remarkably economical, unit uses approximately 22 
gallons of water per minute under 60 Ibs. gauge pressure. 
All parts are readily accessible fo easy maintenance. Con- 
struction is easy-to-clean stainless steel. 


If you have plenty of 
space and require great 
capacity, Mepaco Model 
188 is available in a 
vatiety of sizes to suit your specific 
needs, sual 
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Use a ‘TILT-TOP” TRUCK 
with your TY LINKER 


COMPLETE HANDLING OF PRODUCT FROM 
STUFFER TABLE TO SMOKE STICK 




















@ INCREASES TIME AND LABOR SAVINGS 
@ CORRECT HEIGHT FOR EFFICIENT FEEDING 
@ IDEAL FOR MULTIPLE MACHINE OPERATION 


@ BETTER ACCESSIBILITY TO ALL PARTS FOR 
EASY CLEANING AND LUBRICATION 


@ EASY ONE-HAND MOTION FOR MACHINE TILTING 
@ CONVENIENT, ADJUSTABLE EXTENSION PAN 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT 


@ TY LINKER SECURELY BOLTED AND CRADLED .@ SELF-LOCKING DEVICE FOR SMOOTH TILTING 
@ BOTTOM SHELF FOR TOOLS AND PARTS @ EQUIPPED WITH LARGE SWIVELED CASTERS 
@ PERFECT FOR PERMANENT LOCATION @ SIZE—68” LONG—33” HIGH—24” WIDE 

39 DIVISION STREET NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


OVER 3000 TY LINKERS IN DAILY OPERATION 


ributor and Service Organization for Europe, Great Britain and North Africa 
BEFFELAAR & LOOYEN, 90 Waldeck Pyrmontkade, The Hague, Holland. Telephone 392363. 
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Jeff 
« MEAT IS "CONTENT CONTROLLED” 





Now... you get easier, more economical quality control with 
Lord Jeff Content Controlled Meat . . . first to eliminate guess- 
work in the “Lean Content”? of meat, ground or boneless. 


Lean Content Control gives you accurate Protein, Calorie 
and Moisture Content . . . insures low bacteria count, fresh- 
ness, availability and results in production savings for you. 


Our original Content Control Process, developed after five 
years of exhaustive research, plus our exclusive 60 below 
WM) 2 method makes Lord Jeff’s guarantee possible. 


Guarantee: Test Lord Jeff Meat at any independent food lab- 
oratory. If lean content is not as specified by you, we will pay 
the laboratory fee and refund cost of meat returned. 


Testing is believing! Return coupon and we'll send, absolutely 
free, any percentage ...95% ...85%... 75%, ete., lean 
|content meat you request. Test it ... and see! 


we 


q 


Ne 


Lord Jeff 


“MEAT 


ii atid Exact 
Protein Content ! 


please send me free samples of Lord Jeff 
% lean content meat. u 


title 
company. 
address. 


city___.__—_zone___ state 


SOMERVILLE DRESSED MEAT COMPANY 


PHONE GArrison 7-0037 
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Taste Appeal...Eye Appeal... Buy Appeal with... 


DRI-SWEET 
CORN SYRUP SOLIDS 


More successful processors are recognizing the advantage of 


a single conditioner-sweetener like OK BRAND DRI-SWEET, 
Corn Syrup Solids. 


DRI-SWEET fortifies Taste Appeal by keeping comminuted 








**The Man From Hubinger”’ 
is ready to offer detailed ad- 
vice on how OK BRAND DRI- 
SWEET can improve your com- 
minuted meats. If he hasn't 
called on you, write, wire or 
phone today for prompt at- 
tention to your needs. 





meats at the peak of their natural deliciousness. Retains flavor, 
and juices without over sweetening. 


DRI-SWEET puts more into Eye Appeal because this pure, 
transparent and nutritious carbohydrate from corn syrup 
preserves appetizing colors. Reduces watering-off and shrinkage. 
Binds meat particles for more appealing texture (easier 
processing, too!) 


Proper taste and eye appeal add up to greater Buy Appeal. 
Only OK BRAND DRI-SWEET performs so well, yet is-so 
economical and easy to use. Available in 2 popular forms: 
OK BRAND DRI-SWEET 42 D.E. Coarse and 42 D.E. 








THE HUBINGER COMPANY 


Keokuk, lowa . 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES « BOSTON « CHARLOTTE ¢ PHILADELPHIA 


Powdered. All available in convenient 100 Ib. moisture-proof bags. 
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THESE FRANKS WERE CURED WITHOUT PFIZER 
ERYTHORBIC ACID (ISOASCORBIC ACID)... 

Do you know how your franks look after a day in the retail- 
er’s showcase? Will they become a little gray-tinged like this? 
Not so appetizing are they? But color can break down in meat 
that’s still perfectly fresh. The trouble is the housewife, who 
judges freshness by color, doesn’t appreciate this. Time and 
factors such as the fluorescent light in showcases cause color 
fading and graying. Protect your processed meat products 
against this sales handicap with Pfizer Erythorbic Acid or 
Sodium Erythorbate (Sodium Isoascorbate). 


Which franks would you bring home? 


Actual comparison photos taken after a day in a showcase under fluorescent lighting. 


THESE FRANKS WERE CURED WITH PFIZER 
ERYTHORBIC ACID... Every housewife wants to buy 
franks that have appetite-appealing color like you see here. 
Erythorbic acid insures this better cure color, and makes fresh 
looking color last much longer in the showcase, too. Improve 
your sales the easy, low cost way. Cure with Pfizer Erythorbic 
Acid or Sodium Erythorbate. 


Turn page for directions on how to use Pfizer 
Erythorbic Acid in processed meats. Mail 
coupon for free sample. ———> 

















How to 
insure 
that your 
franks are 
the ones that 
go home 


By the use of Pfizer Erythorbic asoascorsic) Acid or Sodium Erythorbate, you 


can insure that your products will be at their eye-appealing best when the 


housewife sees them in your retailer’s display case. Here’s how— 


To Protect Franks and Pre-Sliced 
Bologna, Salami... 


With the steady increase of products pre-packaged for self- 
service, a greater need exists for the color protection of cooked 
and cured meats such as franks, bologna, salami, etc. 
Generally, % to % ounce of erythorbic acid or % to % 
ounce sodium erythorbate (sodium isoascorbate) should be 
used per 100 pounds of meat going into the chopper. (It’s 
best added, however, toward the end of the chop—in solution. ) 
By experimenting, you will find that addition of Pfizer 
Erythorbic Acid allows you to improve your smoking pro- 
cedure. You can shorten smoking time. However, you should 
keep smoking time long enough to reach internal temperature 


BUILD SALES! MAIL THIS ACTION COUPON TODAY! 


| want to see what Pfizer 0 Erythorbic Acid (C) Sodium Erythorbate) 
can do for my processed meats. Please send me work sample and include 
your Technical Bulletin 94 — Pfizer Products for the Meat Industry. 














City. State 
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of 155°F. and to maintain this temperature for at least 15 
minutes. Be careful not to raise the temperature too rapidly 
—casing might rupture or emulsion break. 


Save your customer that lost slice 


Protecting the color of whole bolognas and salami is just as 
important as protecting those sold pre-sliced. Here’s why. 
Once an untreated whole bologna or salami is sliced, the end 
piece is exposed to the greying effects of oxidation and fluo- 
rescent lighting. When the color becomes too grey, most 
retailers slice off the end piece and throw it away. Unfortu- 
nately, more than meat is lost. Up to the point where the 
butcher cuts off the end piece, its faded and unappetizing 
surface is a poor salesman for your products. Sales as well 
as meat are lost. 

Remember, flavor is not enough in your products. They 
must also have eye-appeal for the housewife. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Chemical Sales Division 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Clifton, N. J.; Chicago, III.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 


Quality ingredients for the food 
industry for over a century 
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TOWNSEND 


automatic feeder an 


Now the operator who skins jowls can also slash them 
in the same operation by use of the Model 380A Town- 
send Automatic Feeder and Slasher. This attachment, 
which fits the Model 35A Townsend Pork-Cut Skinner, 
cuts deep slashes one inch apart to permit thorough in- 
spection according to Government requirements. 





In addition to jowl slashing, this attachment works 
equally well on fatbacks and other pork cuts which are 
to be processed into sausage or rendered. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDING 


With the Model 30A attachment, the operator simply 
drops the pork cut into the feeding trough which in turn 
automatically feeds the cut into the slashing blades. 
This automatic feeding permits a speeding-up of the 


in ONE quick operation with the 


dslashe  & 











pork-cut skinner on which it is used, hence a speeding- 
up of the skinning operation itself—a time and 
money-saver. 

A further advantage results in the fact that slashing 
of pork cuts makes them more flexible, thus permitting 
them to flatten-out for better and more complete skin- 
ning, especially of tender skins. In the case of cuts 
which are to be rendered, these render-out faster be- 
cause of the slashes. 


The attachment can be used in combination with the 
Townsend Liver Loaf Attachment, resulting in faster 
production on sheets of fat for use in covering liver loaf. 


Write today for full details on the Model 30A attach- 


ment. And ask about the Townsend Belly Skinner and 
the Townsend Membrane Removal Machine for beef. 


TOWNSEND ENGINEERING COMPANY #1! 2-~00 soos 00 
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PACKAGING FILMS 


She would 


still choose the 





oj @oleue lermpeel 


Saran Wrap! 


One touch tells why! Naturally—because she likes the friendly touch of Pea tie sapere in 

Saran Wrap*! Your product packaged in this crystal-clear, plastic film is _ tive wrap millions use 

pleasant to pick up and handle. It sparks more sales for you. And—it gives rag tae ti 

maximum protection all the while. Because Saran Wrap is moistureproof, ‘ 

it helps keep weight, flavor, color intact. It promotes that just-packed appear- 

ance shoppers prefer. Saran Wrap means fresher foods to millions of home-  . ii 

makers. Let Dow packaging service help put “sell” into your products, long ge y “Nothing saves | 
range savings, too! Write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, * Ja like Saran Wrap 
Plastics Sales Dept. 2266CV5-2. “Trademark as 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Mais Oui f 
Merck MSG brings out the bestin flavor 


It’s easy to improve the taste of almost any processed food by using MSG from Merck. As your 
new basic source for this important flavor-enhancing ingredient, Merck offers pure monosodium 





glutamate—unsurpassed in quality—always uniform from lot to lot. Merck’s technically advanced 
manufacturing process assures steady MSG production and dependable delivery. And as an extra 
benefit, Merck’s Food Research and Technical Service Staff stands ready to help you solve product 
and production problems. Get the full story now by contacting your nearest Merck Sales Office. 








a product of MERCK 





Ni MERCK & CO., Inc.. ee iat NEW JERSEY 


1959 
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(Advertisement) 


CO, Gas—The Meat Industry’s 
Newest, Most Versatile Servant 


Cuts Costs, Speeds Production, Improves Quality 


CANNING MEATS Because canned 
luncheon meats are generally stuffed 
at 30° F. or below, CO, can be used 
effectively in cooling the meat to off- 
set the heat of friction and heat of 
grinding. 

Strip weights are controlled, pro- 
duction is increased, refrigeration is 
saved and product bloom is enhanced. 
Flexible equipment is available for 
variable processes in common use. 
Demonstrations can be made dramati- 
cally and easily by your Liquid Car- 
bonic Engineer. 






GRINDING AND MIXING MEATS 
The addition of granulated dry ice or 
liquid CO, offsets the heat of grinding 
or mixing meats. CO, improves the 
quality of the ground or mixed meats 
because the added refrigeration re- 
duces a protein degredation. 
Additional advantages include: the 
saving of chill room space, the saving 
of handling costs, the inhibition of 
bacterial action, and better bloom. 


ANIMAL IMMOBILIZATION 
When CO, is used in slaughtering to 
anesthetize animals before being 
shackled and stuck, several important 
advantages result— 


A. The animal is perfectly quiet when 
stuck. 

B. Product quality is improved by virtu- 
ally eliminating blood clots. 

C. An increased number of animals slaugh- 
tered in a given period is attained. 

D. Blood recovery is up to 75% higher. 

E. Labor costs in connection with shack- 
ling and sticking are reduced about 40%. 

. Spread hinds and damaged hams are 
eliminated. 


wi 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REFRIGERA- 
TION WITHOUT CAPITAL IN- 
VESTMENT In a recent case a 
processor called on Liquid Carbonic 
Engineers for consultation on sup- 
plemental refrigeration for a 50% 
production increase of hams. The 
processor had to cool 30,000 pounds 
of smoked hams from 90° F. to 45° 
F. in the rear half of a 20’ x 50’ 
cooler room. This had to be accom- 
plished without affecting the temper- 
ature of 40° hams held ready for 
packing in the front half of the cooler. 
Liquid Carbonic Engineers accom- 
plished this job in one day at a cost 
of less than $100. This means that 
for a net cost of $100 per day an 
additional shipment of hams, valued 
at $15,000 (50¢ per pound) can be 
shipped from a plant using a Liquid 
Carbonic CO, cooling system. 


POULTRY IMMOBILIZATION 

When CO, is used in poultry slaugh- 
tering the coops are conveyed through 
a gas chamber to anesthetize the poul- 
try. To date this process has been used 
primarily on turkeys. The CO, proc- 
ess prevents loss of grade. It also pre- 
vents bruises, dislocated and broken 
bones and torn or bruised skin which 
are caused by the struggles of ex- 
cited birds as they are removed from 
the coops, shackled and slaughtered. 





& e 5 ee) 
TRANSPORTATION ECONO- 
COLD refrigeration unit is thermo- 
statically controlled dry ice unit nose- 
mounted for trucks and trailers. It is 
designed to maintain product temper- 
ature between —5° and 60° F. The 
ECONO-COLD offers lowest initial 
cost, lightest weight and longest life 
with a guarantee against expensive 
maintenance. It is also available in 
portable models for roll-in, roll-out use. 
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TRUCK PRECOOLING An impor- 
tant new process development for 
Carbon Dioxide involves the prechill- 
ing of trucks with liquid COs. In the 
past, several hours delay has consist- 
ently resulted because trucks were too 
warm to transport meat products. By 
conventional methods several hours 
were required to chill the truck. Now 
CO, can prechill any truck in a frac- 
tion of an hour. 

There is a very important additional 
advantage—in many cases it is eco- 
nomically feasible to chill the meat in 
the truck at the same time the truck 
is being chilled. This reduces han- 
dling and minimizes product chill 
storage. 


MANY OTHER USES FOR CO, 
AGING OF BEEF: In aging beef 
with CO, shrinkage is almost entirely 
eliminated. Mold formation is con- 
trolled and undesirable odor is virtu- 
ally eliminated. 


PULVERIZING SCRAPS OR TANK- 
AGE: CO, chills the product thus 
making grinding practical and eco- 
nomical. 


LARD CHILLING: Rendered lard 
mixed with CO, can be chilled from 
about 140° F. to 80° F. in an hour. 
The short chilling cycle thereby im- 
proves the quality of the product by 
excluding air from the lard. 


INERT PACKAGING: Dried meats 
and fresh meat items can be packaged 
in a CO, atmosphere to reduce shrink- 
age and spoilage. Liquid Carbonic’s 
Nitrogen Gas* can also be used in 
this process. 


If localized refrigeration will help you 
reduce inventory, labor costs, and re- 
frigeration time—contact your local 
Liquid Carbonic representative. He is 
an expert in applying the world’s 
mest versatile gas—CO,. 

*Liquid Carbonic produces Nitrogen, 


Oxygen, Hydrogen and many other com- 
pressed gases. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
LIQUID CARBONIC DIVISION 
¢ 


World’s Largest Producer of 
Dept. 948 © 135 South LaSalle St. © Chicago 3, Ill. 
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"THE BINDER THAT MAKES 


ANY MEAT PRODUCT A BETTER PRODUCT 


+ 
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| Now! Fully Automatic 
COOKING CONTROLS! 


The Taylor SWP7AV Retort System pictured above gives 
completely automatic control for either steam or water 
cooking, with or without pressure cooling. Can be 
changed from one to another in minutes. This efficiency 


in your processing controls can pay off handsomely in 
cutting waste, and protecting product quality. 

This is just one example of the new Taylor control 
systems included in the new catalog. Taylor also en- 
gineers systems for Scalding Tanks, Dehairers, Depilators, 
Hot Water Systems, Washers, Casing Soakers, Ovens, Chill 
Rooms, Meat Cutters, Sausage Mixers, Jourdan Cookers, 
Lard Renderers, Coolers, Evaporators, Air Conditioners. 




















SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 
No. 500MP, and see what systems 
Taylor has to offer. Your Taylor Field 
Engineer will be glad to tell you how 
they can be applied to your particular 
operation. Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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Laylor [nstruments 


MEAN ACCURACY F/RST 
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tiast! 
Small size closures for 


Natural Casings 
artificial casings 
and bags 

















Sf @ 


ad fa FILM 
Casing Closure 


Specially designed to apply 
small aluminum clips (first and 
second ties) on Visten, Saran, 
Pliofilm, Polyethylene, Mylar for 
poultry, ducks, hams, smoked 
butts etc. 


-and on Natural Casings too. 





Tipperettes are the 
perfect closures for 
sausage and ring 

bolognas in natural 
casings 


TIPPER TIE, INC. 


2165 Morris Avenue, Union, N. J. 
MUrdock 8-8988 
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PROTECT YOUR QUALITY— 
SELL YOUR BRAND— 
SAVE ON WRAPPING COSTS 


With West Carrollton 
laminated wrappers 


Your product deserves the best—choose 
the 2 or 3 sheet combination that best meets 
your special requirements—with the outer 
wrap printed in your own design on pure white 
Vegetable Parchment or Gloss Parchment. 


Save on your wrapping costs, too—just one operation to 
completely package your hams or bacon. 


WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT COMPANY 
West Carrollton 49, Ohio P. O. Box 98 


SALES OFFICES: New York 13, 99 Hudson St. 
Chicago 6, 400 West Madison St. ¢ Boston 10, 10 High St. 


1950 West Carrollton 


GENUINE VEGETABLE 


Parchment 











For over 


65 years now, 

The National . 
Provisioner 

has been the 
undisputed 

leader among 
magazines published 
for the meat packing 
and allied industries. 


First—in everything that 
help to make a 
good magazine 
great... 


First— in editorial content 
- - editorial service 
- - in number of 
pages - - in adver- 
tising ... 


First—to report industry 
news - - to inter- 
pret accurately 
the news and busi- 
ness trends... 


First— to report the mar- 
kets and prices .. 


First— in service to pack- 
er, processor and 
advertiser alike. 


THE 
NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


“FIRST IN THE FIELD" 
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These two cuts of prime beef are from sister animals. Beef at the left is from an animal fed a conventional 
ration, showing well-marbled meat but also much waste cover fat. At right, beef from an animal fed on a 
MOREA liquid feed program has considerably better marbling and a minimum of waste cover fat. 


MOREA Liquid Feed produces 
quality meat with less fat! 


There’s something new in the beef 
and lamb business! It’s Morga, the 
modern liquid feed that pays off for 
the packer as well as the feeder, by 
producing meat that grades better 
with less waste fat. 

What is Morea liquid feed? It’s 
a patented feed supplement which 
permits the feeding of larger amounts 
of roughages and smaller amounts of 
grain than usual. Morea liquid feed 
contains urea nitrogen, ethanol, 
phosphoric acid and trace minerals. 
Thousands of cattle and lambs have 
been fed to top finish on a MorEA 
liquid feed program. 


Here’s how liquid Morea feed sup- 
plement works: In the rumen of a 
beef animal or lamb, feed is digested 
by billions of micro-organisms. 
Morea liquid feed provides these 
micro-organisms with the exact 
elements they need to build protein 
and carbohydrates, to digest high- 
cellulose roughage, and to carry on 
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processes that give ruminants top 
nutrition for economical weight 
gains. Here is the modern supple- 
ment for ruminants— everything in it 
is a needed nutrient. 

But far more important to the 
packer, liquid Morea feed supple- 
ment aims the whole digestive process 
toward producing top quality meat. 
More protein is formed, and white 
fat is deposited as marbling in the 
tissues, rather than in wasty cover 
fat. The result is that animals reach 


“market finish” faster. When the 
carcasses are cut, marbling is excel- 
lent and meat is firm, flavorful and 
tender. The dressing percentage per 
carcass is higher. 


Cattle and lambs finished for mar- 
ket on Morea liquid feed programs, 
have consistently shown up well in 
the packing house. For more informa- 
tion on the advantages of such meat 
write to the nearest address below. 


MOREA is a registered trademark of Feed Service Corp. 


MOREA 


Liquid J Feeds 





U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO., New York 16, N.Y. 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS AND CHEMICAL CORP. 


FEED SERVICE CORPORATION, Crete, Nebraska 
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OUR FINEST REFERENCE IS CUSTOMER PREFERENCE 


SELECTED DRESSED BEEF 


CARLOADS OR TRUCKLOADS 





Excel packine COMPANY, INC. 


Seef Packers 00 EAST 21st STREET, WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


Contact the following brokers: E. G. James, Boston; Hess-Stephenson, Chicago and New York; Petersen-Pricoman, Inc., Philadelphia, 
and D. E. Flory, Oaktand. 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTED e GOVERNMENT GRADED IF DESIRED e ESTABLISHMENT Ne. 86 









Light, Uniform 
Color 





Sells 
Feather Meal 


FASTER! 
rRoENCH 


FEATHER MEAL DRYERS FRENCH makes all types 


of equipment for edible 


In Single or Double Stack models, FRENCH Feather Meal Dryers deliver a light, and inedible rendering 
uniform product with high market appeal. Outline your require- 
FRENCH Feather Meal Dryers also promote operating efficiency by cutting ments. Let us show bps 
: ; * ‘ ; how FRENCH design 
production time . . . and they achieve outstanding economy in 


features will help you 
produce more market- 
able products at mini- 
mum cost. 


steam and power consumption. 
Plant capacity increases because drying time is reduced. The scaling problem 


is eliminated. Offensive odors are sharply reduced. 
Fo2s 


ied (Se mol ae Ie Td ARO piaua, onto—u. 5. A. 
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HOW DO YOU PROCESS EY. \ej 3 


Which diagram below fits your sausagemaking 
operation today. . . . The conventional method 
... utilizing four machines. ... or the SEEL- 
- BACH VACU-CUTMIX WAY.... utilizing one 
machine. Guaranteed weight yield and con- 
trolled uniform density can be yours using the 
SEELBACH VACU-CUTMIX PROCESS. 





CONVENTIONAL METHOD? 


a eee iL 


GRINDER CUTTER EMULSIFIER VACUUM MIXER 








OR 
SEELBACH VACU-CUTMIX WAY 


fT t 
The VACU-CUTMIX WAY pictured above.... 


will eliminate three handlings and three ma- 
chines. . . . yet produce up to 3% better yield. 


Close tolerances and expert workmanship have 
been engineered into the Vacu-Cutmix to let it 
chop even rough meat formulations. ... with 
the resulting top-quality emulsion. .. . that will 
please you and your customers....This proc- 
ess can put your sausagemaking operation on a 
more profitable basis. ... Won’t you let us show 
you how the SEELBACH VACU-CUTMIX 
WAY can work for you. ... write or phone. 





VACU-CUTMIX 














When you think of Sausage, think of 


K. C. SEELBACH CoO., INC. 


Exclusive representatives of Kramer-Grebe & Famo in the U. S. and Canada 






260 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


CUTTER 
KNIFE PHONE WALKER 5-0980 





CUTMIX 
FAMOUS FOR THE VACU-CUTMIX .. . CUTMIX...FAMO DICER... PROCESSES 
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PROVISIONER 
"APPROVED" 
BOOKS 


The books listed below are se. 
lected from a number of sources, 
In the opinion of the editors of | 
The National Provisioner they are 
factual, practical and worthwhile 
—and are approved and recom- 
mended accordingly. 


lie — 
ons a at 


MEAT SLAUGHTERING 
AND PROCESSING 


Contains information helpful to small 
slaughterer or locker plant operator 
interested in killing and meat proc- 
essing. Discusses: fundamentals; 
plant location and construction; beef 
slaughter and by-products; hog 
slaughter; inedible rendering, casing 
processing; lard rendering; 
installations; curing; smokin 
sausage manufacture. 

Price 


FREEZING OF PRECOOKED 
AND PREPARED FOODS 


This 560-page volume has 24 chapters 
and 124 illustrations. Included are 
processing instructions for food tech- 
nologists, quality control people, 
packers, home economists and res- 
taurateurs. Book is devoted exclu- 
sively to the production, freezing, 
packaging and marketing of baked 
goods, precooked and prepared foods. 
Price $10.00 


FREEZING PRESERVATION OF FOODS 


Covers all frozen foods comprehen- 
sively. Includes principles of refriq- 
eration, storage, quick freezing, pack- 
aging materials and problems; 
specific comment on preparation and 
freezing of meats, poultry, fish, other 
items. Complete discussion through 
marketing, cooking, serving, trans- 
portation. 31 chapters, 282 pictures. 
a pages. 


HIDES & SKINS 


A comprehensive work on rawstock 
for leather, covering takeoff, curing, 
shipping and handling of hides and 
skins; these subjects are di 

by experts in packinghouse hide op- 
erations, chemists, tanners, brokers 
and others based on lectures spon- 
sored by National Hide Association. 
Jacobsen Publishing Co 

Price .... $8.75 


One-man way 


to move sausage faster 


MEAT PACKING PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENCY 


——- a co Bara coecetea 
n vere in 1 e 00. 
Easy does it. One man easily guides this 750-lb. -capacity slide bottom por I ee 
sausage dump bucket, with a }4-ton Gardner-Denver air hoist doing the Dowes nici, seh Sesenen. Sea 
work. This is but one of a complete line of Gardner-Denver air hoists incentive plans, time Keeping, saisty 
(from 150-lb. to 2-ton capacity). All of them give you the lift you need = = 
when you need it—safely, swiftly, economically. All have a sealed-in, air- 
powered motor that dirt, dust, heat and moisture will not affect. Write for 
Bulletin 86-1. 
| 


ACCOUNTING FOR A 
MEAT PACKING BUSINESS 


Designed primarily for smaller firms 
which have not developed multiple 
departmental divisions. Discusses 
uses of accounting in management, 
cost figuring, accounting for sales. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


PORK OPERATIONS 


A technical description of all pork 
operations from slaughtering through 
cutting, curing smoking, and the 
processing of lard, casings and by- 
—- Institute of Meat Packing, 


GARDNER 
DENVER 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 


In Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Canada), Ltd., 14 Curity Avenue, Toronto 16, Ontario 


ne ct A A 
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for BETTER COOKERS 


Guess work is gone when you buy a Dupps Cooker. 
You can choose among five Dupps Cooker drives, 
the one that most exactly fits your individual 
needs. Drop us a line, we’ll be glad to show you how 
Dupps Engineering skill and Dupps Equipment can 
be combined to give you more in profits. 


“Space-Saver” Drive with Gear Reducer — The 
Dupps “Space-Saver” is now available with a gear 
reducer that can be used with your own standard 
electric motor. 


Herringbone Drive—The Herringbone Drive 
Cooker, a highly mechanically-efficient drive is a 
hardworking, economical unit which will give long 
service at low maintenance cost. 


“Space-Saver” Drive with Gearmotor — Simple, 
trouble-free, and compact, the “Space-Saver” is 
fully enclosed, oil tight, requires ‘20% less space. 


Herringbone Reducer Drive—an extremely rugged, 
heavy duty reducer coupled directly to the agitator 
shaft by a gear type coupling. 


Shaft Mounted Reducer Drive—for light duty serv- 
ice—competitively priced. 
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SELECTROL” 


AUTOMATIC CHECKWEIGHER 


MODEL 1200 


... guards your profits 
on packaged meats 


Selectrol weighs, sorts and counts every package at speeds up to 
120 weighings per minute with accuracies of 2/10 of one per cent of 
product. Greater speeds are possible at lower accuracies . . . and 
greater accuracies at lower speeds. Operation is completely auto- 
matic. Tolerances are adjustable. 

Selectrols are made by Exact Weight, a manufacturer of scales for 
45 years, with experience gained through hundreds of checkweigh- 
ing installations during the past 18 years in 28 states and in foreign 
countries. Write today for complete information on Selectrol. 


SHADOGRAPH® Scale 
speeds packaging 


Packaged meats are weighed 50% faster 
with Shadograph than with mechanical 
indicator scales. Extremely accurate read- 
ings are made possible by sharp, shadow- 
edge indication on an illuminated dial. 
Parallax is eliminated. Capacity 2 Ibs. 
with 1/40-0z. visible indication. Two 
ounces of weight move indicator 4 inches. 


Write for Bulletin 3294. 





THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 
915 W. FIFTH AVE. COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


In Canada: 5 Six Points Road, Toronto 18, Ont. 





Sales and Service Coast to Coast 





BETTER QUALITY CONTROL . . . BETTER COST CONTROL 
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This 
Symbol 


. . « indicates those companies 
who are supplying specifica- 
tions and detailed buying in- 
formation on their products 
(or services) in the 1959-Pur- 
chasing Guide—to help you 
make better buying decisions. 


Be sure to study their product 
information pages when con- 
sulting the Purchasing Guide. 


GET THE FULL STORY 


You're undoubtedly using the 
Purchasing Guide as a matter 
of course when working on buy- 
ing decisions. Why not gain 
the greatest possible benefit 
from its use by making it your 
practice to study the special 
product information pages car- 
ried by many of the leading 
suppliers to your industry? 
Here is the place to go for 
detailed, specific information 
—the kind you need to make 
the best possible buying de- 
cisions. 


The torch symbol is being used 
by many of our National Pro- 
visioner advertisers to indicate 
to you that they carry detailed 
product information in the 
pages of the 1959 Guide. 
Look for this symbol and let it 
light the way for you to better 
buying. 
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Serving the Sausage making world for 78 years 
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Now you listen to me! 
You can't get a better seasoning than Asmus. 
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Assmus Brothers 


spare no eHort to 
produce the world’s finest 
spices and seasonings 
—to make your product 


taste better! 
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“raincdaté, hoble 
and other paraphernalia! 





smokehouse cleaning 
is SAFE when you use DuBOIS’ 


Your personnel. will wat assured batiay when 
_they’re using DuBois’ BLAST. BLAST’s spe- 
cial blend of emulsifiers, not high caustic, works 
_ fast to melt-off creosote, and carbon. 
_USDA approved BLAST i is the leading time, 
money, and labor saving sesokebhiguse cleaner for 
every packing house. — 


t more data how DuBois’ BLAST and other. 
in house cleaners can save 3 you operating 
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These are the brands 
our men swear sia 


s. 
— 
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RUSSELLS AND DEXTERS 


Packing houses everywhere have found that the 
complete Russell and Dexter lines of packing 
house cutlery are preferred by workers and in 
constant use day by day. They’ve found Russells 
and Dexters easier and quicker to work with... 
of top quality materials that really stand up to 
hard usage. 

Remember if you use boners, stickers, skinners, 
butcher knives, steels or cleavers — whatever the 
job, there’s a Russell or Dexter knife to do it better. 








i | 
a 

t Ask your supplier for full information ; ; : 

4 or send for catalog. 8 soll 
1 

Risser ite ni ee tm. GAM een ta tate tn can ain wins sibila a pee 

AMERICA’S FOREMOST FINE CUTLERY SINCE 1818 i 

€ 


of 
ma 


RUSSELL HARRINGTON CUTLERY COMPANY § ": 


Southbridge, Massachusetts 
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- new lard carton by 


A watched package never grows cold! Today's wise 
packagers realize that continual up-dating is necessary 
if a package is to do its job of attracting, telling and 
selling—just as Hormel has added new beauty and ap- 
peal to its well-known lard carton with colorful litho- 
graphed serving suggestion vignettes on al/ four sides. 
The result? A dynamic new sales force at the point 
of sale! PACKAGING MATERIALS 


| ee | 


For precision printing that wins bigger sales, for crafts- 
manship backed by over half a century of experience, 
for the widest variety of packaging materials and print- 


NY ing processes available anywhere—call your Milprint PN 
man first! printed cellophane, pliofilm, polyethylene, saran, 
. acetate, glassine, vitafilm, ‘‘mylar'’®, foils, laminations, 





folding cartons, bags, lithographed displays, 
printed promotional material. 





“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. This insert lithographed by Milprint, Inc. 


( 
1959 i ~ nee ; 1m) 












































PRESERVALINE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FLEMINGTON © NEW JERSEY 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Montour, Ltd., Montreal 12 


SINCE 1877... HOME OF PRESCO pProbucrs 














AT, 
NG BETTER WAYS 


Our unceasing search for better ways 


to cure, flavor and season meats, has 
led to many notable advances in 


food technology. 


The scientific know-how gained in our 
research activities over the years, and 
our long experience in meat process- 
ing methods and techniques, are at 


the service of the meat industry. 
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You and Your Shadow 


In considering some of the talks on public 
relations which furnished the basic theme 
for the NIMPA convention we were struck 
with the similarity between the “public 
image” which must always accompany the 
meat packer and meat industry and the 
“little shadow” in the poem by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Part of the poem goes: 

“I have a little shadow that goes in and 

out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more 

than I can see. 

He is very, very like me from the heels 

up to the head; 

And I see him jump before me, when 

I jump into my bed. 

“The funniest thing about him is the 

way he likes to grow— 

Not at all like proper children, which 

is always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up tall like an 

India-rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that 

there’s none of him at all. 

“He hasn’t got a notion of how children 

ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in 

every sort of way.” 

The trick, as we see it, is to make the 
packer’s “shadow” an appealing one in which 
all his publics will recognize the qualities of 
a good citizen. The thing to avoid is the 
creation of the kind of a shadow who “can 
only make a fool of me in every sort of way.” 

We commend NIMPA for its attack on 
this problem which has haunted the meat 
industry for three-quarters of a century. 

Creation of a “good image” of the in- 
dustry isn’t a job that can be accomplished 
overnight. It is a chipping away process 
which must be carried on persistently and, 
perhaps, may never be finished. 

As Chris Finkbeiner said in a talk made at 
the convention: 

Maybe you can’t make everybody happy, 
and make everybody like you, but you'd 
better try pretty hard.” ‘ 





News and Views 





Several Complaints charging unfair competition by some of 


the large national packers have been filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission by the Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation to assist the FTC in a move to establish the agency’s 
alleged legal authority to attack pricing practices of packers 
subject to U. S. Department of Agriculture jurisdiction, E. 
Floyd Forbes, WSMPA president and general manager, disclosed 
this week. FTC staff members, according to Forbes, believe that 
the 1958 amendment to the Packers and Stockyards Act gives 
the FTC such authority because of the amendment’s “hot pur- 
suit” clause permitting either the FTC or the USDA to enter 
the other’s jurisdiction if necessary in the course of an investi- 
gation. The amendment retains in the USDA primary jurisdic- 
tion over all transactions of packers through the wholesale leve! 
involving meat, meat food products and livestock products in 
unmanufactured form, and gives the FTC jurisdiction over meat 
merchandising activities at the retail level. 

“If FTC cites a retailer for receiving preferential prices aimed 
at driving small packers out of business,” Forbes said, “it can 
also cite the packers which gave those prices ‘by invoking the 
‘hot pursuit’ section of the law. FTC is expected to issue some 
complaints soon to establish its power to reach large packers 
under the amendment. To assist in this move, the Western 
States Meat Packers Association has filed several complaints with 
the FTC, charging unfair competition by some of the large 
national packers. The FTC reports that it has 31 big packer 
cases under investigation at the present time and expects this 
number to be increased before long to 200 cases.” 


If Grading ©omes up at the intra-industry committee meeting in 


San Francisco next week, and such discussion seems inevitable, 
the only chance for a “united front” appears to be a position 
that if grading continues it should remain voluntary. The 
American Meat Institute has come out flatly against federal 
grading of any meat. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association has taken a stand in favor of grading and against 
any change in the present system, such as measuring “cutability” 
under a so-called dual grading system. The Western States 
Meat Packers Association believes that federal grading should 
be maintained, but that changes in the standards for both beef 
and lamb should be made by eliminating the emphasis placed 
on inside carcass fat. The only legislation in regard to grading 
introduced in the present Congress is a bill that would make 
grading mandatory. 


Industry Spokesmen urged the agriculture subcommittee of 


the Senate appropriations committee this week to approve “as 
the absolute minimum necessary” the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s budget request of $21,475,000 for the Meat Inspection 
Division for fiscal 1960. Witnesses included John A. Killick, 
executive secretary of the National Independent Meat Packers 
Association; Aled P. Davies, assistant to the president of the 
American Meat Institute, and Arnold Mayer of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL- 
CIO. The House has not yet acted on the budget request. 


The President expressed disappointment this week at the Senate- 


passed labor reform bill and called on the House to strengthen 
the measure, Mr. Eisenhower said that the Senate bill does not 
deal effectively with the secondary boycott or “blackmail picket- 
ing” and also fails to clarify “the relationships of states to those 
areas where the NLRB has refused to assert any jurisdiction.” 


A Hearing On the Wisconsin Senate-passed humane slaughter 


bill will be held by the judiciary committee of the state Assem- 
bly on Tuesday, May 5, in Madison. The measure would pro- 
vide a fine of up to $100 for violators. 
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NTEREST and attendance at the eighteenth annual 
] meeting of the National Independent Meat Packers 

Association bounded resiliently upward toward a 
climactic third-day session and reception-dance, as if to 
typify the association’s continued progress and expansion 
in membership services during the difficulties of recession 
year 1958-59. 

At the convention, which more than 3,000 attended in 
Chicago’s Palmer House from April 16 through 19, the 
association chose a new president-chairman of the board 
from the East—John Krauss of John Krauss, Inc., Jamaica, 
N. Y.—and warned agencies of the federal government “to 
stay in your own backyard” with respect to regulation of 
packer practices and elaboration of the meat grading sys- 
tem. The association’s research ship was launched when 
steps were taken to make the Wilbur La Roe, Jr. Mem- 
orial Foundation a living entity and NIMPA members 
pledged substantial sums to put the Foundation “in busi- 
ness.” Frank Thompson of Southern Foods, Inc., was 
elected president of the Foundation’s board of trustees. 

Costs constitute a major problem in the meat industry, 
and NIMPA’s board of directors backed up the recom- 
mendation of the association’s Accounting Conference in 
contracting with the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
an arrangement whereby the association will act as the 
agent for the Department to collect, prepare and dissemin- 
ate fresh pork costs among its members. NIMPA will re- 
ceive compensation to offset the expense of the survey. 

The board also threw its support behind legislation to 
prohibit secondary boycott abuses in labor disputes and 
approved discussion of meat imports with the Secretary 
of agriculture. 

EMPLOYES: To supplement NIMPA’s pension program, 
which many members have joined or are considering, the 
board of directors approved the initiation of a major medi- 
cal program some time this year under the direction of D. 
J. Twedell, chairman of the industrial relations committee. 

President Krauss will be supported in his direction of 
association affairs by Frank W. Thompson of Southern 
Foods, Inc., Columbus, Ga., as first vice president and 
vice chairman of the board, while John O. Vaughn of 
Oklahoma Packing Co., Oklahoma City, was chosen as 
second vice president. The association’s new treasurer is 
Cletus P. Elsen of E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, replacing 
William L. Medford of Medford’s Incorporated, Chester, 
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PEOPLE PACKING, as practiced 
at a meat industry convention, 
does not involve telephone booths 
or station wagons. These crowds 
of jovial packers and their friends 
are relaxing, imbibing and lining 
up for appetizers at the NIMPA 
reception and dance with which 
the convention ended Saturday. 


Pa., who because of illness had requested that he not be 
reconsidered for the post. Medford was made a member 
of the board of directors in recognition of his faithful 
service and devotion to NIMPA. (See page 133 for new 
NIMPA directors and officers. ) 

Whether packers realize it or not, they do have relations 
(good, bad or indifferent) with a number of publics and 
public information media—producers, retailers, consumers, 
employes, legislative bodies, newspapers, radio, schools 
and television—and the NIMPA convention program was 
designed to awaken individual packers to the importance of 
this communication problem, and to tell them how they 
can solve it most effectively. 

Businessman Donald J. Hardenbrook led off with an 
eloquent plea (page 73) for packers to get into the polit- 
ical arena and fight the drift toward the COPE- and 
labor-sponsored type of state socialism that has been in- 
strumental in ruining England. 

A “lobbyist” in the best sense, according to U. S. Rep- 
resentative Oren Harris of Arkansas, is the skillful and 
effective interpreter (see page 77) of an industry to 
Congress, and the legislature to an industry. 

Your local newspaper—within the limits of time, space 
and what it considers the overall interests of the commu- 
nity—is your best friend, the NIMPA members were told 
by William Clark, financial editor of The Chicago Tribune 
(page 80). He pointed out that newspapers are com- 
munity boosters, and that knowledge of a few simple facts 
about how they operate and what they are trying to do 
will help the packer in building a “good image” with a 
large public. 

Producer-packer relations are inherently difficult because 
of prejudices and periodic clashes of interest, confusion 
and delayed responses to the “signals” called by the two 
sides, but these difficulties can be overcome by both parties 
to their mutual benefit, according to Earl L. Butz, dean of 
the School of Agriculture, Purdue University (page 84). 

Building a sense of responsibility, dignity and worth 
in the employe, and trust in your words, is better prep- 
aration for such hard knocks as plant closing and layoffs 
than any psychological communication “gimmicks,” the 
packer-employers were told by David Dolnick, labor-man- 
agement consultant (see page 88). 

Honorary chairman of the board Chris E. Finkbeiner put 
the public relations problem squarely up to management 
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For Progress in Many Directions 


with the admonition, in effect, that it’s here now wherever 
you turn, and that you had better learn to meet it satis- 
factorily as individuals and companies in your communities 
(page 99). 

The meat buying agency for the U. S. armed forces is 
going halfway, and perhaps more, in its effort to get a 
satisfactory and broad-base source for the meat it needs, 
according to Lt. Col, Robert J. Beauchamp (page 102) 
and Paul C. Doss of the Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency, Chicago, Illinois. 

Use the “egghead” (thinking man), don’t shut the 
“out” and “in” doors to ideas at your plant, and utilize 
existing government and other agencies to get facts or do 
research on your problems, was the advice of Dr. Roy 
E. Morse, chairman of the department of food science, 
Rutgers University (page 106). 

Meat packers, small or large and so-called independent, 
regional or national, must take a long-range as well as a 
nearby look at the needs of consumers and the retailers 
who serve them, according to Henry J. Eavey, president 
of the Super Market Institute (see page 113). 

Convention activities began early with three special 
meetings on the first day. The NIMPA Accounting Con- 
ference elected John Byron of The Klarer Co., Louisville, 
as its president for 1959-60. Dr. H. Wayne Bitting of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture pointed out to the mem- 
bers the importance of cost information in an industry 
where margins are usually small.:He described the way 
in which information gathered in the pork cost survey 
will be analyzed. 

At the meeting of the beef and hides committee, John 
Minnoch of the National Hide Association; Emery I. 
Huvos of the Irving Tanning Co. and other representatives 
of leather users and the tanning industry urged packers to 
improve the quality of their hides and to adopt new 
methods of cleaning and curing them. The packers were 
told that the recent upward surge in hide prices was due 
to sudden realization that the supply situation had been 
getting tighter for many months. 

David M. Pettus, director of the livestock division, 
USDA Agricultural Marketing Service, discussed the dual 
grading system being studied by the government. He 
pointed out that if grading is not refined, the beef industry 
may find itself in the same trouble as the pork industry, 
and added that it will take six months to a year to com- 
plete the dual grading study and place the formal pro- 
posal before producers, packers and consumers. After dis- 
cussion by all elements involved it will be up to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to decide what he wants to 
do about it. 

Packer reaction to the grading proposal was critical. 
For example, committee chairman Lloyd Needham com- 
mented, “I don’t know if I want to live with it if they 
chop it up anymore,” while Tom Graver noted that ela- 
boration of grading would slow the marketing process 
and would probably be used to drive down cattle prices. 
He suggested that the USDA work at the producer end 
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Busy Convention Charts the Lines 


T. H. BROECKER, board chair- 
man, opened the convention 
with the warning that "the 
time is very short" for packers 
to comply with requirements 
of the humane slaughter law. 


to develop the type of beef which is most desired by both 
consumers and food retailers. 

That there is a need for positive management policy 
in industrial relations was the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the industrial relations committee and guests. 
Several speakers noted that the packer pays for many 
benefits given to employes but fails to get credit or even 
consideration for his contribution. A Midwest packer 
observed that under its present contract his firm has paid 
14c per hour in cost of living adjustments. While the 
additions were made in pennies, the total is substantial, 
and his firm has gained no recognition for these wage 
increases, 

The group felt there was no place for severance pay 
provisions in an independent packer’s labor contract. Since 
the independent generally operates only one plant, the 
moment it closes, there is no company and no contract. 

Seventy-four exhibitors were kept busy during the con- 
vention, and on Sunday, April 19, displaying their wares to 
packers who bought many pieces of equipment “right 
off the floor” of the exhibition hall. 





STATE-PAID MEAT inspection is major interest of these men from 
three states, who got together to compare notes following regional 
meeting of Midwestern division. Shown (I. to r.) are: B. J. Stauffer, 
Stauffer Food Co., Rocky Ford, Colo.; J. Einar Larson of Montana 
Meat Co., Helena, assistant secretary of Montana Independent 
Meat Packers Association; James Putnam, Emporia, Kan., secretary- 
counsel of Kansas Independent Meat Packers Association, and David 
Ohse of Ohse Meat Products, Inc., Topeka, Kan., a new director of 
both KIMPA and NIMPA. Montana inspection will be fully-financed 
by state beginning in mid-1960. Kansas group has active program 
aimed at state-paid, mandatory inspection, and Colorado packers 
are making plans for campaign for uniform state-wide inspection. 
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NIMPA Staff Reports on Busy Year 
and Urges Member Participation 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY John A. Killick tells audience 
not to take continued growth for granted; D. J. Twedell 
on behalf of John Mohay, T. E. Foley and Fred Sharpe 
describe the national association's activities and goals in 





industrial relations, accounting and sales training. 


P. RIOR to my report I would like to add a footnote 
with reference to Meat Inspection Division Memo, 269. 

The ultimate result of an industry-wide attack on this 
memorandum has been to win an indefinite postponement 
of its effective date. This does not mean that the memo- 
randum has been abandoned, and does not insure that it 
cannot be revived at any moment. This fight, incidentally, 
furnishes a splendid example of the manner in which the 
entire industry can act in unison on an issue. 

I know of no issue in recent years where there has been 
such unanimity in opposition as there was to MID Memo- 
randum 269 restricting the fat content of Vienna and 
bologna-type sausage and wieners to 30 per cent. 

The position taken by our association, as was forcefully 
expressed in a telegram sent by president T. H. Broecker, 
was not so much against the figures or the percentage, as 
it was against the manner in which the ruling was issued 
on short notice and without prior consultation with the 
industry. I don’t believe I need to stress the fact that this 
is a matter of great importance to the industry and that 
the principle involved is much more important than the 
memorandum itself. 

This will be the sixth time that I have had the honor 
of making a report to the membership on my adminis- 
tration of your association’s business and financial affairs. 
It will be the first time that my report has not been 
wholly cheerful. The truth of the matter is that we didn’t 
do so well during the fiscal year ending April 30. 

When I say, “We didu't do so well,” I use this in a 
relative sense. We did sufficiently well to have what many 
trade associations might consider a successful year. We 
did not, however, measure up to the progress, in either 
membership numbers or financial strength, that we had 
every reason to expect, and particularly in view of the pace 
we had maintained during the preceding four years. 

I am convinced and am prepared to prove that this is 
only a temporary slow-down and not a reversal, One fact 
alone offers incontestable proof along this line. In the first 
three months of 1959 we added 12 new regular and 14 
new associate members. If this average of better than two 
new members per week could be sustained throughout a 
full year, most of our worries organization-wise would be 
over. Incidentally, since I have arrived here I have re- 
ceived six new memberships. So we are better off than I 
thought we would be. 

Because illness has prevented NIMPA’s treasurer, Wil- 
liam L. Medford, from coming to Chicago, I am going to 
combine your treasurer's report and your executive secre- 
tary’s report. 

The truth of the matter is that NIMPA, like many of 
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its member firms, experienced its own little recession in 
the 1958-59 fiscal year. We did not come out of it un- 
scathed, but certainly we did not do so badly as the results 
in the first quarter of the year might have indicated. 

While final figures cannot be provided until all expenses 
to April 30 have been paid, it is apparent that we will 
wind up the current year with a slight operating deficit 
which will dip only slightly into the association surplus 
which has been built up over the years. 

However, this is no cause for rejoicing, and if my state- 
ment shakes your complacency, that is exactly what it 
was intended to do. Too often we find that our reminders 
to you that this is your association go unheeded so long 
as things are running along smoothly. I want to remind 
you that it is your association in adversity just as it is 
while basking in success. You cannot take for granted the 
continued growth and progress of an industry trade as- 
sociation. 

We, the paid employes of your NIMPA staff, will do 
everything within our power to keep the association run- 
ning properly, and I think that the report on our programs 
and services will prove that we have done so. 

However, we cannot operate successfully in a vacuum. 
The one responsibility which you, the members, cannot 
abdicate and which we, the paid staff, cannot furnish is 
to supply the moral strength of your help and participation 
in building NIMPA to the position of prestige and leader- 


_ ship which it should occupy. My purpose in presenting this 


kind of a report is to drive home the truth that we cannot 
make NIMPA into the kind of organization it should be 
without your active help and participation. 

It is not just your dues dollars. They are needed and 
appreciated, and are used in a manner to provide you 
with the maximum tangible value. What we are after is 
your interest, your counsel, your enthusiasm and your sup- 
port in ways other than just financial. We want your aid 
in getting new members, your willingness to serve actively 
on committees, your guidance in matters of policy and 
your direction in achieving NIMPA’s goals for its mem- 
bers and for our great industry. 

Such matters as the MID Memorandum and dual 
grading for beef are things the staff cannot decide. We 
on the NIMPA staff must know what you want, what 
your views are and where you draw the line. The best 
mechanism for this kind of expression is at the meetings 
such as the regions and committees hold. That is where 
NIMPA policy can be made. They afford the opportunity 
to stand up and be counted. Speaker Hardenbrook talked 
about making yourself active in politics. This is politics. 

In past years I have given you an oral report on the 
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NIMPA program and services available to our memhers. 
This year I would like to present the men who run these 
major programs and let them tell you, in their own way, 
just what NIMPA is doing for its members and how these 
services are being performed. 

Many of you are familiar with the fact that NIMPA 
last year made available to its members a billboard and 
point-of-sale advertising program. This is one way in 
which you can make your advertising budget work many 
times over its actual size. Many packers are already using 
this program, including Emge, Lohrey, Shen-Valley, 
McKenzie, Jesse Jones, Thomas, Standard Provision, Wei- 
land, Redfern and Samuels. 

One of the most important steps ever undertaken by any 
trade association — and, incidentally, your own NIMPA 
was the pioneer in this field — was authorized last year by 
your board and executive committee, when NIMPA made 
available to its members a pension and profit-sharing pro- 
gram flexible enough to fit the needs of any member, from 
the largest to the smallest. This was accomplished by the 
entry of NIMPA into a master trust agreement which acts 
as an “umbrella” for any member firm to have any plan 
of its own choosing. The board designated the firm of 
Eugene M. Klein and Associates of Cleveland, the de- 
veloper of this new and different plan, to be the co- 
ordinator of this program. (A description of the program 
will be found on page 69.) 

Bill Twedell’s industrial relations committee has been 
active in connection with this pension and profit-sharing 
program and many other areas, 

D. J. TWEDELL: I am speaking on behalf of John 
Mohay, NIMPA’s director of industrial relations. This 
past year you have seen a personnel analysis. You also, I 
believe, saw the culmination of work on our pension plan. 
The industrial relations committee worked to get a pension 
plan for several years. It was not until the past year that 
a feasible plan which would suit the needs of NIMPA was 
finally found. 

We also have a major health and medical plan which 
we are going to offer in the near future for key employes 
only of member companies. | 

Probably the hardest thing with which we all have to 
contend is the negotiation of labor contracts this summer 
or fall. In connection with this, we will bring out in June 
a wage survey by regions. It will show exactly what wages 
are being paid on jobs in your area. I think this project 
has aroused more comment and calls in Washington than 
any other thing that the industrial relations committee 
has done. 

We have a library of contracts from all members, and 
if you are looking for certain clauses or wording, NIMPA 
is ready and willing to help. 

The theme of the industrial relations committee report 
can probably be summed up in just a few words. They 
would be: Preparedness and positive action. 

More and more people are becoming interested in their 
labor relations and how much these relations can cost 
them if they don’t pay any attention to them. 

In our safety survey we found out that workmen’s 
compensation insurance costs us about half a million 
dollars. We also found that very few companies, including 
those reporting, know what reasonable cost is. We have 
some work ahead of us in the near future with regard to 
reducing accidents. I believe we figured it is possible that 
there is a $2,000,000 annual loss or better to the member- 
ship because of accidents. You can just figure out how 
much meat we must sell to make that much money. 

JOHN KILLICK: The next phase of the executive 
secretary's report deals with the work of the NIMPA Ac- 
counting Conference. It is an inspiring sight to go to their 
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REPRESENTATIVES of W. S. Johnson Packing Co., Inc., of Owens- 
boro, Ky., are (left to right): Mrs. W. S. Johnson, D. L. Lovan, 
C. E. Gruner, young Stephen Johnson and Mrs. D. L. Lovan. 


meetings and see 25, 35 and, in some instances, 50 men 
wrestling with the cost problem of our industry and try- 
ing to find solutions for management. 

The NIMPA Accounting Conference was devised pri- 
marily as the mechanism to keep the NIMPA Accounting 
Manual from being a dust-catcher on a lot of shelves, It 
was devised to keep the planning alive and vitalize it. 
Fortunately, about eight months ago we were able to 
obtain the services of a man whose duty primarily is to 
handle the affairs of the NIMPA Accounting Conference. 
NIMPA’s newest staff member, Tom Foley, will give you 
a report on the NIMPA Accounting Conference. 

T. E. FOLEY: The NIMPA Accounting Conference is 
a very active group. The objectives of the Conference are 
“to promote sound accounting practices in the meat in- 
dustry; to study accounting methods and practices to 
bring to the attention of its members from time to time 
new and improved methods and techniques in the field of 
accounting; to uphold the honor and dignity of the prac- 
tice of accounting, and to make cost studies for members.” 

Last year we conducted several surveys and the results 
of these were not altogether gratifying. We plan to do 
something about that situation this year. 

The primary aim of the Conference this year will be 
to intensify our efforts to secure new members. Also, we 
will try to provide a constant flow of accounting infor- 
mation for the education and guidance of our members 
and move toward the creation of a uniform cost system. 

Another objective that we have is to try to convince 
management, which right now seems to be our biggest 
problem, that it is to its advantage to take a personal 
interest in this program. 

At our meeting this morning we heard from Dr. H. 
Wayne Bitting, agricultural economist with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Dr. Bitting said: 

“Competition is so strong in the meat packing industry 
that you have little or no chance of raising prices above 
your other competitors. That is why the control of cost is 
so important to an individual firm. It is in that area that 
management can exercise the most control. In addition, 
the importance of cost reduction takes on further signifi- 
cance when one realizes that the net profit per dollar of 
sales averaged less than 1 per cent for the entire meat 
industry during the last decade. That means that on 1 per 
cent net profit per sale, each $1,000 that you save through 
cost reduction is equivalent in return to that received from 
$100,000 in additional sales. Similarly, $10,000 saved 
through increased efficiency would be the eqiuvalent of 
$1,000,000 in sales.” 

JOHN KILLICK: I think everyone here will agree that 
what Fred Sharpe has done for our industry in the way 
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of improving our sales training and sales methods can 
never be repaid by us. There probably isn’t a man in 
the room who has not heard him at regional meetings. 
Many of you have had him in your plants and others have 
had him in your state association meetings. A number of 
states are considering putting him on in a special program. 

Our one problem with Fred is spreading him thin 
enough to make him of maximum use to the industry; 
there is only one of him, and he will only go around so 
far. During the past year, we have tried to improve this 
situation. Our first step was the installation of clinics for 
sales managers and sales supervisors, and we may try to 
repeat these in 1959. Our purpose was to enable Fred to 
meet the men who are the managers and supervisors of 





your sales forces and to train them to go back to their 
plants and use his training methods. 

During recent months, we have made him available for 
the first time to non-members through the state association 
meetings. Some of these meetings have been tremendous. 
I believe the one to be held in South Carolina in a couple 
of weeks already has over 100 people enrolled. 

FRED SHARPE (director, sales training): I would like 
to report just a little bit on a very busy and very enjoyable 
year that I have had with your association. 

We have continued to hold the plant clinics. We also 
built a plan whereby we could take sales managers from 
different plants and bring them into a meeting and spend 
about three days with them. We held these meetings in 
Kansas City, New York, Chicago, Columbus, Atlanta and 
Jacksonville. I was pleased with the caliber of men I 
taught and the extreme interest these sales managers and 
supervisors showed in working for those three days. 

The state association in Kansas had several conferences 
with me and said, “Why can’t something be worked out 
whereby the small packer with two, or three, or six men, 
who feels that he cannot afford the fee set by the associ- 
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ation, could have you come.” The executives of NIMPA 
okayed the plan whereby I have been privileged to wor} 
through the state associations. 

The first one was held out in Kansas, the second dow, 
in Georgia and the third in Maine. Next week we meet 
in South Carolina and then in Mississippi. 

The question has been asked: What is the differencg 
between a state association meeting, where many em. 
ployers bring their sales people for a day, or where yoy 
go into a packer’s plant? The only difference is that when 
I am in your plant I am usually working with a smaller 
number and can give them more individual attention, 
With bigger groups, it is impossible to have every man on 
his feet to bring out his own particular problem and to 


LOBBY groups chat before the 
sessions. At the right, Carroll 
Canolles of the American Meat 
Institute talks with Lester |. Nor. 
ton, president of The Provisioner, 


try to analyze it for his benefit. Other than that, there is 
no difference. So far as my formal part is concerned, they 
get just as much in the big group meetings as they do in 
the smaller ones. 

All I am interested in is that you just keep me hopping 
as you have during the past three years all over the United 
States visiting with your sales people. 

Why do I say that? Because I think the value of sales 
training is becoming more apparent every day we live. 
There is an old saying: Unless it is sold, you need not 
make it. 

During the three years that I have been with your 
organization, I have seen meat packer’s salesmen hungry 
for any help that they could get to aid them in improving 
their business — which is yours. I have heard them say to 
me, “Where can I get additional help?” 

These men are making a living for themselves. They 
take pride in their work and in their organizations. I say 
to the leadership of our industry this afternoon: Unless 
you furnish that leadership, instill enthusiasm and en- 
courage that desire to do better, we are not going to make 
the progress that we need in this competitive world. 


AUDIENCE is shown wateh- 
ing slides at the NIMPA 
Accounting Conference. Dr. 
H. Wayne Bitting of the 
U. S. Department of Agfi- 
culture discussed plans for 
a study of pork processing 
costs among members of 
the association. NIMPA hes 
agreed to go ahead with 
the study as USDA agent. 
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Divisional Vice Presidents Summarize 


Regional Activities, Tell Plans for Year 


JOHN KRAUSS (vice president, eastern division): While 
we continue to emphasize the “National” in the name of 
National Independent Meat Packers Association, natu- 
rally there is rivalry between the various divisions, which 
is healthy from an organizational standpoint. We, of the 
eastern division, have reason to be proud of the accom- 
plishments of our division during the past year. 

Our annual meeting at Atlantic City on August 21-23, 
was the best-attended eastern division meeting ever held, 
and it included several innovations. One of these was 
that it was held prior to Labor Day in a resort city at the 
height of the summer season. 

Our business sessions were well attended; among the 
highlights of the program was the first demonstration 
ever given to meat packers of closed circuit television. 

The Meat Science Institute at Rutgers University drew 
meat industry students from all parts of the nation, but 
the fact that the course was held in our division just prior 
to our annual meeting made it possible for us to present 
diplomas to the members of this first graduating class. It 
was as much of an honor to us as it was to the men who 
finished the first Meat Science Institute course to be the 
hosts of a group which pioneered in what we are certain 
will become a great tradition in the meat packing industry. 

Another aspect of our work in the eastern division of 
which we can be justifiably proud has been the leader- 
ship and stimulus which our group has been providing 
for the NIMPA Accounting Conference. I believe our 
division was the first to organize periodic meetings of 
accountants and management to discuss accounting and 
cost problems at a practical level. 

Every four to six weeks, the eastern division of the 
NIMPA Accounting Conference has held meetings which 
we are convinced have made a substanial contribution 
to cost accounting within the industry. Each of these 
meetings has been attended by anywhere from 25 to 40 
accountants and management personnel charged with the 
fiscal responsibility for their firms. 

ALAN J. BRAUN (vice president, central division) : 


NIMPA's large and active 
group of packers from the 
South get together on Fri- 
day morning for breakfast 
and meeting of the south- 
ern division. Officers of 
the division are already 
making plans for a big 
meeting in New Orleans in 
mid-November of this year. 
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HIGH POINTS are described by John Krauss, John 
Krauss, Inc.; Alan J. Braun, The Braun Brothers Packing 
Co.; Lloyd L. Needham, Sioux City Dressed Beef Co.; 
Robert L. Redfearn, Redfern Sausage Co., and D. J. 
Twedell, Houston Packing Co., for respective areas. 


‘The central division held its annual meeting at the Brown 
Hotel, in Louisville, Ky. Pension and profit-sharing plans 
were discussed by Walter Hodes of Eugene M. Klein & 
Associates; Dr. Roy E. Morse spoke on “Automation and 
You—How Far Away?” George Stark, president of the 
Stark, Wetzel & Co., and chairman of the board of the 
American Meat Institute, spoke on “How We Are Win- 
ning, and For How Long.” 

NIMPA’s beef and hides committee held a very in- 
teresting and enlightening session during which Ed Swem 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER and a representative of 
the meat grading service of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, were present. Several very important topics 
were discussed and some suggestions were made. 

We also had a NIMPA Accounting Conference meet- 
ing, with such topics as: “Insurance in the Meat Packing 
Industry” and “How to Control Direct Labor Costs.” 

Our division elected four new directors. Carl Lavin 
was elected for a one-year term. For a three-year term 
to take office at this annual meeting, the group chose 
Gene Tumer of Stark, Wetzel & Co., Robert Tensfeldt, 
Stoppenbach Sausage Co. and William Young of Field 
Packing Co. 

It was decided at Louisville to hold the 1959 annual 
meeting in Milwaukee, during October. We decided to 
move away from January because of the inclement 
weather which we normally experience. 

LLOYD L. NEEDHAM (vice president, midwestern 
division): I think probably the midwestern division has 
been the weakest of NIMPA for a long time. We have 
very few members out there, but at our last meeting in 
Kansas City, we had a lot of interest, and we feel the 
future looks better. During the last weeks, we have picked 
up three members who resigned a year ago. I am pretty 
sure a fourth will be back in before this convention is over. 

At our last meeting in Kansas City, Art Sigman of 
Sigman Meat Company and Joe Linden were elected to 
the board. 


I think we have good propects in this river market 





















area, potential. I believe we will be able to triple our 
membership because of the interest we have now created 
out there. 1 am going to do all I can to bring that about. 

ROBERT L. REDFEARN (vice president, southern di- 
vision): You just heard John Krauss mention the friendly 
rivalry that exists between divisions. He commented on 
the fact that the meeting of the eastern division was the 
largest they had ever had. I would like to talk about the 
largest divisional meeting held in NIMPA-—that of the 
southern division, held in Miami Beach. We had over 
300 present. We had a good program, thanks to John 
Killick and his fine staff. 

We have in the southern division some very active 
state associations that NIMPA and John Killick have 
helped to organize. These groups deal with their own 
problems of local and state nature with which NIMPA 
cannot concern itself. I believe we have in our ten south- 
ern states nine active state associations at this time. 

We have also been active in the accounting field, hav- 
ing held quarterly meetings under the guidance of A. C. 
Bruner and Ellis Swint. 

Fred Sharpe came down our way a couple of months 
ago and held what was, I believe, his largest sales train- 
ing clinic up to that time. We had over 80 people in one 
sales clinic sponsored by a state association. 

Some of our members seem to enjoy the entertainment 
feature of our regional meetings. They have decided to 
go to New Orleans this year on November 13 and 14. 
We are planning a program now and can promise a fine 
football game on Saturday afternoon. 

D. J. TWEDELL (vice president, southwestern divi- 
sion.): We had our meeting at the Shamrock Hilton in 
Houston, and it was one of the finest divisional meetings 
that the Southwest has ever had. 

Our program at Houston included an exceptionally 
good livestock procurement session. We are concerned 
with livestock auction markets in that division where 
the independent packers do a lot of auction buying. We 
have found certain things that we have tried to correct, 


JUDGING from the great 
number of smiles, someone 
must have told a pretty 
good joke just before the 
NP cameraman popped his 
flash bulb at the breakfast 
and meeting of the NIMPA 
eastern division on Friday 
morning. John Krauss, di- 
visional vice president, was 
chosen as NIMPA president 
for 1959-60 at the April 
16-19 meeting in Chicago. 
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REGIONAL vice presidents reported on achievements and hopes 
in their divisions. Robert L. Redfearn (left) of the southern division 
had the “biggest ever meeting to report for his group, while 
midwesterner Lloyd L. Needham spoke optimistically on member. 
ship prospects in his area, awakened to NIMPA's many services. 


and we are working in close cooperation with the livestock 
auction association. 

We had a good panel of supermarket buyers and man. 
agers, and it worked out very well. 

We are also working very closely with colleges in our 
area on various projects. 

I think our cattle slaughter is down a little more than 
in the nation as a whole. I believe that in many instances 
slaughter of cows and calves in Texas has been down 
40 per cent from two years ago. They have all gone to 
feed lots and to restocking. 

We elected two new members to our board—Archie 
Sloan, from Dallas, and Joe Finkbeiner of Little Rock. 
We have had some membership difficulties in the South- 
west, but I think NIMPA is definitely on the upswing in 
that area and we are looking ahead to better times for the 
association in the southwestern division. 





WELLS HUNT, Alan Braun, Rich- 
mond Unwin and others relax over 
coffee at the central division 
breakfast and meeting which was 
held on Friday morning. The di- 
vision will hold its annual meeting 
in Milwaukee this fall whether the 
Braves win or lose the pennant. 
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LL I would like to do this afternoon is to tell you 
of a few of the Washington developments during the past 
year and to tell you of some of the bills which are pend- 
ing and the status of legislation that is of interest to the 
meat packing industry. 

Most of the members of the industry are familar with 
the 1920 consent decree, and its status will be of interest 
to you. You probably recall that the government moved 
for summary judgment in the case on the theory that 
there were no outstanding issues disputed by the parties, 
and that the government was entitled to judgment as 
a matter of law. 

The federal court in Chicago decided against the 
government on that motion and, in effect, put the case in 
a position to go forward. 

During the past month or two, the government has 
been endeavoring to obtain all over the United States 
from meat packers and food retailers a good deal of in- 
formation. About 1,500 questionnaires were sent out. 
These, I believe, are based on certain statistics cited by 
the defendants—Swift & Company, Armour and Company 
and The Cudahy Packing Co.—in support of some of their 
motions for modification of the consent decree. 

I understand that the pre-trial conferences are likelv 
to commence in another month or so—probably they will 
get underway seriously in the fall. By my personal esti- 
mate based on experience in these anti-trust cases, this 
litigation may well go on for a year or two years before 
it is finally decided, in all probability, in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

ANTI-TRUST DECISION: Two weeks ago the U. S. 
Supreme Court settled an important question of anti- 
trust law by holding that a private individual, in order 
to file a triple-damage action against alleged conspirators 
who have damaged him, need not show that a public in- 
jury resulted from the conspiracy. This was a unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court, reversing the U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the 9th Circuit. 

Another interesting reversal was made by the Federal 
Trade Commission in fairly recent months in the case of 
Giant Food Shopping Center, Inc. The Giant people had 
bought 100 shares of Armour and Company stock after 
Giant had been sued by the Federal Trade Commission 
for allegedly inducing discriminatory advertising allow- 
ances or payments from its suppliers. The FTC charged 
that Giant had violated Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and the respondent contended it was a 
meat packer which brought it within the meaning of the 
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Legislation Affecting Industry 
Keeps NIMPA on Go in Capital 






GENERAL COUNSEL Edwin H. Pewett briefs members 
on major legal developments of past year and describes 
pending bills of importance to packers, urging audience 
to help whenever possible with support at local level. 





Packers and Stockyards Act. Therefore, Giant argued, the 
Secretary of Agriculture had jurisdiction over it and the 
Commission lacked jurisdiction so the complaint should 
be dismissed. 

The hearing examiner so held. He was reversed by the 
full Commission, which held that the language of the 
law, even before the 1958 amendment of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, put Giant within FTC jurisdiction. 
For a firm to attain “packer” status through acquisition of 
an interest in a meat packing firm, the FTC said, the 
nature of its relation with the packer must present a po- 
tential for its exercise of a role of responsibility or possi- 
bilities for sharing more than trivially in the fruits of 
the packing enterprise. The Commission found no such 
integration, as it put it, of activities on the part of the 
two corporations, Giant and Armour, and repeated that 
Giant’s interest in Armour through stock ownership was 
“infinitesimal.” The Commission also held that the 1958 
amendment giving the FTC jurisdiction over packer ac- 
tivities other than meat packing was retroactive in scope. 

FTC HITS GROWTH BY ACQUISITION: Recently 
the FTC filed under Section 7 of the Clayton Act, which 
is the anti-merger statute, a proceeding against National 
Tea Co., Chicago, alleging that the acquisition by Na- 
tional Tea of 13 corporations and their 440 stores had 
reasonable probability of substantial lessening of compe- 
tition. The FTC also filed a similar complaint against The 
Kroger Co., Cincinnati, alleging that the acquisition by 





PACKERS seem to be enjoying themselves at NIMPA reception. 
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Kroger over a period of time of some 40 corporations and 
their approximately 1,900 food stores has such probability 
of substantially lessening competition. 

It is interesting to note the trend of the anti-trust 
authorities to reach back to practices which commenced 
many years ago, since the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of the United States vs. du Pont and General 
Motors. The du Pont case was tried here in Chicago, lost 
by the government, and subsequently reversed by the 
Supreme Court. Thirty-odd years after du Pont obtained 
its interest in General Motors, it learned that this interest 
was illegal. 

Ted Broecker has told you of the designation by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the methods of humane 
slaughter within the meanings of the Humane Slaughter 
Act of 1958. I will not dwell on that. He did a magnifi- 
cent job, incidentally, in the capacity of serving on the 
Secretary's Advisory Committee and in helping to bring 
about the report made to the Secretary on which he based 
his designation. Ted Broecker had also told you, and I 
think this is very important, that the drive now is going 
forward at the state level by the sponsors of this humane 
slaughter legislation to bring about state statutes. 

Most of you have heard about Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion Memorandum 269, which would restrict fat content 
to 30 per cent in frankfurter, Vienna and bologna type 
sausage. When this memorandum was issued, we im- 
mediately protested this section, and, as Jack Killick will 
tell you, conferences with Department of Agriculture 
officials have resulted in holding back the proposed action. 

MEAT-TYPE HOG STUDY: A March 2, 1959 report 
by the House committee on appropriations, which became 
available only two weeks ago, is entitled “A Special 
Report of Study on Meat-Type Hog and Other Agri- 
culture Matters.” This report is rather significant, and I 
think it would behoove you to get a copy of it. It em- 
phasizes the need for more meat-type hogs and less fat 
on pork products. 

We have, as you know, a market news service to which 
a number of you subscribe. Many bills have been intro- 
duced on the House side to repeal the excise tax on 
telephone and teletype services. All such measures have 
been referred to the House ways and means committee, 
the chairman of which is Representative Wilbur Mills of 
Arkansas. The principal effort, of course, in this regard 
is made in the House of Representatives because revenues 
are involved, and the exclusive jurisdiction is with the 
ways and means committee. There is no indication as to 
the outcome except the chairman seems to lean toward 
an extensive review of the entire tax structure rather 
than to make piecemeal attempts to change the tax laws. 

Donald J. Hardenbrook has told you about the: position 
taken by labor. I might mention that labor is asking for 
an increase in the minimum wage and a very broad cov- 
erage. I hope you will take Mr. Hardenbrook seriously, 
because we can certainly use your individual help on 
these legislative matters. 

RECOGNITION OF STATE MEAT INSPECTION: In 
a recent bulletin we mentioned a bill of Congressman Har- 
lan Hagen of California, relating to the meat inspection 
service of the Department of Agriculture. If this bill is en- 
acted, it would enable the USDA to give recognition to 
the meat inspection services of the various states and to 
use state-paid inspectors in the federal program. This 
bill is similar to the one introduced by Rep. Hagen in the 
last session. It would add a clause to the act of June 5, 
1958, which would say, “and except that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may cooperate with agencies of states or 
subdivisions thereof and may conduct examinations, in- 
vestigations and inspections as he determines practicable 
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through any officer or employe of such agency who js 
commissioned by the Secretary for such purpose and who 
may be compensated by the state or subdivision thereof 
for such service.” 

Recently we learned through THE NaTIONAL Pro- 
VISIONER Of a letter which was written last year and which 
is in the hands of the House committee on agriculture, 
in which the Department of Agriculture indicated that 
it does not oppose this legislation, which is significant. 

Senator Neuberger of Oregon has urged stand-by con- 
trols, and there are a number of other bills which I wil} 
mention only very briefly. There are a number in the 
anti-trust field, which I think would be of interest pri- 
marily to those of you who contemplate having any prob- 
lems with the Department of Justice, or the Federal 
Trade Commission. One by Senator Kefauver of Tennessee 
would provide that cease and desist orders issued either 
under the Clayton Act or Robinson-Patman Act would 


DISCUSSING things 
over desk in foyer of 
grand ballroom are 
R. E. Bonimi (left) of 
Food Management, 
Inc., Cincinnati, and 
Roy Joseph, Marathon 
division of American 
Can, Menasha, Wis. 


become final in 60 days if no court review is sought. 
To illustrate, once a cease and desist order is obtained, 
the agency would have to take three steps. First, the 
agency would have to get the order. If you violated it, 
the agency would go to the Court of Appeals and get its 
order changed into an order of the court. Then if you 
violated the court order, the agency would have to go at 
you on a contempt charge. The agency’s order would be- 
come effective after 60 days if no court review was 
sought, and then it would be binding if the Kefauver 
bill is passed. 

CIVIL SUBPOENA OF DOCUMENTS: There is 
another bill by Senator Kefauver which would require 
the producing of documents needed for the prosecution 
of a civil charge. At the moment, there is no such civil 
process. If the attorney general wants to subpoena your 
documents, he must utilize criminal proceedings and im- 
panel a grand jury. A bill by Senator Sparkman of Ala- 
bama would amend the Clayton Act to extend federal 
regulations to bank mergers accomplished by acquisition 
of assets. Another by Senator Kefauver and others, in- 
cluding Representative Patman of Texas, would limit the 
use of good faith as an absolute defense in price dis- 
crimination cases. 

All these bills are important to you, including those 
which affect the Federal Trade Commission, because | 
think the Department of Agriculture tends to follow the 
Commission in the holdings of the Commission with 
respect to trade practices. 

You probably know that a joint statement recently was 
filed supporting meat inspection appropriations. Signers 
included all the major packing associations and also in- 
cluded the Livestock Sanitary Association, the National 
Farmers Union and others. The statement urged the Con- 
gress to approve the request for over $21,000,000 for the 
meat inspection program of the USDA. 

We are very busy in Washington trying to watch for 
legislation that affects you and to appear and testify in 
favor of it or against it upon instructions from our exect- 
tive committee or board. We hope that you will do every- 
thing you can to be of help to us at the local level. 
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NIMPA Pension and Profit-Sharing Program 


Offers Many Benefits, Savings to Members 


7. NIMPA pension and profit-sharing program, en- 
dorsed and recommended by the industrial relations com- 
mittee after two years of careful study, was approved by 
the executive committee and the board of directors just 
ten months ago. 

With board of directors’ approval, the association 
general trust for pension and profit-sharing plans for 
members of the National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation was established on June 18, 1958. On January 
20, 1959, the Internal Revenue Service approved the trust 
as tax-exempt under the applicable provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code. The very recent approval by the 
Internal Revenue Service now enables the membership 
to take advantage of the many opportunities offered by 
this association-sponsored trust. 

During this short period, the program already has be- 
come an accomplished fact—a vital new service provided 
by NIMPA for the benefit of members. 

’ Following approval of the program, Eugene M. Klein 
and Associates, a national firm of actuaries and pension 
plan consultants, was appointed as plan coordinator, and 
the American Security and Trust Co., Washington, D. C., 
was selected as trustee. Initial announcements reporting 
the adoption of the pension and profit-sharing program 
and a summary of the major benefits were sent to all 
members in July of 1958, and the encouraging response 
indicated that many NIMPA members were interested. 
The plan coordinator maintains a national network of 
representatives who are personally available to provide 
on-the-spot local service to NIMPA members in all parts 
of the country, and all NIMPA members who requested 
information about the program were contacted by these 
network representatives. 

This activity was welcomed by many members, and 
the board of directors recently approved the releasing of 
the complete NIMPA membership list to the plan co- 
ordinator. These names were forwarded to network repre- 













LLOYD NEEDHAM, vice presi- 
dent of NIMPA's midwestern di- 
vision, leads the discussion at the 
regional breakfast and meeting on 
Friday morning. The group is 
making a strong drive to get 
more packer members for the na- 
tional association. Needham has 
been proposed as the new repre- 
sentative of NIMPA on the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 
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COORDINATOR Walter J. Hodes of Eugene M. Klein 
and Associates outlines some advantages of new plan, 
including important tax deductions and help of experts 
in highly technical field, and reports that interest in pro- 
gram is mounting even more rapidly since IRS approval. 


sentatives last month, and a majority of NIMPA members 
have now been contacted personally by representatives in 
their own communities. 

PROGRAM AT A GLANCE: The NIMPA general trust 
is a common trust arrangement between participating 
member companies of the association. It is designed to as- 
sist members in the establishment of separate pension and 
profit-sharing plans under one master trust agreement, 
and to provide them with savings in administrative and 
operating expenses. The pension and profit-sharing pro- 
gram is available to members and associate members on 
a voluntary basis and is sponsored by NIMPA as an im- 
portant association service to interested members. 

A member company can participate regardless of size 
or number of employes and obtain the same tax benefits 
and deferred income opportunities previously available 
only to the officers and employes of large corporations. 
Each member company plan is individually tailored to 
meet the specific requirements, needs and resources of 
that particular organization. In working out such details, 
the member company has the assistance and guidance of 
the plan coordinator and receives local service in planning, 
installing and operating the plan through the national 
network of representatives maintained by Eugene M. Klein 
and Associates. 

The new NIMPA pension and profit-sharing program 
puts every interested NIMPA member on the same ad- 
vantageous basis as executives of the giant corporations in 
setting up a program of future personal security. Members 
can obtain important tax deductions, life insurance up to 
$50,000 without medical examination, capital gains oppor- 
tunities and many other benefits under the NIMPA pro- 
gram with savings in time, effort and money. 

Over 100 inquiries have been received from NIMPA 
members, and 45 member companies have submitted 
the necessary data to enable the plan coordinator to 
provide them with preliminary reports on benefits avail- 
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able under the NIMPA program. The plan coordinator 
prepares these member reports in exacting detail, using 
electronic data processing equipment to report on the 
benefits available to each employe to be covered and the 
costs of the plan. 

Several companies adopted plans under the NIMPA 
general trust prior to its approval by the Internal Revenue 
Service. Since the Internal Revenue Service only ap- 
proved the general trust on January 20, 1959, it is expected 
that many other members will join the program shortly. 
About 30 members already have investigated plans under 
the trust and have indicated strong interest in joining the 
program during 1959. There has been a marked interest, 
particularly during the past two months, with NIMPA 
members continuously requesting information and mem- 
bers’ reports on individual plans. It is believed that the 





impetus given by the approval of the Internal Revenue 
Service will be large. This has been the experience with 
other trusts of this type. 

Of special interest is the fact that many companies have 
retained the services of the plan coordinator to handle 
their problems relating to labor negotiations on pension 
plans. Further information is given on this unique aspect 
of the program later on in this report. 

Our own evaluation is that interest in the program has 
been substantial and is now mounting more rapidly than 
ever. We believe the program is certain to become a more 
and more important service provided by the association 
for the benefit of its members. 

COORDINATOR’S EXPERIENCES: A few of the more 
interesting experiences and findings of the plan coordinator 
in working with members include the following: 

1. While the program was designed to assist the smaller 
and medium-sized companies, many larger firms have re- 
quested information and assistance. 

2. Many companies with existing plans are interested in 
modernizing these and joining the NIMPA general trust. 
Several of the existing plans which we reviewed for mem- 
ber companies were complicated, were high in cost, pro- 
vided for fixed annual payments and were not properly 
serviced. Substantial assistance can be provided to com- 
panies with such problems. 

3. Companies with existing plans are interested in 
adopting a supplemental plan under the NIMPA general 
trust as a means of providing tax-free«leath benefits, capi- 
tal gains opportunities and similar advantages for key 
employes in their organizations. 

4, A number of member companies have expressed ap- 
preciation at having the services of experienced actuaries 
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available under the NIMPA program to assist and guide 
them in preparing for pension negotiations with the pack. 
inghouse unions. 

5. Most of the interest to date has been in pension 
plans. However, about 10 per cent of the inquiries have 
requested information on profit-sharing, and interest in 
this feature also can be expected to grow as its tax ad- 
vantages are more fully understood. 

6. Many companies which merely thought about or 
talked about pension plans for years previously have now 
been motivated to active investigation of such plans as a 
result of the availability of the NIMPA pension and profit. 
sharing program. 

7. Many member companies did not realize or under- 
stand the valuable tax advantages and benefits available 
under pension and profit-sharing plans until the NIMPA 


NP PHOTOGRAPHER 
catches part of the crowd 
of packers highlighted as 
they stream out of the 
grand ballroom of the 
Palmer House after the 
general session on Friday 
afternoon. The number of 
conventioneers at the annu- 
al meeting increased with 
each day until the climactic 
session and party on Sat- 
urday evening, April 18, 


program provided them with a source of sound informa- 
tion on the subject. 

8. We are gratified at the number of members who have 
indicated their pleasure at having the opportunity to call 
on experts in this highly technical field, and who have 
asked us to report to NIMPA their appreciation for the 
professional actuarial and consulting services provided 
by the plan coordinator. 

SAVINGS TO MEMBERS: One of the important 
features of the program is in the savings of time, effort 
and money, which is made available to members who 
install pension or profit-sharing plans. These savings in- 
clude: a) Simplicity of installation. Because all necessary 
documents for installation of a plan under the NIMPA 
general trust are already on hand, the member saves sub- 
stantial sums that would otherwise be necessary for 
preparation of such documents. b) Actuarial services. In 
those instances where a fee is applicable, it is nominal 
in relation to the amount that would be required for a 
non-member. c) Administration expenses, Administration 
fees for operation of plans and investment of funds can be 
a sizable item. Thése, too, are kept to a minimum under 
the NIMPA program. d) Insurance expenses. The oppor 
tunity of obtaining up to $50,000 in life insurance without 
medical examination is a valuable benefit that cannot be 
obtained on an individual basis. e) Fund earnings. The 
NIMPA general trust enables the trustee to obtain maxi- 
mum interest earnings with greater safety through a more 
diversified portfolio than would be possible for an indi- 
vidual company plan in any other way. f) Consulting 
services. The consulting services and actuarial facilities of 
a national firm of pension experts are available to all 
members to assist them in the design, installation and 
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administration of all types of employe benefit programs. 
g) Flexibility in financing. The ability to contribute ‘high 
amounts in good years and small amounts in lean years is 
an important advantage of the program. It permits a 
member to obtain maximum tax savings. h) Simplicity of 
operation. Over the years, the member receives regular 
reports, material for employes and continuous servicing 
that would result in substantial expense if he were not a 
part of the NIMPA program. 

COMPENSATION OF PLAN COORDINATOR: 
Several members have asked, “How is Eugene M. Klein 
and Associates compensated under the association pro- 
gram?” The answer will be of general interest to members. 
The plan coordinator has made the major investment 


PACKERS wander through the 
exhibit hall viewing displays of 
equipment and supplies for meat 
industry use. Visitors were still 
plentiful in the hall on Sunday, 
April 19, after the official end of 
the annual convention. A number 
of pieces of new equipment were 
on display at this year's show and 
are pictured and described on 
pages 118 to 125 of this issue. 


needed to launch the program as the result of our con- 
viction that members will find the program useful and 
will participate in it. As the program develops, this invest- 
ment is returned as we are compensated through com- 
mission income from funds that are invested in insurance 
contracts and actuarial fees in connection with the valu- 
ation of investment accounts. Compensation received by 
the plan coordinator is devoted: first, to the maintenance 
of the promotional program for the association; second, to 
the preparation of studies, installation and servicing of the 
individual pension plans of members, and third, to the 
maintenance of network representatives nationally in order 
to provide local service to members on a personal basis. 

In most instances, since many members are smaller and 
medium-sized companies, most companies will normally 
qualify for free studies to provide complete details which 
will enable them to reach a decision on the merits of the 
















CROWD listening to Lt. Col. 
Beauchamp at Saturday's session 
in the Red Lacquer room as he 
explains government procedure in 
purchasing meat for the use of 
the armed forces. Some doubtful 
points brought up by members 
of the audience were clarified at 
the question and answer session. 
The representives of MSSA told 
the packer group that the agency 
is working hard to make it easier 
for contractors to supply the food 
needs of the U. S. armed forces. 
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program. Thereafter, the annual fee for those companies 
adopting combination plans, using insurance and invest- 
ments, generally wili range from $100 to $250. 

Naturally, there are some limits to this free service. If 
the employe group to be covered includes 125 persons or 
more, if extensive figures are required for pension negoti- 
ations, or if modernization of an existing plan requires a 
major study, a fee must be charged. If a plan involves an 
investment account only, with no insurance, there also 
must be a reasonable fee for valuation of the investment 
account, In the limited number of instances involving 
situations of this type, any such fees are discussed fully 
with those concerned before the work is undertaken. 

In those cases which use the investment account without 





insurance and cover large numbers of employes, or union 
negotiations, or complex problems, the fees will range 
from a few hundred dollars for a small company to several 
thousand dollars for the very large company. One mem- 
ber who needed actuarial data and guidance for union 
negotiations compared our services with those of a local 
consultant. He then remarked, “You are certainly in line 
on your fees. In addition, you gave us more complete 
details and information, and our pension costs under the 
NIMPA program were much lower.” This would be a 
normal experience. 

AID IN UNION NEGOTIATIONS: Under the NIMPA 
program, the services of the plan coordinator are fully 
available to forearm pension negotiators of member com- 
panies with sound, factual and actuarial data basic to the 
success of pension negotiations with union representatives, 
Eugene M. Klein and Associates has had extensive experi- 
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ence in assisting companies in the meat packing industry 
to prepare for negotiations on pensions, and several mem- 
bers of NIMPA already have found these services to be 
most valuable in creating better understanding of the prob- 
lems involved. 

We believe this phase of our service will be much more 
important to NIMPA members than perhaps was generally 
realized. With adequate information in advance, pension 
negotiations can be handled properly and countless costly 
errors can be avoided. Judging from our experience to 
date, members who have utilized this phase of our services 
have appreciated the opportunity of having at their dis- 





posal a firm with adequate experience in the pension 
problems of meat packing companies, and full knowledge 
of the pension patterns and provisions of other packers. 

As this phase of our work continues, we will constantly 
be building up a store of factual data and be serving as a 
clearing-house of information in providing member com- 
panies with the facts, guidance and assistance necessary 
for successful pension negotiations. Indications at present 
are that this may be an unexpected and highly important 
dividend of the NIMPA program. We currently are pre- 
paring pension studies for the use of six NIMPA members 
in pension negotiations. 

In cooperation with NIMPA headquarters, the plan co- 
ordinator maintains a continuing information program for 
members. This includes: slide talks and presentations at 
national and regional NIMPA meetings; bulletin and news- 
letter information for members; an information advertising 
program in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER and Meat maga- 
zines; news articles for industry magazines; publication of a 
number of informational booklets and folders for members, 
with more contemplated; preparation and printing of pen- 
sion booklets for employes of companies introducing 
pension and profit-sharing plans; publication of Pensions 
magazine for executives of member companies, to keep 
them informed of current developments; continuous prepa- 
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STUDIES in convention relaxation are provided 
by’ these off-beat photos taken by the NP cam- 
eraman. Conventioneer at left is doing a little 
home style stretching-out as he listens to talk in 
Red Lacquer room. At right, Chris Finkbeiner's 
boots, a program and a full ash tray furnish a 
kind of “end-of-the-afternoon" relaxing pattern. 


ration of members reports, covering suggestions and de- 
tails of individual plans, and preparation of individual an- 
nual reports for each employe of each member company 
participating in the NIMPA program. 

INCENTIVE TO JOIN NIMPA: Several meat packing 
companies not presently members of NIMPA have con- 
tacted Eugene M. Klein and Associates regarding the 
pension and profit-sharing program. The plan coordinator 
will prepare preliminary studies for interested non- 
members, who are notified that membership in NIMPA is 
required before they can be certified by John Killick, 
executive secretary, that they are eligible to participate 


OPENING the general ses- 
sion on Thursday is Ted 
Broecker, president and 
chairman of the board of 
NIMPA, and president of 
The Klarer Co., Louisville, 
Ky. He is flanked and 
backed by officers and re- 
gional officials of the Na- 
tional Independent Meat 
Packers Association. 


under the NIMPA pension and profit-sharing program. 

On April 14, 1959, Eugene M. Klein and Associates 
received an inquiry from an interested non-member which 
is quoted below: 

“I own a packinghouse and I am interested in NIMPA 
membership. What does it cost to join? Then how much 
is it? I take THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER and that is where 
I saw your advertisement, ‘A Super-Highway to Security’.” 

The pension and profit-sharing program should make 
membership in NIMPA more attractive. 

As plan coordinator, we would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend the most cordial welcome to all members 
of NIMPA to visit our headquarters office in Cleveland at 
any time. We believe you will be interested in personally 
meeting all our people, in seeing the batteries of electronic 
machines we use for processing your material, and in 
reviewing your own program with our experienced de- 
partment heads and executives. 

We particularly want to thank John Killick and his 
staff for their advice, their help and their tremendous co- 
operation in putting the NIMPA pension and profit-sharing 
program into action. Our own substantial continuing in- 
vestment in providing informational material, in processing 
of reports and in all of the many details required to put 
the program in motion shows our faith in its success. 
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Businessmen Must Get Down on 





Floor of the Political Arena 





VICE PRESIDENT Donald J. Hardenbrook of Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corp. draws on history to point up danger 
of apathy and says only politically responsible business- 
men can stem the socialistic tide in the United States. 



















cic dealing with the subject on which I have 
been asked to speak, I would like for a few minutes to 
take you back down the corridors of time. I would like 
to give you two examples in the history of nations which 
in various ways resemble the progressive erosion of the 
basic principles and functions of the American political 
economy which has been going on for many years in 
the United States. 

These examples are somewhat frightening, but they do 
serve the purpose of illustrating that what has happened 
to other people can also happen to us. If there is one 
lesson that the history of man’s struggle for liberty seems 
to have proved, it is this: The individual who desires the 
very real blessings of political, intellectual and religious 
freedom must be eternally vigilant in guarding these bless- 
ings. If he does not assume this responsibility and leaves 
it to others, he will sooner or later find that many or all 
of his freedoms have disappeared. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero, who may be regarded as the 
last liberal of antiquity, was granted the title of “The 
Father of His Country.” He was unable to save it, how- 
ever, from becoming a totalitarian country under Julius 
Caesar. Cicero was liquidated in a purge originated by 
Mark Antony. After that, no man’s life or property was 
safe. Dictatorship succeeded dictatorship, destroying all 
sense of political responsibility among its citizens. More 
and more planned economy followed, which led to more 
and more economic confusion. 

The currency was not stable; there was great unemploy- 
ment in all of the principal cities. No less than 20 per 





WAITING for Thursday's general session to begin are (I. to r.) 
J. C. Dreher, jr, secretary-treasurer, Dreher Packing Co., Inc., Col- 
umbia, S. C.; C. O. Hinsdale, executive vice president and general 
manager, Balentine Packing Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C.; Earl T. Jones, 
business manager, J. Jones Sausage Co., Raleigh, N. C.; Ernest 
Hinterkopf, president, Dirr's Gold Seal Meats, Miami, Fla.; P. D. 
Bartholomew, representative, Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
and J. J. Swick, president, Copeland Sausage Co., Alachua, Fla. 
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cent of the population was on the public payrolls, Taxes 
were so high that the farmers were compelled to turn their 
lands over to the government. Collective farming was 
attempted, but the government could not get the people 
to work because the proletarian no longer had the habit 
of working. Few cared to hold office. They would not 
even fight to save themselves. 

Finally, the border was opened and the barbarians 
were brought in to raise crops and man the defense. It 
was not until 1,500 years after Cicero that a group of 
Italians in Florence was able to set up a new republic. 

GREAT BRITAIN’S DECLINE: More recent European 
history has another parallel to this erosion, but of all the 
countries which have moved into the collective orbit or 
socialist orbit, Great Britain concerns us most. While 
Russia was overwhelmed overnight by a revolutionary con- 
vulsion, Great Britain’s decline has followed a peaceful 
and painless pattern of revolution, taking the sum of 40 
years, which we are imitating in this country, 

The proponents of socialist doctrines in this country 
have their same philosophical kin in the British Fabian 
socialist government. I will now quickly describe to you 
the unfolding of the British plan by which that once- 
great country — the birthplace of modern free government 
and modern capitalism — by the vote of the people came 
under the domination of a socialist government. 

In 1883, a small group of socialists organized what they 
called the “Fabian Society.” Among its members were 
George Bernard Shaw and Ramsay MacDonald. The Fa- 
bians decided to socialize England through a series of 
gradual steps, rather than by violent revolutionary means. 
They named themselves “Fabians” because they followed 
the tactics of the Roman general, Fabius Maximus Quintus, 
who defeated Hannibal by clever withdrawals and fight- 
ing him in-small sections, rather than meeting him in a 
big engagement. That is the old “divide-and-conquer” 
technique for victory. 

This became the training school for socialist leaders, 
speakers and writers. The Fabians, realizing that the word 
“socialism” was unpopular, labeled their plan “welfare.” 
The program was disclosed gradually, and by adopting 
the tactics of Fabius Quintus, they offered it in small, 
successive sections so as not to awaken suspicion and 
vigorous opposition. 

They decided against total state ownership of industry, 
that is to say, the totalitarian state. However, they pro- 
posed state ownership of the great basic industries, such 
as electric power, transportation and basic metals. The 
balance of the economic system was to be privately owned 
and operated. 

CONTROL OF LABOR: They sought control of labor 
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unions for, to accomplish their objective, they realized 
that it would be necessary to control the minds and actions 
of the working class. They decided to form a political 
party, which later became the British Labor party. They 
began by cooperating with the Liberal party, which cor- 
responds to our own Democratic party, until their own 
Labor party acquired the strength to replace it. They also 
agreed they must penetrate and capture the instruments 
of public opinion and information, such as educators, 
church men and journalists, and thus, behind a humani- 
tarian facade, they would realize their goal, which was 
to establish socialism bit by bit without the “socialist” 
label and without arousing the suspicion of the masses. 

They captured the British trade unions. In their early 
days, the British unions, like the craft unions of our 
country, were purely instruments for collective bargain- 
ing between employes and employer. They were not in- 
terested in altering the structure of British society and con- 
sidered politics as contaminating. However, the Fabians 
believed they could capture the union leaders and official 
union machinery by pushing reform and welfare measures. 
If they were successful with the leaders, the Fabians 
reasoned, the membership would fall in behind them. 

The plan worked, and without the word “socialism” 
being used, the unions were eased into political life and 
eventually came under complete socialist domination. 

The years rolled by, and in 1929 a great depression 
spread over the world. By 1935, Hitler was in full career. 
England and all Europe began to become armed, which 
produced the usual bubble of armament prosperity with 
its inevitable result — war. World War I had dealt Eng- 
land a smashing blow from which she never recovered. 

REACH FOR RAINBOW: World War II brought her 
to her knees. With her foreign trade, which was her life 
blood, rapidly declining; with her economic system in 
ruins, her cabinet solution was often a grim one. Naturally, 
therefore, the rainbow promises of the Socialists — the good 
life, jobs for all, security for all from the cradle to the 
grave — looked better to the people. So, in 1945, the 
British elected a socialist government without compre- 
hending the full meaning of their decision. This was indeed 
a turning point in history. 

Human beings are subject to be influenced by great 
tides of thought that run unseen deeply below the surface 
of society. These powerful streams of opinion can move 
masses of people along with them, without the individual 
being aware of the direction in which he is drifting. Up 
to a certain point, it is possible to resist these powerful 
tides and change their direction, but if action is not taken 
in time, they become so overpowering that there may be 
no point of return for society. 

I believe America has been moving along on one of 
these great tides whose perils are not visible to the ma- 
jority, but I also believe that we still have in our hands 
the means of checking this on-rush to disaster, by revi- 
talizing the doctrines on which this country was founded. 

Today, more than ever before, our day-to-day lives are 
vitally affected, even controlled, by what takes place in 
the halls of Congress and local legislatures. What takes 
place there and whom we send there should be the con- 
cern of every citizen. It is also most important to realize 
that Congressmen and legislators are just human beings, 
even as you and I, but the pressure is on them as the 
result of the work load and other factors which are unbe- 
lievably great. They live regimented, high-speed lives. 
The more one sees of them in action, the more one comes 
to admire and respect them, or most of them, as an able, 
dedicated group who take their responsibilities seriously 
under an extremely heavy work schedule. 

LEGISLATORS WANT HELP: However, they need 
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FEEDING a hot dog to packer A. W. Hughes is pretty Alice 
Davis of the Patricia Stevens agency, while Siggie Wolff, First 
Spice Mixing Co., Inc., New York City; Bill Kaufmann, First Spice, 
Cincinnati, and Fred Caume, First Spice, Montreal, look on. 


help and counsel. What is more, they welcome assistance 
as they consider the myriads of proposals and bills before 
them. Because of this situation, proponents and opponents 
of legislation should take all proper steps to present their 
views to their elected representatives. As a matter of fact, 
our assistance is not just an opportunity, it is a responsi- 
bility, and to fail in this assistance is to fail the general 
public and members of the business world. 

To many people, activities of this kind mean getting 
into politics. They are quite right, but there is nothing 
wrong with politics or with being politically active. Un- 
fortunately, however, too many of us do not wish to 
participate in political affairs, Far too many are perfectly 
willing to let someone else carry on for them. 

The penalty for such inactivity, the cost of this “Let- 
George-do-it” attitude, is to be ruled by those who do 
not always have our best interests—the public's best 
interest —in mind. Politics is one of the most important 
threads in the fabric of our day-to-day lives. For in poli- 
tics, we come to grips with all the things that concern 
human beings. 

Politics is little things, the little things which add up 
to the big things in our daily lives. In politics are re- 
vealed all the greatness, mediocrity and crime in human 
nature, with its fascinating but inscrutable complexities 
which scientists find it impossible to measure and no artist 
could possibly depict. Politics is by no means a business. 
It is, in fact, a process by which free men seek a com- 
promise between unrestricted freedom and order. It is a 
condition of life, as is the atmosphere we breathe. It is 
something to live with, or die for, something to influence 
if we desire and control if we can, but it cannot be 
neglected with impunity, no matter how busy we are. 

COMMUNITY IS BASIC GROUP: Most of us in Amer- 
ica are conservative, peaceful people, working and doing 
what we can, enjoying what we may and being what we 
should in the eyes of our neighbor. The community — 
not the corporation, not the union, not the Chamber of 
Commerce, not the employer’s association—the com- 
munity is still the basic and essential group in our society. 

In that community, there must be a virile and un- 
selfish leadership, especially leadership in political affairs. 
That, gentlemen, is where you come in. Such leadership 
should come from those whose training and occupation 
have to do with management, with organization and with 
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the communication of ideas. Politics is basically just that — 
the organization of ideas, the communication of those 
ideas and the management of the campaign to get people 
to exercise their rights and responsibilities concerning 
those ideas. Business organizations, large and small, have 
just that sort of talent to a degree not possessed by any 
other group. Having these talents places definite responsi- 
bilities on the kind of men who are in this room today, 
responsibilities which as I said before, cannot be ignored 
with impunity; responsibilities not only to become inter- 
ested participants in the political arena, but also to as- 
sume leadership roles as well. 

Those who agree to accept these responsibilities may 
well ask the question: How? How do we get into this? 
What must we do? 

There is no magic formula, but there are several basic 
rules which, if followed, can help to make us more politi- 
cally effective, and they are worthy of your most serious 
consideration. 

WHAT TO DO: First, the businessman must keep 
abreast of current developments and trends in legislation 
and be ready to express his views on such matters to his 
Congressmen, to his associates and to his other friends. 
Such interest must not be confined solely to that legisla- 
tion which directly affects his business. Politics knows no 
boundaries. It is no respecter of persons nor companies. 
What may seem unimportant and of no effect on you 
today may tomorrow come back in administrative inter- 
pretations or judiciary rulings to control, to regiment, to 
disrupt your policies and practices. 

Next, there is the matter of keeping in touch with 
your elective legislators, communicating with them. I have 
heard so many times over a period of years complaints 
by Congressmen about the apathy of businessmen on pro- 
posed legislation. None of the Congressmen I have met 
is a practitioner of the art of mental telepathy. If you 
expect them to know how you feel, you must express your- 
self directly to them. Another complaint is that the con- 
stituents at home will write scorching letters when some- 
thing displeases them, but they seldom send letters of 
praise when a legislator takes a stand which meets their 
approval. Expressing appreciation is doubly important 
when it takes courage for an elective legislator to take a 
stand for freedom and against socialism. 

For some reason, businessmen think that the trade as- 
sociation, or the N.A.M. or the Chamber of Commerce 
can be their sole agent in legislative matters. By simply 
joining them, they shift their entire responsibility in po- 
litical affairs to those organizations. Nothing can be farther 
from reality. Political responsibilities cannot be met by 
proxies. While those business and trade organizations can 
and do perform service in the legislative field, they are 
no substitute for aroused public opinion from back home. 

POLITICS NEEDS YOU: In the affairs of men and na- 
tions, things don’t just happen. They are made to happen. 
In your own organization, things don’t just happen. You 
make them happen, and it is the same in politics. After 
all, the history of the human race is replete with ex- 
amples of group action and struggles for political power, 
and we are in such a legislative struggle right now. The 
battle lines are drawn — freedom versus collectivism — and 
the outcome to a great extent depends on whether the 
businessmen will assume their political responsibilities. 

We have reviewed the necessity of becoming actively 
interested in matters of legislative importance. I have also 
stressed the need of expressing your views, and your ap- 
preciation as well, about the activities of our legislators. 

There is another extremely important political responsi- 
bility of businessmen, and it is that of becoming personally 
active in politics, right down at the district and precinct 
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level. Perhaps the best way to present the need for this 
and the opportunity for this is to observe first some of 
the things which the opposition is openly and purpose- 
fully doing in this area. 

On July 19, 1956, James L. McDevitt, co-director of 
the Committee on Political Education (COPE), at a re- 
gional meeting of local union officials in New England at 
Hartford, Conn., was quoted by an observer on the spot 
as making the following statement: “We are driving to 
see that every so-called labor leader speaks for what is 
best for the movement and not what is best for him. 
We are going to get the labor leaders who differ publicly 
with positions on candidates and issues already established 
by the labor movement. Such differing hurts the cause. 
These so-called labor leaders who differ with the move- 
ment will be uncovered. We plan to, and we will, publicly 
and among the rank and file brand them as traitors. That 
is what they are — traitors — and that is what they will be 
called — traitors. We are warning you now, and we are 
warning all in the future, do not differ with the move- 
ment with respect to issues or candidates. We will not 
stand for it.” 

LABOR’S OVERALL OBJECTIVES: The overall ob- 
jectives of organized labor in the political field were ex- 
pressed by George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO 
and chairman of labor’s powerful COPE, whom I quote: 

“The personal popularity of President Eisenhower ob- 
viously was the key factor in his winning bid for a second 
term in the White House. This is proved by the fact that 
despite the Eisenhower landslide, his party failed to win 
control of Congress. I am convinced this was due, in 
large part, to the educational work of labor. The Commit- 
tee on Political Education, the political arm of the AFL- 
CIO, has concentrated its efforts, day in and day out 
throughout the year, on the election of liberal, progressive 
candidates to Congress. While the 85th Congress will not 
be predominantly liberal, we now have renewed hope 
for accomplishing that objective in 1958.” 

Note that Mr. Meany said, “a liberal, progressive Con- 
gress.” He said, “We now have hope for accomplishing 
that objective in 1958.” 

How did labor leaders hope to accomplish their goal 
of a liberal Congress? They hoped to do it in the same 





UPS AND DOWNS in hotel are difficult during convention time. 
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way and with many of the same techniques that they used 
to capture Oregon in 1956, using the same methods they 
have been perfecting in election after election in the past. 

In the 1956 elections, there were reported political 
campaign expenditures of about $2,000,000. This reported 
amount did not include the funds spent by state and local 
organizations. This $2,000,000 was spent for the support 
of Democrats in 96 key Congressional districts and Sena- 
torial contests. In addition to these funds, literally tens of 
thousands of COPE workers, paid and volunteer, were 
working pushing doorbells, advising the people how to 
vote, working the polls, etc. 

These same things were in store for 1958, only more 
so, as evidenced by last November's election. It is now 
apparent that the best-organized political machine in the 
country belongs neither to the Democrats nor the Republi- 
cans; it belongs to COPE. 

PRINCIPLE IS WHAT COUNTS: Right here, I want 
to make one thing crystal clear. The matter of assuming 
political responsibility is not and should not be a matter 
of partisanship. It is a matter of principle. There are 
radicals and liberals in both parties. There are great con- 
servatives in both parties. It is not the party label with 
which we must concern ourselves. It is the ideological 





ALL EYES are on D. J. Twedell as he presides over the breakfast 


and meeting of the southwestern division on Friday morning. 


character of the candidate and the philosophy motivat- 
ing him which should be the basis of our evaluation. 

It is not our purpose, as it sometimes seems to be of 
some labor parties, to subvert a political party. It is our 
purpose to revitalize both parties to the principles and 
traditions of America and to achieve this by doing what 
we can in the party of our personal choice to see that 
the men who believe and hold to such principles are 
elected to represent us in Congress and local legislatures. 

Again, the question is: How? And again, the answer 
is not found in any magic formula. The first step is to 
become active in the party of one’s choice—not just to 
register and vote, but to work as an individual, with 
other individuals at the community level in the precinct 
and on a day-in and day-out basis. 

Sure, this takes time and we are busy people, but 
are we really so busy that we will abdicate the future as 
we so often have abdicated the past? Businessmen who 
cannot take time for this from their business may some 
day not have any business at all. Businessmen and the 
public cannot adopt and must, in fact, condemn the prin- 
ciples of some union leaders in their activities. We are 
beset in this regard with a double standard, it seems. 
They say, “What is bad for a company is all right for 
labor leaders.” 

We can and must as individuals become effective 
leaders in the political arena. We can, as I have mentioned, 
become active in the party of our choice. We can help 
to establish policy, set the platform and select the can- 
didates. In doing these things, we simply exercise those 
rights and responsibilities we own as American citizens. 
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IT TAKES WORK TO WIN: There are businessmen 
in parts of the country who have done these things with 
telling effect. Note what the businessmen of Ohio did 
to combat the onslaught of organized labor leaders against 
the late Senator Robert Taft after William Green, head of 
the AFL, said in a speech before the Ohio Federation of 
Labor: “Cost what it may, let it be what it will, we are 
going to bring about the defeat of Senator Taft. We will 
beat Taft with money.” : 

On the matter of money, we as individuals can never 
hope to match the millions upon millions which organized 
labor is throwing into the fight to establish a labor party, 
We have no captive treasury. However, we can take heart 
from the fact that in the final analysis, money itself cannot 
buy elections. It takes imagination, organization and work 
to win elections. It takes work in the community, in the 
street and precincts, to elect candidates or win an issue. 

I submit that the businessmen of America, and there are 
millions of us, working with like-minded individuals in 
towns and cities and rural communities, can stem any tide 
of a people’s campaign and can restore America to the 
kind of political structure which once was ours and which 
must be ours again if we are to survive. 

Here is the big difference between what organized 
labor is attempting to do and what we, as individual 
business people, can do. Certainly labor leaders seem 
intent on setting up their own special political power to 
serve only a militant minority. We, working with people 
of all walks of life, all stations in society, are striving to 
preserve and rebuild our two-party political system—a 
system which has as its precept and purpose the best 
interest of all the people. Herein lies our strength, for 
here is a cause for which all men, irrespective of party, 
can dedicate themselves and their efforts. 

SUCCESSFUL FIRM WILL SPEAK UP: I believe a 
successful company of tomorrow will pride itself on being 
the center of constructive influence in government and 
civic affairs. It will speak up for business on the public 
platform in Congress, before state legislatures and town 
councils. Its spokesmen will at every opportunity explain 
the pride of the private enterprise system to employes, to 
students, to national leaders and to the general public, It 
will assume leadership and provide leadership in develop- 
ing good legislation and supporting public activities. 

All these are elements in carrying on a modern business. 
I also suggest it is the responsibility of the business mana- 
ger to see to it that the junior executives in his company 
realize that they, too, have a responsibility to be active in 
the party of their choice and that it is part of their job 
responsibility to be good citizens, active in community 
affairs, including political organizations. If these young 
executives will do this now, it will have many important 
and beneficial effects. It will make them better balanced 
members of their community and help them prepare them- 
selves for future jobs in top management, and it will aid 
the cause of conservatism. 

These things which I have outlined to you are not easy. 
Freedom is never easy. But what I have tried to outline is 
vital to the future of our nation and our business system. 
It is not enough for us to talk about freedom. It is not 
enough to sit in the bleachers and cheer for freedom. If 
freedom and our way of life mean anything to us, we 
must get down on the floor of the arena where the battle 
is going on, down on the floor of the arena where there 
is a chance of getting hurt—sure—but where there is also a 
chance of winning the victory. 

In other nations, governments crumbled when kings and 
potentates abdicated. Yet, new organizations arose. In 
our United States, democracy itself crumbles when the 
people abdicate, and there could be no greater tragedy. 
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Congress Welcomes Guidance of 


Conscientious Industry Lobbyist 


CHAIRMAN Oren Harris of House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce commends NIMPA efforts, 
notes that Congress must be able to repose great trust 
in interpreter and stresses that industry, too, has respon- 











sibilities in its dealings with legislative bodies. 


T ODAY we live in an age in which almost everything 
that affects our lives and our fortunes is highly specialized. 
So it is with your work and, indeed, your annual meeting 
being held here in Chicago. 

For some time I have been thinking of preparing a 
discourse on the subject of “Congressional Relations of 
Industry.” I have gone into the question of propriety of 
Congressional relations on one or two other occasions. 
Therefore, out of my own experience as a public official, 
as a member of Congress and as chairman of the com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce of the House 
of Representatives, I welcome this opportunity to discuss 
this subject with you, emphasizing some aspects which 
particularly concern your own industry. The scope of the 
subject is so vast that I can mention only a few of the 
problems with which any industry such as yours is, or 
should be, concerned in its public relations with the 
Congress. 

Let me say at the outset, however, that your association 
has met the first and foremost condition of what I think 
to be sound Congressional relations by selecting able 
representatives to represent you on a day-to-day basis 
on Capitol Hill. I am referring to your able executive 
secretary, John Killick, and your distinguished counsel, 
Ed Pewett. 

In this specialized age in which we live, we are natur- 
ally brought face to face with pressure and tension. I 
suppose there is no place in which greater pressures are 
exerted and higher tensions prevail than in Washington. 
This is due to many causes originating with our Con- 
stitution, developing with our society and economy, and 
culminating with the competitive element in our system 
that has made America and our way of life so great. 

CERTAIN PRESSURES ALL RIGHT: There is nothing 
wrong with exerting a certain kind of pressure in con- 
nection with our governmental procedures if such pres- 
sures are used honorably, properly and with good in- 
tentions, I think these pressures were contemplated in the 
formation of our constitutional processes. It is one thing 
to press for legitimate rights and privileges, but it is an 
entirely different thing to trespass on the moral fiber and 
recognized customs of our society as well as the established 
law of the land. I have had quite a bit of experience 
in investigating some of these problems for the last year 
or so, as you no doubt recall, and, therefore, I can speak 
with some knowledge on the subject. 

The question, then, of public relations with the Con- 
gress in this highly specialized age and in the midst of 
pressures and tension is most important to the future 
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welfare of our own system and governmental processes. 

We might ask what is a public relations job? As an 
example, your John Killick and Ed Pewett are formally 
registered, as they are required to be by law, as lobbyists 
for your National Independent Meat Packers Association. 
The word “lobbyist” has for a great segment of our 
people a bad connotation. Even the dictionaries seem to 
define the term “lobbyist” as implying something border- 
ing on the improper when they refer to a lobbyist’s func- 
tion as “trying to get a bill passed by exerting personal 
influence on the legislators.” 

To me, this kind of slanted thinking about “lobbyists” 
and “lobbying” seems unfortunate. I would prefer to 
think of a lobbyist much the same as we might think of 
a soldier, for example. A soldier may be a coward or he 
may be goldbricking, but most of them are gallant fighters 
and heroes. Much the same way, being a public relations 
representative may be a badge of honor which is worn 
proudly by many a person who does an important useful 
job in our democratic society. 

TWO-WAY COMMUNICATIONS: What is the job of 
a conscientious lobbyist? A lobbyist has in many respects 
a function similar to that of an interpreter. An ee 
makes it possible for a person to communicate with an- 


other whose language he does not know. It is a lobbyist’s 
job to facilitate communications between a group of per- 
sons or an industry and the members and staffs of a 
legislative body. An interpreter must know the language 
spoken by each of the persons who are trying to com- 
municate with each other. A conscientious lobbyist should 
know everything about the group or industry which he 





GUESTS from Norway are interviewed by Stephanie Imbros, NP 
assistant editor. Left to right: Miss Imbros; F. Christian Thielemann, 
Gustav Thielemann, Ltd., Drammen; Reidar Lokke, Farmers Organi- 
zation, Lren; Rolf Bothner, Bothner Bros., Harstad, and Oddvar 
Thielemann of Gustav Thielemann, Ltd. Group stands by NP desk. 
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represents, and he should know also as much as possible 
about the working of the legislative body to which he is 
accredited as a lobbyist. In other words, a Congressional 
lobbyist, like an interpreter, is engaged in two-way com- 
munications; he brings information from the group or 
industry which he represents to the Congress, and he 
brings back to his clients information with respect to the 
workings and needs of the Congress. 

In order to have fruitful Congressional relations, mem- 
bers of Congress must be able to repose great confidence 
and trust in a lobbyist, and that relationship of trust can 
be established only over a long period of time. A member 
of Congress, and particularly a chairman of a Congressional 
committee, should be able in general to rely on the facts 
supplied by a lobbyist with respect to the industry which 
the lobbyist is supposed to represent. If a member of 
Congress and, particularly, if a committee chairman acts, 
relying upon the correctness of factual information given 
to him by a lobbyist, and if later he discovers to his dismay 
that the facts were incorrect, then the Congressional rela- 
tions of that industry may soon be at low ebb. 

Let me give you a specific example which illustrates 
rather well what I have in mind. Not so long ago, our 
committee was considering in executive session a complex 
bill which was quite controversial. An amendment was 
considered by the committee involving the conduct of 
individuals who would benefit thereby. The committee 
tried hard to tie down more specifically what constitutes 
“improper conduct.” I was approached by the representa- 
tives of the industry involved with the suggestion that the 
term “improper conduct” could best be defined by refer- 
ring to a uniform code of rules of that industry, which, 
according to the lobbyists in question, spelled out in detail 
what management and employes had agreed constituted 
improper employe conduct. It sounded quite reasonable, 
and the committee adopted an amendment referring to 
such code of rules. You would not believe what happened. 
The lobbyists had their facts wrong. There was no such 
animal as a uniform code, and the committee had to undo 
laboriously what it thought it had accomplished the pre- 
ceding day. 

FACTUAL KNOWLEDGE NEEDED: I feel that a 
lobbyist then should know his facts, and a member of 
Congress should be able to rely to a considerable extent 
on his knowledge of these facts. Otherwise a lobbyist’s 
efforts hinder, rather than help, communications between 
his industry and the Congress. 

Let us carry this question of factual knowledge a step 
further. As I have said, a lobbyist should know as much as 
possible about the workings of the Congress, and he should 





WAITING for elevator are (I. to r.): Lewis W. Hook, The Rob- 
bins Packing Co., Statesboro, Ga.; R. E. Bailey, Pioneer Provision 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Beavers, jr., Beavers Packing Co., 
Newnan, Ga., and C. Nettleman of Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 
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NIMPA speakers discussing the program before Thursday's gen- 
eral session are (I. to r.): John Krauss, sr., eastern division vice 
president; D. J. Twedell, southwestern division vice president; 
Lloyd Needham, midwestern division vice president; Robert Red- 
fearn, southern division vice president; Willard Weiss, Eugene M. 
Klein & Associates, and A. J. Braun, central division vice president. 


make proper use of his knowledge in advising his clients. 
Sometimes, however, a lobbyist may know a great deal 
about the workings of the Congress but fail to make 
proper use of his knowledge in the interest of good Con- 
gressional relations of the industry which he represents. 

Let me give you an example. This time it involves the 
meat packing industry all right but, fortunately, it does not 
involve your organization. The rules of the House of 
Representatives attempt to spell out the legislative juris- 
diction of the several standing committees of the House 
of Representatives, and bills introduced in the House are 
referred by the speaker to individual committees in ac- 
cordance with their respective jurisdiction. Not infre- 
quently, the lines of demarcation between the jurisdiction 
of different standing committees are a little difficult to 
maintain, and more than one committee may have juris- 
diction depending upon whether a bill emphasizes one 
rather than another aspect of a complex problem. 

You recall that during the last Congress there were a 
number of bills dealing with unfair trade practices in the 
meat packing industry. The question was where the line 
should be drawn jurisdictionally between the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of Agriculture. 
Some of the bills which were introduced dealing with that 
complex subject were referred to our committee and some 
to the judiciary committee. The chairman of the judiciary 
committee and I agreed that two subcommittees of our 
committees would hold joint hearings, which was done: 
After the hearings were completed, the judiciary com- 
mittee agreed that our committee should asume full re- 
sponsibility for this legislation and should report it to the 
floor of the House of Representatives so that the House 
could act on this legislation. 

The next thing we knew was that a segment of the 
meat industry felt that its interests would be served better 
by having the line between the Department of Agriculture 
and the Federal Trade Commission with respect to unfair 
trade practices in the meat packing industry drawn some- 
what differently from the way in which the line was drawn 
in the bill handled by our subcommittee. 

To make a long story short, a new bill was introduced 
which had been skillfully drawn so that it would be 
referred to still another committee, namely, the committee 
on agriculture. Thus, our committee was pitted against 
another committee, and I can assure you that it took some 
pretty fancy stepping to work that legislation out. I need 
not bother you with all the detailed steps that were in- 
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volved in working things out, but this instance left with 
me the question of whether it is in the interest of sound 
Congressional relations of an industry to play one Con- 
gressional committee against another. I think I would 
prefer to let you be the judge. 

MUST KEEP INFORMED: Let me mention another 
aspect in which a conscientious lobbyist can be helpful 
to his industry and the Congress and, thus, help maintain 
good Congressional relations. A conscientious lobbyist 
must keep up with all activities of the many committees 
of the Congress and, I assure you, that is a considerable 
job. It is easy to see that a humane slaughter bill will 
affect your industry, but it requires a lot more experience 
and knowledge to know whether some food additive legis- 
lation, for example, may affect your industry in a sub- 
stantial manner. 

Our committee worked diligently on food additive leg- 
islation for several years, and little, if anything, was heard 
from your industry. Only after the legislation was almost 
in shape for the committee to take action did we hear 
from the industry, and it took some last minute rush work 
to take care of the industry problem which involved again 
the question of jurisdiction of two governmental agencies, 
this time the Food and Drug Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Thus, good Congressional relations require that an 
industry keep itself adequately informed with respect to 
Congressional developments so that it can submit at the 
proper time well-considered views with respect to pendin 
legislation. This involves conscientious work of the lobby- 
ist and the members of the industry. 

Let us get back once more to the comparison between 
the function of a lobbyist and the function of an inter- 
preter. There is another important way in which the two 
functions are similar. The interpreter should interpret 
only what his principal is trying to convey to the other 
person. He should not attempt to substitute for the 
principal. The same is true of a lobbyist. He should aid 
in maintaining good communications between his industry 
and the Congress, but he should not be expected to sub- 
stitute for his principals. That is particularly important for 
a trade association representative. He can help the members 
of his industry in maintaining good Congressional rela- 
tions, but he cannot be effective if he is not backed to the 
hilt by the members themselves. 

This is particularly true in the case of committee hear- 
ings where members of Congress want to hear from and 
ask questions of the industry members. It is fine for the 
trade association lobbyist to be present, and it is most 
desirable that he should be there, but he should not be 
left to fight the battle alone unless the industry in question 
wants the committee, or at least some members of Con- 
gress, to conclude that the members of the industry would 
prefer not to be asked any questions. 

Regardless of the work of anyone in public relations 
in Washington, the industry he represents has a personal 
responsibility. In the first place, you have a right under 
the Constitution to petition the Congress, and the degree 
of the interest that you manifest in any problem in ac- 
cordance with established rules and regulations will usually 
determine the final result of the particular problem. If 
the industry itself is not willing to stand up and fight for 
the principles and policies in which it believes, then you 
should not expect someone else to assume the full respon- 
sibility. Many of these questions are highly controversial 
and those who are not willing to stand up and “slug” it 
out in open conflict under established procedures which 
are normal to our legislative process certainly have no right 
to criticize or otherwise to complain of the result when 
Congress has done its work. 
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“SPLIT” INDUSTRY PROBLEM: Finally, let me touch 
on still another aspect of Congressional relations of an 
industry, Perhaps the toughest legislative situation for a 
committee of the Congress or an individual member of 
Congress is a situation in which the industry itself is split. 
It is tough enough to work out legislation that is fair and 
equitable as between producers and consumers, labor and 
capital, etc., but the going becomes really tough if an 
industry is hopelessly split within itself on some one 
major piece of legislation. On this I have had some in- 
teresting experiences, too. 

In such a case, a lobbyist who can work out a reason- 
able agreement among the different factions of an industry 
is a real public servant, and he most certainly performs an 
important job for the entire industry in maintaining good 
Congressional relations. 

I am particularly happy to have this opportunity to 
thank NIMPA and its members for the fine service which 
your organization rendered in helping us to work out the 
highly controversial unfair trade practice legislation to 
which I referred earlier in my speech. The job which you 
and your lobbyists did in that case was outstanding, and 





QUESTIONING Mrs. Evelyn Smith, secretary to president of the 
NP, is John Mohay, director of industrial relations for NIMPA. 


it helped importantly in maintaining good relations be- 
tween your industry and the Congress. 

Our committee, as you know, has been engaged in 
investigations of the administration by certain govern- 
ment agencies under our jurisdiction of the laws passed 
by the Congress in the interest of the public. It has not 
been the most pleasant task because it has involved sen- 
sitive areas and conduct of individuals, It is a sad com- 
mentary that we have developed and exposed certain 
actions and activities of people in administrative positions 
which resulted from improper conduct, improper actions 
and what has been generally referred to as “influence 
peddling.” This certainly involves a problem of Con- 
gressional relations. 

As a result of. our work, the committee has issued a 
report and made certain important recommendations. 
Among these recommendations is a code of conduct which 
should be applicable not only to those in governmental 
positions, but also to those employed in Congressional 
relations work. We have a bill pending before our com- 
mittee on these recommendations to which I invite your 
attention and which we believe will be helpful in the 
performance of public service by those in government 
as well as industry. 
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Newspapers Want to Help Toot 


Horn of Community Enterprises 


FINANCIAL EDITOR William Clark of the Chicago Trib- 
une says no firm ever outgrows need to explain self to 
public and advises packers to know publications, learn 
deadlines and give company p.r. man authority to speak. 








] AM perfectly well aware that newspaper men and 
editors, departmental editors particularly, have the repu- 
tation of being grouchy folks with poor dispositions and 
a rather negative attitude towards things in general. I 
want to deny absolutely that this is the case, and then, 
with your indulgence, I want to explain why we are. 

This sounds as though I want to talk about my prob- 
lems rather than about yours—and I do, but only as 
an introduction and to lay the groundwork. If I can 
talk about my problems at first, and then try to relate 
them to yours in the area of public and press relations, 
perhaps we can wind up with a few concrete sugges- 
tions which will be helpful to both of us. 

Newspaper people, like those who are working with 
missiles and those who are trying to fire things into 
space, are concerned chiefly with the problems of time 
and space. In our case, it is the problem involved in 
getting together, writing and editing in a short time 
a vast quantity of material for which there is limited 
space. This is because even on the very biggest papers, 
such as the Chicago Tribune and the New York Times, 
the amount of space left for discretionary use, after we 
have allocated space for daily features and things which 
must be in the paper day after day, is quite limited 
in relation to the vast quantity of material which is 
trying to get into this space. 

SELECTION: There are literally hundreds and hun- 
dreds of daily story possibilities generated from all kinds 
of sources. The ideas that your own staff people develop, 
the ideas which professional public relations people proffer, 
the tips you get over the telephone, the things written to 











TALKING with Joan Faber of NIMPA are R. Unwin (center), 
Reliable Packing Co., Chicago, and Elmer Koncel, The Klarer Co., 
both of whom are active in industrial relations work. 
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you by readers and the letters—all of these comprise a vast 
storehouse of story suggestions which would overflow 
hundreds and hundreds of times the space available for 
them. Thus there must be a great deal of picking and choos- 
ing, and that is the essential editing function of a news- 
paper, among this vast array of possible stories to select 
those which will be given space in the paper and to 
which you are going to devote your staff time to ex- 
ploit and develop. 

This suggests two points which may be helpful for 
you to remember in your own relations with your local 
press, One is that news values are relative only; they are 
not absolute. The relationship is with other news stories 
which are competing for the same space at the same time. 
You can see that this makes it impossible to give you 
a set of standards for a news story, or a set pattern for 
a news story, and then to tell you that any story which 
meets these standards or conforms to this pattern is going 
to be given space in the paper. That would be possible 
if news values were absolute, but they are not. 

News values are relative and the relationship is with 
other stories competing for the same space at the same 
time, and that competition changes not only from day 
to day, but actually from edition to edition. In the 
case of the Tribune, we have six or seven different editions 
a day, and we must remake the newspaper from edition to 
edition because of changing news values. 

The other of the two principal ideas which lead from 
these considerations of time and space is this: That to be 
consistent in picking and choosing, an editor (or a publica- 
tion) must first decide what role the publication plays in 
the journalistic scheme of things. To do that, the editor 
must have some notion of the primary job he and his 
publication are trying to perform and, to do that, he must 
have some notion of what his primary audience is. Unless 
he has a fairly clear idea of these considerations, he is going 
to be completely at a loss; he is going to be without any 
basis for consistency in doing this terrific job of picking 
and choosing among story possibilities. 

KNOW THE PUBLICATION: The primary role of the 
publication, and the audience at which it is aiming, differ 
from publication to publication. They are different for a 
newspaper of general circulation from those for a trade 
magazine. The latter feeds back specialized information 
to the source, which, in many cases, generates it. 

In our case we are talking about the business news 
section of a general circulation newspaper. We are talking 
about specialized business news for a general audience. 
That gives us a particular slant, or a particular basis, for 
choosing stories which is different from that of a trade 
publication, which is giving highly specialized information 
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to a specialized group of readers in a particular industry. 

I believe that you, in your local area, in the dealings 
which you have with your local press and the trade publi- 
cations with which you have contact, can help yourself 
a great deal if you devote a little time and effort to 
determining the function of the particular publication with 
which you are dealing. The puibtiontion is willing to talk 
with you and help you on that. We invite your consulta- 
tion on that matter, because it is just as big a help to 
us as it is to you. That is suggestion number one which 
you may find profitable and helpful. 

On the positive side, from a press standpoint, let me 
suggest a couple of ideas which I hope also will be 
beneficial for you to keep in mind. 

One is that no business or institution in a community 
is more deeply involved in and concerned with the overall 
prosperity and wellbeing of the community than its daily 
newspapers. We just love to show that our community is 
better than someone else’s community. We outdo ‘the 
Chamber of Commerce in trumpeting the virtues of the 
town, city, county and state in which we live, as opposed 
to those of some other area. 

MUTUAL INTEREST: That gives you, as a prominent 
and substantial citizen of your community, an interest in 
common with your local newspaper. You are both local 
boosters; you are both interested in showing your com- 
pany and your community in the best possible light. 

Your newspaper ’s interest is overall. It is not going to 
agree with you in every case that your particular project 
is something which contributes to the best interest of the 
total community. You will find, though, that your news- 
paper people are very willing to exchange views with 
you on that and hear your side of it, and to provide a 
forum for you to express your views on a particular project 
or a par ticular issue. 

Now, the second point is that there is an increasing 
interest on the part of newspaper people in interpretative, 
educational and informative features which will dramatize 
the virtues of a community. If you keep this in mind, 
you may think of opportunities which will help you to 
establish a contact with the press and perhaps suggest 
a story or a series of stories which will appear in the 
local press. This serves the double purpose of educating 
the public as to your function and your virtues and giving 
the newspaper a chance to trumpet the overall virtues of 
the community. 

For these, and for many other reasons, I think you will 
find a sympathetic ear in your local newspaper office. Those 
of you who have not made it a habit to go into your 





PLACING straw hat on Ist. Lt. Duane R. Evers (center), of Air 
Force Recruiting, are George J. Vollkommer (left) and Howard A. 
Glickman, both connected with Eugene M. Klein & Associates. 
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TESTING a Takatab is F. Howard Walsh (center), Weiland Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Phoenixville, Pa., while J. Charles Lehr (left), and 
H. E. Duncan, both of Takamine Laboratory, Clifton, N. J., help. 


local newspaper office and acquaint yourself there, will 
receive a more sympathetic hearing than you may expect. 

I would like to suggest for your consideration five 
rather basic points which refer not only to press relations, 
but to public relations generally. 

Every newspaper man is asked by companies which 
have not had a “formal public relations program” the 
question, “Should we have a public relations program?” 
Let me suggest that you have a public relations program 
whether you think you have or not. It may not be deliber- 
ate; it may not be by design, but you have a public 
relations program. 

YOUR IMAGE: Things are going on in your com- 
pany which are forming your public image (the term 
that is so popular today). Your public relations program 
is manifested in the way your clerks treat your customers. 
It is manifested in the way your salesmen operate. It is 
manifested in the way your company officials treat not 
only the members of the public with whom they come 
into contact, but also treat other members of the company. 

Nothing is so revealing to a visitor when he comes into 
an organization for the first time as seeing how colleagues 
in the same organization treat each other. That constitutes 
an important part of the public relations program. 

Bear in mind that a public relations program is not 
always a highly formalized thing, something deliberate 
and something which you have studied. You have a 
public relations program whether you are aware of its 
existence or not. 

The companies and the institutions which suffer the 
most public relations-wise are those which believe that 
they have outgrown any need for justifying themselves, 
or explaining themselves to the public they serve. As 
far as its local community is concerned, such an or- 
ganization has the impression that the local community 
should be very grateful that the enterprise is located 
where it is; however, as far as justifying itself to the local 
community, and having a regular program for relations 
with the members of the community, the company doesn’t 
believe that this is an essential part of its operation. This 
is true not only of some companies, but it is also true of 
certain institutions. A good many educational institutions 
believe they have outgrown, if they ever had it, the 
responsibility for explaining themselves and _ justifying 
themselves to the communities in which they live. Their 
public relations and their reputations suffer thereby, and 
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those who direct such institutions and such companies, 
many times are completely blind to this aspect of their 
operation. They cannot understand why their reputations 
within their communities are not better than they are. 

PERPETUAL NEED: You, as a company, never out- 
grow your need or your responsibility for explaining your- 
self to your public and telling its members what you do 
and why you do it. This is a great help to you, not only 
in immediate public relations with the community in 
which you live, but it is a help to you in your own long- 
range planning. 

This is particularly true, I think, in a trade association. 
You must constantly re-evaluate your program and your 
purpose, and decide and determine whether you are still 
doing the things which you set out and were organized 
to do, and if you are not, what you should do about it. 
Re-evaluating yourself so that you can explain yourself 
to someone else is a great help in determining whether 
your os is proceeding along the proper and progres- 
sive lines. Organizing a public relations program, and 
maintaining regular contact with the press, is an invaluable 
aid in this particular area. 

~ For almost any company, and particularly for a smaller 
company, much of its success in public and press relations 
depends upon the character and the personality of the 
company president. He personifies the enterprise to the 
public. Many times we run into situations in which the 
president of a company does not sense this area of 
responsibility. The company becomes, we say, “inbred.” 
Its chief thought in connection with public and press 
relations is to avoid such relations as much as possible. 

The .best way for a company president to insure that 
he has good public and press relations is simply to do the 
things involved in being a good citizen. It is as simple 
as that. All of you as company representatives can avoid 
a lot of confusion in thinking about a public relations 
program if you do not get yourselves all involved in 
abstract theories of public relations and just think simply 
of the things that you should do to be a good corporate 
man and a good individual citizen in your community. 
That is the basis of any good effective public relations 
program, and if your local newspaper is on the ball and 
alert, it is the basis of any good relationship you will 
want to establish with the press. 

RESPONSIBILITY: What does the responsibility of a 
company in a community mean? Well, I think it means 
standing up and being counted on controversial matters. 
It does not mean pulling in your ears and never saying 
anything for fear of offending someone. 

We are often told in private by a company president, 
“This is the way I feel about this highly controversial 
matter, but this is off the record. Do not quote me because 
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PACKERS grouped by Tanner's Hide Bureau display in the lobby. 


it is going to offend my correspondents, or it is going 
to offend my customers, or it is going to offend one or 
more of my suppliers.” 

I think that sort of attitude underestimates the intelli- 
gence of those with whom you deal, and I think it works 
for bad public and press relations. We suspect that a 
company president who has that attitude inherited his job 
from his father. 

Those companies which operate most effectively in 
public relations are those which give their public relations 
specialist—whether he is a representative hired from the 
outside or a member of the staff—the greatest possible 
voice in management and allow him the widest possible 
discretion in serving as the voice of management. If you 
want a messenger boy, hire a messenger boy. 

One of the biggest errors in the whole field of public 
relations, or press relations, is to hire or designate a public 
relations man and then to use that man solely as a 
messenger boy to carry releases to an editor who, and 
this is the second part of the same error, is supposed to 
perform the simple and mechanical function of “putting 
it in the paper.” 

LET SPOKESMAN SPEAK: You should get a good 
public relations man. I do not mean necessarily going 
outside and hiring a professional public relations agent, 
or hiring the services of a firm. You may have the talent 
you need within your own organization. It is important 
that you have a good, effective public relations man whom 
you esteem highly enough to let him be a voice in man- 
agement, and then give him sufficient authority so that 
he can serve as an effective voice of management. 

I think it is very important to remember that a com- 
pany’s reputation with the public does not stand or fall 
on whether it ever encounters an emergency or never 
encounters an emergency, but on how it meets an emer- 
gency when it does arise. This is true in the case of an 
accident which may occur at your plant. It may be true 
in a proxy contest which develops. It is impossible to keep 
anything which becomes a matter of public record in 
any way secret. 

You have to rely, because you really haven't much 
choice, on the discretion of the local newspaper people 
in determining what is news and what isn't. Your own 
reputation in such cases is going to depend not on 
whether you are capable of keeping something out of 
the public eye completely, but on how you conduct your- 
self in meeting whatever situation does arise. 

SURMOUNTING TROUBLE: One of the classic ex- 
amples of this was the tragic explosion and fire that 
occurred in the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana refinery a 
year or so ago. That disaster was the sort of thing to 
which a company’s instinctive reaction may be to keep 
everybody out—not let anybody know. Obviously, a fire 
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is a matter of public record, and it will become known. 

In this case, Standard Oil Company went to great 
lengths to make sure that the newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision reporters who covered the incident were fully in- 
formed on the nature of the explosion and the fire; what 
caused it; the extent of the damage; what the company 
was doing to reimburse those who had been injured by 
it, and what was being done to restore the services 
knocked out by the accident. 

As a result, although the tragedy remained a tragedy, 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana actually emerged from 
that situation in an improved position public relations-wise. 
The firm has always had very fine public relations, as 
have most of the other large companies hereabouts, but 
this particular example is one which is talked about by 
professional public relations people for hours on end. it 
is a classic example of a situation in which a very bad 
and tragic thing occurs, and a company rises to the 
situation public relations-wise and meets the emergency 
in an extremely effective and capable way and _ profits 
as far as its reputation with its public is concerned. 

So much for rather basic considerations. I cannot sit 
down, however, without making some specific suggestions 
which may sound rather childish, but as public relations 
becomes a more highly professionalized field, there is 
a tendency on the part of some of its practitioners to 
overlook little things which are important and which may 
upset an otherwise effective public relations program. 
These are matters which every one of you in your rela- 
tions with the press should think of, since you may well 
perform in a public relations capacity on behalf of your 
company, a school board, the PTA or any sort of com- 
munity group. It is pretty hard for a person to live 
through a normal family life in a normal communitv 
and avoid completely some sort of public relation duties 
and responsibilities along the way. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER: Let me suggest that you 
keep in mind these two or three very simple and childish 
points which seem to be forgotten sometimes by some 
of the highest-priced public relations practitioners. 

One is this: When you are writing a news release to 
be submitted to a metropolitan paper, you are not writing 
an essay for public consumption, but you are writing to 
inform the editor of the paper. The reason you should 
keep that in mind is this: you will recall my introductory 
remarks about the vast quantity of material that comes 
in every day to the paper and the necessity of evaluating 
it as quickly as possible. If you submit a news release 
which is a long literary essay intended to impress the 
public, you make it more difficult for the editor to evalu- 
ate it news-wise quickly. To the degree that you make 





LOOKING OVER National Safety Council brochure are David 
Oshe (left), Oshe Meat Products, Inc., Topeka, and John S. 
Nahikian, NSC staff representative for meat packing section. 
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it difficult for him to evaluate it quickly, you lessen the 
chance that he will take the trouble to evaluate it at all. 

If you will bear in mind in your communications with 
the press that you are writing to inform the newspaper 
people as simply and as clearly as — _ will find 
that your press relations are made considerably more 
effective and profitable. 

This is not always true when you are dealing with a 
small paper. Many small papers and small town publi- 
cations will take your news releases and use them just 
as you have written them. The reason I mention this is 
that it underscores a point made previously about know- 
ing the media with which you deal. Take the time and 
expend a little effort in becoming acquainted with the 
newspapers and magazines with which you have contact. 
Determine whether they want information simply and 
clearly, or whether they would like to have you write 
something which would be a literary achievement and 
be printed as is. However, as far as the metropolitan 
dailies are concerned, you are time and money ahead 
if you make your communications as simple and as clear 
as possible and forget about writing an essay. 

LEARN DEADLINES: Number two is know the dead- 
lines of the media with which you deal. This is a simple 
matter since the papers are perfectly willing to tell you 
what their deadlines are. At the Tribune, one deadline in 
the financial news department is 3:30 to 3:40. What does 
that mean? It means that if a press agent, in an effort 
to sell us on a campaign on which he is working calls us 
at 3:25 and says, “Hi, Bill, how are you and your kids?” 
and goes through a long batch of introductory palaver, 
his reception is not going to be the warm and cordial 
thing it would have been earlier in the day. Deadlines are 
deadlines. “You cannot do anything about them. It isn’t 
that we, at the newspaper end, do not like you and are 
not tickled to death with your interest in our kids, but 
it is just that five minutes before the deadline is not the 
time to stop and talk about such matters. 

Thus you can make your own campaign easier and 
improve your own press relations immeasurably if you take 
the simple step of informing yourself about the deadlines 
of the newspapers and other communications media with 
which you deal. 

Let me close this commentary by re-emphasizing a 
point which I tried to make earlier and that is this: You 
and your local newspaper have in common the desire 
to show off your local community in the best possible 
light. To the degree that your company really is a sub- 
stantial and effective contributor to your community's 
well-being, your newspaper is tickled to death to co- 
operate in showing that off. 
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. are days when everyone seems to be looking 
for new ways of influencing people and making friends. 
Perhaps we give so much emphasis to this now because 
some of our predecessors spent so much time influencing 
friends and making people. 

Someone has defined public relations as making people 
like you. Another person has said public relations is doing 
your work in such a way that the public develops an 
appreciation of your work and of you. Some wag has 
defined public relations as that which you do when you 
can’t get by with what you've been doing. The definition 
of public relations that I like best is 1) living right and 
2) getting credit for it. 

There is nothing unique about a public relations 
program with producers and producer groups. Producers 
are people, just like anyone else, and they react just 
about like any other group. They understand and appre- 
ciate the truth as readily as most people, and they can 
detect “baloney” quicker than most people. 

Public relations is not the art of applying whitewash. 
It is not the business of covering up. It is not the business 
of alibi and intrigue. It is not the business of high pressure 
propaganda. It is not the business of selling a “bad egg.” 
These are simply short-time expedients, They don’t pro- 
duce lasting results. The best public relations program 
is to live so that you don’t need a public relations program, 
so your activities will speak for themselves. 

BASES FOR DISSATISFACTION: Fundamentally, 
producers are not dissatisfied with the meat packing in- 
dustry. They recognize it as an essential link between pro- 
ducer and consumer in our complex food life-line. There is 
really a substantial deposit in the bank of producer good- 
will. That deposit is higher now than it was a few years 
ago when livestock prices were low. It’s higher now than 
it will be a year or two hence when livestock prices will 
likely be lower than now. 

Yet, irritations do sometimes exist between producers 
and packers and frequently flare up beyond the smolder- 
ing stage. The underlying reasons for hostile producer 
attitudes toward packers may be grouped into seven 
categories. Like all arguments, some of these are without 
foundation, and some with. They are: 

1. Selling price is too low; I can’t cover my costs, 

2. Price spread is too great between the consumer and 
the producer. 

3. Dissatisfaction with live grading. 

4. Best prices always seem to be paid for the grades 
that I don't have. 
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Develop Mutuality of Interest 


DEAN Earl L. Butz of Purdue University School of Agri- 
culture declares that meat team members will fall or 
prosper together, recommends more meat promotion and 
says public should know about vital function of price. 


5. Highest prices paid when my production is low. 

6. Market is always asking for changes in quality, weight 
and finish. 

7. Packers are not sympathetic to the farm problem. 

ATTITUDES ANALYZED: We now turn briefly to an 
examination of each of the seven attitudes listed. 

1. Low selling price; can’t cover costs. This is true 
in many cases, but it’s not necessarily the packer’s fault. 
In most cases he is entirely innocent. This is especially 
true if he is operating efficiently and doing everything 
possible to merchandise his finished product into a strong 
market. 

There are better than 4,000,000 farm units in the 
United States. Over three-quarters of them produce and 
sell some kind of livestock. A large number of these people 
are not efficient producers by modern standards. Their feed 
conversion ratios are high, and production costs are not 
kept under control. Some producers have difficulty meet- 
ing costs even when livestock prices are high. A larger 
share have difficulty meeting costs with average prices. In 
such cases it’s difficult for most of us to recognize our 
own deficiencies. The easy way out for many people who 
find themselves in this box is to blame their difficulty on 
1) the government, 2) those to whom they sell their 
product, and 3) those from whom they buy their feeds 
and supplies. 

The technology of modern agriculture is advancing so 
rapidly that the profit spread is increasing between eff- 
cient and inefficient producers. Production is tending to 
move into stronger hands. This means that, even in times 
of good livestock prices, a certain number of producers 
who are not keeping up with the march of technological 





RELAXED group of packers is caught listening to the speeches at 
the Thursday general session staged in the Red Lacquer Room. 
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progress will be inclined to take it out on the -govern- 
ment, the packers or the suppliers, When livestock prices 
are declining, the number of such individuals will in- 
crease. This will be true whether or not the individual 
packer to whom he sells is doing an efficient job. Yet, it is 
unfair to saddle the packer with alleged responsibility for 
a producer’s financial difficulty that si out of his in- 
ability to make adaptation to technological advances. 

2. Price spread too great between consumer and pro- 
ducer. The “battle of the farmer’s share” is always good 
for an argument. Each sector of the production and mar- 
keting life-line is inclined to point a finger at the other 
as getting too large a share of the consumer’s dollar. The 
main job to which we must all address ourselves is to 
increase the size of the consumer’s dollar itself. 

It is true that farmers, as a group, get a lower share 
of the consumer’s dollar than they did a few years ago. 
This condition arises primarily because of increased mar- 
keting and distribution costs, often associated with in- 
creased services demanded by consumers. In 1958, 
American farmers received 40 per cent of the consumer’s 
food dollar. This was down from 50 per cent ten years 
earlier. 

The meat industry did its processing and distribution 
job more efficiently than was true of all agricultural 
products. In 1958, farmers received 56c out of every 
consumer's dollar spent for red meats and meat products. 
The packing industry and the meat distribution system 
have consistently taken a much smaller share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar than has been true for food products as 
a whole, The industry is constantly trying to increase its 
efficiency of processing and distribution. 

3. Dissatisfaction with grading. Livestock grading must 
necessarily remain pretty much an art and a skill. Hence, 
there will always be differences of opinion regarding 
assignment of grades. Dissatisfaction will most frequently 
arise among producers of inferior grades. This will be 
especially true as the industry moves toward paying on 
the basis of carcass yield and grade on the rail. It is 
important that packers constantly explain the basis of grad- 
ing and assist farmers in producing and marketing the 
kind of livestock that will qualify for the superior grades. 

4. Best prices are paid for the grades I don’t have. The 
grass frequently seems greener across the fence. The 
grade that commanded top prices at this season last year 
may not do so this year. This is a problem of skillful 
interpretation of the outlook, and adjustment of the in- 
dividual business to most likely prospects. This again 
calls for a broad and continuing educational program 
for all sectors of the livestock industry, in which packers 
should actively participate. 

5. Highest prices are paid when my numbers are low. 
This is frequently the result of seasonal and cyclical vari- 
ation in marketings. This complaint arises often from the 
“in and outer.” He is the one who causes cyclical varia- 
tion in marketings. He frequently contributes to wider 
than normal seasonal variation in marketings. The un- 
favorable price situation he faces is in part the result of 
his own uneconomic production schedule. Here again, the 
answer is constant and stepped-up producer education. 

6. The market is always asking for changes in quality, 
weight and finish. Producers sometimes complain that just 
about the time they get their production pattern set and 
have everything rolling along smoothly, the market shifts 
emphasis on the kind of livestock it wants. This is true. 
Consumer desires and habits change, and these are re- 
flected back through marketing channels to the producer. 
Changing price differentials for quality, weight or finish 
are the signals used to transmit changing consumer desires. 
In a dynamic society like ours, we must always be alert 
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vice president, Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., New York City, 
with T. H. Broecker, president and chairman of the board of NIMPA. 


to the need to adjust our product in line with changing 
consumer demand. Here again, a constant program of edu- 
cation is indicated. 

7. Packers are not sympathetic to the farm problem. This 
may be true in individual cases, but certainly is not true 
as a generalization. In the long run, the packing industry 
cannot prosper with a depressed livestock farm economy. 
Leaders of the packing industry should join with farm 
groups in seeking sound and constructive solutions to the 
perennial farm problem. 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT: Your public relations 
program with producers must employ a dual attack. In 
the first place, you must correct any misconceptions far- 
mers have about you. If some of the things farmers think 
about you are true, you should correct the situation. If 
there are any malpractices in your industry, all the nice 
words in the dictionary can’t cover them up. 

The second prong of your public relations program 
with producers should be designed to promote mutual 
understanding between you and your procooers of each 
others’ problems, Both groups have problems, and they're 
real. Both groups, as members of the meat team, should 
strive to develop a mutuality of interest and understand- 
ing. In the long run they fall or prosper together. 

You should help your producers understand some of the 
basic problems in your operations, just as you should try 
to understand their problems. For example, they should 
understand how difficult it is for you to operate at top 
efficiency with variable receipts from day to day and 
week to week, while you are squeezed between the 
inflexible limits of the 35-hour labor week on the top. 
Under such a situation, it is clearly to the advantage of 
both producer and packer to have a more even flow of 
animals on the killing floor five days a week and 52 weeks 
a year. This situation perhaps affords one of the greatest 
opportunities present today for increased efficiency in the 
packing industry. When producers become convinced it 
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will be to their advantage also to have a smooth flow of 
live animal supply, we will be more likely to achieve 
success in this important area. 

By the same token, when producers understand that 
you often find it advantageous to pack a certain quality, 
weight or finish to meet a particular local demand, they'll 
be more inclined to cooperate in the production of that 
kind of animal. This will be especially true if there is a 
price incentive attached to the particular product de- 
sired. In any event, a full understanding of the reasons 
behind such special market demands will facilitate adjust- 
ment by the producers. 

LET'S SELL MORE MEAT: The per capita consump- 
tion of red meats in the United States during 1959 will 
be approximately 158 lbs. This is 9 Ibs. below the rec- 
ord high of 167 lbs. per person in 1956. On top of this 
our people will eat about 35 Ibs. of poultry meat per 
person this year, which will be a record high. This 
high level of meat consumption reflects a combination 
of high purchasing power widely distributed throughout 
the country and an effective job of processing and mer- 
chandising a wide variety of meat and meat products. 
The whole meat team from producer to distributor is 
appreciative of the role the meat packer has played in 
this expanded consumption. 

However, there is no room for complacency. Com- 
petition for the consumer dollar is growing more intense 
all the time, as we are offered greater supplies of con- 
sumer goods, larger opportunity for recreation and easier 
ways of postponing payments. The consumer's appetite 
for new appliances, new household gadgets, more travel, 
a second car, colored TV and other items seems almost 
insatiable. Many of these items today embody a “built-in 
maid service” for housewives and are attracting a lot of 
the purchasing power. 

In these days when the government owns a record 
stockpile of surplus feed grains, it is more important than 
ever that all of us push an animal agriculture for America. 
Animal agriculture is the way through which the crops 
from about 70 per cent of our harvested acreage is now 
sold. Livestock and livestock products are the source of 
approximately three-fifths of cash farm receipts. This is 
an expandable part of our farm market. People want 
and can be sold more meat and meat products. 

The American diet being what it is, there is small 
probability that many consumers can be interested in 
consuming many more actual pounds of total food per 
person, ‘a year, but there are many opportunities to 
change the pattern of food consumption. More pounds of 
animal products per capita is highly desirable from many 
points of view. Meat and meat products are highly 
nutritious and attractive foods. Meat not only is good 


MEMBERS registering at NIMPA main desk on Thursday morning. 
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eating, but it also enhances the satisfaction at mealtime. 
More consumption of meat and meat products would be 
a fine contribution to expanding the market for all kinds 
of livestock products. 

Corn, oats, barley and sorghum grains are all highly 
important in our farm economy, but only small quantities 
of any of these grains are used directly as food. They are 
mainly feed for our livestock, the raw material for the 
animal products in our diet. Our abundance of feed grains 
can permit a considerable expansion of livestock products 
in the national diet whenever the animals and _ their 
products can be produced and sold to the advantage of 
producers, processors and distributors. It is largely a 
question of building the market. This is important to your 
business. It is important to consumers who would benefit 
from more nutritious eating and, certainly, to livestock 
producers who also stand to benefit. 

Anything you can do to narrow the spread between 
the prices of live animals and prices paid by consumers 
for meat and meat products will help to insure an even 
larger flow of raw materials for your industry. You can 
benefit from a market building program, and so can far- 
mers and consumers. It is something well worth working 
for now and in the future. 

This job of promoting meat and meat products is one 
for the entire meat industry team. This calls for a co- 
ordinated attack all the way from the producer to the 
retailer. This is perhaps the place where packer and 
producer can most nearly meet on common ground. To 
the extent that this job is accomplished, we shall move 
forward toward a reduction of our feed surpluses, an 
improvement of our diet, a strengthening of our farm 
income situation and the building of a stronger America. 

FOOD IS A BARGAIN: The typical urbanite feels 
today that food is excessively high priced. He especially 
feels this way about most meats. This attitude is certainly 
without foundation in fact. This is the place where packer, 
producer and distributor must join forces to dispel an 
erroneous image which has been instilled in the mind of 
Mrs. Consumer over the years. 

The retail price of food in America is lower now than 
it was a few months ago, and is only 4.4 per cent above 
the level of 1952—seven years ago. Retail food prices in 
January, 1959 were 119.0 (1947-49 equal 100), compared 
with 114.6 for the yearly average in 1952. In the mean- 
time, purchasing power of our people has risen substan- 
tially. Over the same period of time, while food prices 
were rising 4.4 points, the index of all consumer prices 
rose 10.3 points. 

Food is cheap and getting cheaper in terms of how 
long the industrial worker must work to pay for it. It is 
cheaper now than before World War II. It is cheaper 
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now than it was in 1932, in terms of how long the worker 
must work to get his food. There is no country on the face 
of the earth today where the working man spends so 
small a proportion of his working day earning the food 
he eats as in America. There is no other country where 
the working man has so large a proportion of his working 
day left to buy the things that make life so pleasant. 

Some of us remember the “good old days” of 1914, 
when rib roast was only 20c a pound, but it took 48 
minutes of labor to earn the money to buy a pound of rib 
roast then. Today we do it with 20 minutes of labor, or 
in 40 per cent of the time it took a generation ago. In 
1914 bacon was 27c a pound, but it took an hour and 
five minutes of labor, as opposed to 19 minutes now. In 
other words, it took over three times as long to get a 
pound of bacon. 

Not only do we get our foodstuffs in America with 
much less time spent earning them, but we eat more and 
better foods than ever before in our history. We're all 
“eating higher on the hog” and enjoying it tremendously. 
It doesn’t cost us very much to do it either. The thing 
that bothers most of us in America today is not so much 
the high cost of living as it is the cost of high living. 

Foods come to the average American at bargain prices 
because research and education have made it possible 
for our agricultural industry to produce in abundance. 

FUNCTION OF PRICE: Every community needs a 
much broader understanding of the way prices and profits 
operate in our American economy. It makes much more 
sense to move our farm production into consumption 
through an expanding animal agriculture than it does to 
move it into the sterile storage of government warehouses 
through an artificially manipulated price system. 

Our attempts to tamper with price in recent years have 
got agriculture into a capital mess. In attempting to 
eliminate the risk of price variation, the system of high 
price supports we have been following for our basic crops 
has sacrificed income stability. It has hurt the livestock 
industry. In other words, we are in danger of sacrificing 
income security for the illusion of price security. This 
is the risk agriculture cannot afford to carry. 

Few of us understand the function of price in our 
economy. Prices are seldom satisfactory. From the stand- 
point of the seller, what is a fair price for beef and what 
is a fair price for hogs? The easiest answer is “10 per 
cent more.” When we get 10 per cent more, the only fair 
price will still be 10 per cent more. On the other hand, 
what is a fair cost to the consumer? The quickest answer 
is “10 per cent less.” That’s the way we all view prices 
in this country, and yet when we stop to think, we must 
admit that price does perform a vital function in our 
free, competitive society. Price is the device that deter- 
mines how we use our resources and how we distribute 
our national product. Prices tell producers what to pro- 
duce and tell consumers what and how much to consume. 

When we have relatively free prices and the dollar bill 
is used as a “ration ticket,” each individual is issued 
tickets” roughly in proportion to his contribution to 
society. There is a strong incentive for everyone to maxi- 
mize his personal contribution in order to secure a greater 
claim against the total product of society. However, when 
government takes over and rations the right to produce 
or the right to consume, a new criterion is established in 
the distribution of such “rights.” Politics dictate that we 
experience a gradual impairment of the individual in- 
centive to produce and to grow. 

PRICE SYSTEM RATIONS: The point is that in a free 
economy, the price system rations, even though sometimes 
unsatisfactorily. If we throw it overboard, the alternative 
1S governmental supervision of production and distribution, 
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with somebody in Washington deciding who produces 
what and who gets what. Because prices and quotas are 
nearly always fixed with reference to an historical base, 
it is difficult if not impossible to maintain the flexibility 
in fixed prices necessary to permit desirable adjustments 
to changing technology. This nearly always means less 
efficient use of resources than under a free pricing system. 

Let us sit for a moment alongside producers of our 
so-called basic crops and think through their problems. 
Many such producers have so small an allotment that 
they find it difficult to meet operating and living costs 
with production so curtailed. A cotton farmer with his 
three-acre allotment, a tobacco farmer with his half-acre 
allotment or a wheat farmer with an allotment of only 
60 per cent of what he used to grow, need something 
besides 90 per cent of parity. One hundred per cent of 
parity won't solve his problem. There isn’t much that 
any kind of price support program can do for him. His 
big need is for an opportunity to expand production, but 
his government prevents him from producing enough to 
make a decent living. 

Livestock producers have escaped that kind of gov- 
ernmental controls, but they have been threatened from 
time to time, There are some leaders in the industry 
and some politicians who would impose similar controls 





AT THE WATER COOLER are (I. to r.): E. E. Hicks, Bryan Broth- 
ers Packing Co., West Point, Miss.; Frank Thompson, Southern 
Foods, Inc., and John O. Vaughn. Oklahoma Packing Co., who pours. 


on livestock production. This would be unfortunate. 

PRICE FREEDOM IS BASIC: Our economic organiza- 
tion is based upon the principle of freedom of choice. As 
individuals, we oppose any effort to curb our freedom. 

The “Four Freedoms” are available in the county 
jail. You have freedom from fear. Your worst enemy 
can’t get to you even to make a face at you. You have 
freedom from want. Your food and clothing are provided 
with no effort whatever on your part. You have freedom 
of speech. You can criticize your jailor, and the law re- 
quires him still to feed and clothe you. You have freedom 
of religion. You can worship or not as you choose. You 
have perfect security! 

However, you don’t have that fifth freedom that men 
have fought and bled and died for. That is the freedom 
to go where you want to go, to get what you want 
to get and to do what you want to do. That is a rather 
precious freedom. That is the freedom we sometimes 
lose when we get this thing we call “security.” Eco- 
nomically speaking, that is a freedom we express in the 
competitive price system. It is the key to the other free- 
doms. It is worth preserving. That is the freedom we'll 
lose when we try to run the country from Washington. 
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Employes Want Responsibility 


Along with Facts About Firm 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT consultant David Dolnick says 
workers are eager to know all about their jobs and the 
company's operation, but too many packing plant em- 
ployes have been kept in dark about industry problems. 


| HAVE been asked to address you on the subject, 
“Your Employes Want to Know.” I know of no other single 
factor in successful employer-employe relations that is 
more important than a well-informed and trusting group 
of employes. There is little doubt that employes want to 
know as much as possible about their jobs, their conditions 
of employment and about the business carried on by 
their employer. 

A basic criteria for successful labor-management re- 
lations is good, effective and factual communications. 
Good working conditions, or the best collective bargaining 
agreement, are not in themselves sufficient to establish in 
the minds and hearts of your employes sufficient reason 
for loyalty, maximum performance and an awareness of 
their own and their employer's rights and privileges. The 
employes need to know the basis of such good working 
conditions and they need to know the reasons for the 
conditions contained in the collective bargaining agree- 
ment. They need and want to know the reasons for the 
administrative policies of the company and for the in- 
terpretations of the conditions in the collective bargaining 
agreement. Certainly changes and modifications of work- 
ing conditions need to be explained in detail to those who 
must experience those changes. 

Much has been written on the subject of communication 
in the last 20 years. There is abundant literature on why 
communication is desirable and necessary, and more 
about what communication should contain and how it 
should be employed. I do not propose to add to this 
literature. I shall, however, explore some of the basic 
principles as they affect employer-employe relations in the 
meat packing industry. 

MOLDING ATTITUDES: Too much of the discussion 
of communication over the past few years seems to have 
been based on the idea that you control employe attitudes 


CROWD of eager guests registering Thursday morning in lobby. 


by the use of key propaganda techniques. Unfortunately, 
some of the techniques are predicated on the idea that you 
can fool some of the people all of the time. Too much 
attention is focused on the premise that employes’ atti- 
tudes can be molded by the techniques of psychological 
suggestion, proceeding on the theory of selling rather than 
education and experience. Facts are too often either 
hidden or exaggerated. Elizabeth and Francis Jennings, in 
their article entitled “Making Human Relations Work,” 
point out the dangers of some of these techniques as 
follows (and I quote): 

“It is dangerous to undertake education and communi- 
cation programs to sell capitalism unless the worker sees 
the facts which are communicated to him demonstrated 
in his owp job experience. The worker will not absorb 
and believe just facts. He responds to those facts with his 
experience, And he responds to the current educational 
programs with more distrust and suspicion than is already 
part of his attitude unless capitalism is made realistic to 
him and his family. 

“The real danger here is that management may, with- 
out realizing it, attempt to treat the symptoms without 
diagnosing the disease. In that event, the technique be- 
comes one of administering sugar pills and pain killer in 
the hope that the operation need not be performed.” 

MORE THAN FACTS: It is apparent from their study 
that giving employes facts alone is not sufficient. The 
employes must be given responsibility and the experience 
of judging these facts. 

Many of the more profound scholars of industrial psy- 
chology have come to the conclusion that more is com- 
municated to an employe through his treatment on the 
job than through any “procedure” or “gimmick“ outside 
of his job. The dignity accorded him as an individual, 
and the value placed upon his contribution to the enter- 
prise, are truly the primary factors in determining how 
an employe will feel toward his company; dignity and 
value can only flow from an honest understanding of the 
employe’s problems and needs. Management cannot get 
erate such feelings of self-worth by techniques. Workers 
are adults. They cannot be manipulated for long. 

Criticizing “human relations” programs that are based 
on mere techniques, Peter Drucker, with whom I am sure 
vou are all familiar, points out: 

“Because human relations started out from the attempt 
to adjust the ‘maladjusted’ individual to the ‘reality 
(which is always assumed to be rational and real), there 
is a strong manipulative tendency in the whole concept. 
With it there is the serious danger that human relations 
will degenerate into a new Freudian paternalism, a mere 
tool for justifying management’s action, a device to ‘sell 
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CAUGHT CHATTING are (I. to r.): F. Howard Walsh, Weiland 
Packing Co., Inc., Phoenixville, Pa.; Jim Baker of Baker/Dickinson, 
Milwaukee; Frank B. Weiland, jr., of Weiland, and Mrs. Weiland. 


whatever management is doing. It is no accident that 
there is so mucn talk in human relations about ‘giving 
workers a sense of responsibility’ and so little about their 
responsibility, so much emphasis on their ‘feeling of im- 
portance’ and so little on making them and their work 
important. Whenever we start out with the assumption 
that the individual has to be adjusted, we search for 
ways of controlling, manipulating, selling him—and we 
deny by implication that there may be anything in our 
own actions that needs adjustment. In fact, the popu- 
larity of human relations in this country today may re- 
flect, above all, the ease with which it can be mistaken 
for a soothing syrup for fractious children, and misused to 
explain away as irrational any emotional resistance to 
management and to its policies.” 

Dr. Drucker, who is a profound student of manage- 
ment, does not mean to detract from the fundamental 
insights of human relations. He points out, rather, that 
management must conceive of its,employe as a whole 
man and not envision him in parts of a man. An em- 
ployer does not hire a hand, but a whole man; people 
want to work; managing people is the manager’s job and 
not that of an expert who has no direct contact with, nor 
knowledge of, the employes involved. While many execu- 
tives in management will acknowledge these concepts, 
they have unfortunately merely paid lip-service to them 
and have sought rather to synthesize a veneer to gloss 
over the fact that they regard the worker as just another 
factor in the whole production area. 

FAILURE: In 1952, the editors of Fortune came to 
the conclusion that management's campaign to sell “free 
enterprise” had been a dismal failure. While I do not 
want to be as pessimistic as the editors of Fortune, I do 
believe that it is extremely valuable that we review the 
reasons for the conclusions reached by these intelligent 
and erudite men. Reviewing the causes for management's 
failure, they came to the conclusion that methodology, 
communication techniques, and advertising art never, in 
themselves, put a message across. They pointed out very 
cogently that employers very frequently “speak with two 
Voices and have both beliefs.” An employer must essen- 
tially believe and do precisely what he expects his em- 
ployes to believe and do. He cannot appear as one indi- 
Vidual in the presence of his employes and as another in 
the presence of his customers and the public. Continuing 
on this subject, the editors of Fortune said: 

Only with trust can there be any real communication, 
and until that trust is achieved, the techniques and gad- 
Setry of communication are so much wasted effort. Study 
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after study has pointed to the same moral: Before em- 
ployes will accept management ‘facts,’ they must first 
nave overall contidence in the motives and sincerity of 
management. And, obversely, those companies whose 
day-in-day-out actions have made for that confidence are 
precisely those companies that need to worry least over 
techniques, 

“if management does not enjoy confidence, it has itself 
to blame. hither its policies—and friends—have not been 
such as to be proof against union animadversions or, more 
trequently, it does not realize that resentment and sus- 
picion exist at all. lt is easy, unfortunately, for manage- 
ment to overlook this suspicion, for it will feel that com- 
pany policies do not warrant any. They may not. Just be- 
cause of an absence of real communication, the present 
executives may be unaware of the fact that a stereotype 
born of policies long-since past is still haunting their 
shop.” 

iNTEREST NOT SAME: It is essential that employers 
be realistic and accept the status of the social and eco- 
nomic relationship between themselves and their em- 
ployes. An employer must realistically face up to the fact 
that an employe’s interest is not necessarily the same as 
his own. As much as we would like to have employes 
feel that it is to their interest to perpetuate the success 
of their company, and as much as we would care to con- 
dition their attitude so that they would regard them- 
selves in a partnership relation to their employers, the fact 
remains that employes work for a wage or salary and the 
employer owns the enterprise. While each is necessary to 
the other, each, nevertheless, has by the nature of his 
respective position different perspectives in addition to 
difterent objectives. 

An employe is not necessarily disloyal simply because 
he may see a problem from a different point of view from 
that of his supervisor or from that of the company presi- 
dent. The employe’s feelings about a situation may be 
just as honest as those of the supervisors and the com- 
pany president. He sees it from the point of view of his 
interest; and the company supervisor and the president 
see it from the point of view of the company’s interest. It 
is human nature for each person to see a problem in the 
light of his own needs and his own interests. If an em- 
ployer really wants his employes to know, he must first 
listen to them. He must know why and how they agree or 
disagree with his point of view. He should know what 
and why they request certain concessions. 

Professor Benjamin M. Seligman of Havard University 
recently touched upon this subject in an article which ap- 
peared in the Harvard Business Review. He said: 

“Communication, admittedly a major unsolved prob- 
lem, becomes more than simply telling pecple facts. 
People have’to be understood before they can be made 
to understand, and feelings and sentiments often prove 
more potent as determinants of behavior than logic and 
reason. It follows that listening to people is as important 
as telling them, and at times much more so.” 

I suggest, therefore, that you accept the principle that 
your employes do want to know and that in order for 
communication to be successful, you must first under- 
stand what they want to know, what they should know, 
and why they want to know. You must approach the 
employes as full human beings, not merely as parts of 
pathological existence. You need to treat your employes 
with dignity, make them responsible for their jobs, no 
matter how menial their work may be, provide an oppor- 
tunity of acceptance to each employe as a member of 
the whole business organization, convey to them informa- 
tion and facts which you also believe, do not confuse 
them by presenting yourself one way. to them and another 
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way to your customers and to the public. Instill your 
employes with as much experience as possible in the ob- 
jectives which you wish to achieve. And last, but not 
least, make sure the information which is conveyed to 
them is factual, honest and forthright. 

THE PROBLEM: In the light of these, we may now 
examine the communication problem of employer-em- 
ploye relations in the meat packing industry. 

Some of the most important problems concerning your 
industry today involve mechanization, plant closings and 





relocation in areas close to livestock. Many of the larger 
plants in this industry are now obsolete and it becomes 
increasingly too expensive to rehabilitate them and to 
make them efficient with modern production methods. 
More and more plants are being built in rural areas 
closer to livestock production. The trend seems to be that 
slaughtering operations are separated from the manu- 
facturing operations. Large meat packing plants con- 
taining all meat packing operations are decreasing and 
will probably no longer exist in the future. 

Mechanization is another factor which concerns the 
operators of the meat packing industry, There has been 
a greater increase in the installation of machinery in this 
industry during the last decade than ever before. 

Are these developments the concern of the employers 
alone? I think not. I think that they are of great impor- 
tance to the employes in the industry as well. 

An employe wants to know why certain plants are 
closing down and why the employer has concluded that 
the plant is obsolete. His concern, of course, revolves 
around the question of unemployment. For the same rea- 
son, an employe wants to know why he has been laid off 
after new machinery has been installed in his department. 
An employe who is about to be laid off is not going to 
believe that this country is going through the greatest 
prosperity in its history. An employe whose job is abol- 
ished because of plant closing is not going to believe 
that it is in the interest of the industry, the company and 
our economy that the waste of an obsolete plant is being 
eliminated. An employe whose job is abolished because 
of mechanization is not going to believe that unrestricted 
technological change is the greatest boon to mankind. No 
matter how objective we hope to be, and no matter how 
objective we would like our employes to be, the latter's 
first concern is his economic security. When this is 
threatened, no matter under what high motives, he auto- 
matically disbelieves. The employes’ fears are not 
focused alone on unemployment, but also on the loss of 
benefits which he has gained over the years and which 
may go out of existence with the plant. 
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DEEPEST CONCERN. Although a large part of 1958 
was a poor year for the industry, primarily because g ; 
the livestock shortage, employes were not so disturbed 
by layoffs occasioned because of the shortage. They were) 
principally concerned with layoffs resulting from plant 
closings, plant removals and technological improvements, 
From a company’s point of view, these steps were being 
taken in order to remain competitive and to maintain @ 
profit position in the face of economic obstacles, but to) 
the 4,000 employes in Chicago alone who were thus af 
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ing Congressman Oren 
Harris, William Clark 
the Chicago Tribune, Dean ~ 
Earl L. Butz of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and David Dolnick, 

labor-management consult. 

ant, were guests of the — 
board of directors of the 
National Independent Meat 
Packers Association at a 
pre-meeting luncheon. 


fected—many of whom because of age, sex, or color have” 
not been able to find other employment in or out of th 
meat packing industry—the conclusion was inescapab 
that industry thinks and cares nothing about them. 
Technological change has now reached a _ point 
which large numbers of employes in this industry 2 
probably being permanently displaced. For years, ind 
try spokesmen have been selling the idea that techno 
logical improvement would, “in the long run,” increaséy ti. 
employment by reducing costs and thus opening up new, 
markets. For many years, the facts supported this argue 
ment. During 1957 and 1958, however, not only the mea 
industry, but steel, autos and electronics made deep cut§ 
in their employment rolls. Admittedly, this was pa ly 
due to slackening of demand, but now that production 
all of these industries has returned to the pre-recessiot 
level at least, there has been no corresponding increase i 
employment. The unions in all of these industries com 
tend that it will require expansion of output far in excess 
of pre-recession levels to take up the employment slack 
Is there, as economist John Kenneth Galbraith com 
tends, a point of satiety—a point beyond which demané 
cannot be increased? Or has there, as several uniol 
economists contend, been a failure to pass along the 
gains of improved technology to the consumer in ti 
form of lower prices that might tap new domestic ang 
foreign markets? I don’t pretend to know the answers 
these questions, but I do know that industry cannot lonj 
avoid facing these issues, if it hopes to hold the conit 
dence of employes and the general public. 4 
I have dwelt so long on this issue because the employ: 
ment problem is crucial to the worker. Industry has ait 
obligation and should fully understand and approach thi 
problem affirmatively. If it does not, the employes wi 
seek other means of solution, perhaps through legislation 
Mere words, no matter who utters them, will not mys 
teriously make these problems disappear. In fact, so lon 
as the problem of employment remains on the horizom 
the hue and cry of the dangers of inflation and the rosy 
pronouncements of government officials about our e0@ 
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‘1-ASCORBIC ACID PRODUCTS DEVELOP 
BETTER COLOR 
BETTER FLAVOR 


l-Ascorbic Acid products provide BETTER COLOR and 
BETTER FLAVOR in cured meats — faster * with more 
uniformity * for a longer time + with better flavor retention. 





Better color, better flavor in your cured meats mean more 
customers, bigger profits. You cut smokehouse time, pro- 
tect color longer from fading under display lights. Use 
I-ascorbic acid products and avoid confusion on your 
package labels. 
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nomic future will fall on deaf ears at the employe.level. 

OPEN GAP: The difficulty I see about this whole seri- 
ous problem is the fact that industry has failed adequately 
to convey to the employes the reasons for closing down 
obsolete plants, the reasons for moving plants to areas 
close to livestock and the reasons for installation of new 
machinery and the research and investment that goes 
with it. For the most part, employes in the industry have 
been kept in the dark and, if in some isolated instances, 
employers have attempted to convey this information to 
them, they have not utilized the real basis for such 
communication, 

Every employe is concerned with his income, and most 
are anxious to improve their living standards. It is cer- 
tainly fundamental that one of the primary objectives of 
a trade union is constantly to seek to improve the stan- 
dard of living of its members. Too often workers are 
told that their wages and fringe benefits are the cause 
for high prices of the product you manufacture, and 
that the costs are rising too rapidly for the good of our 
economy. Employers contend that the reason for high 
prices is the rise in wages. Your employes and their 
union representatives reply that price increases have far 
out-stripped wage increases. This is the very area in 
which management must justify itself if its policies are 
correct, and this justification must not be made to the 
public alone. It must be made to your employes. 

Do your employes know the difficulties in livestock 
procurement and the competition for such livestock which 
prevails on the open market? Do they know anything 
about the shortages of different kinds of livestock and 
the reasons for such shortages? Do they know the rela- 
tionship between the wages and profits of your company? 
Do they know how much investment your company has 
made in plant and equipment; how much money it has 
had to borrow from the banks in order to maintain its 
competitive position? Do they know the rate at which 
the stockholders have been paid on the investment whith 
made their jobs possible? This information is essential 
and needs to be conveyed to the employes in such a 
manner that it will remain in their minds. 

In recent years, the cost of fringe benefits in this in- 
dustry has- risen to monumental height. It represents a 
considerable part of the total cost of operation. Among 
more pressing problems is the skyrocketing cost of sick- 
leave benefits, and hospital, medical and surgical insur- 
ance. It is not for me here to analyze all of the factors 
which contribute to this rise in cost. They are many, and 
they should all be given serious consideration. There is, 
however, one factor which has been overlooked, and 
that is the attitude of the employes toward each of these 
benefits provided by the employer. 

EMPLOYES CAN HELP: It has been my experience 


GROUP INTERCHANGE 
during the industrial rela- 
tions committee meeting on 
Thursday morning. Discus- 
sion ranged over such top- 
ics as cost of living adjust- 
ments, relations with the 
medical profession in con- 
nection with sick leave and 
the advisability of sever- 
ance pay. Some of these 
problems were mentioned 
by speaker David Dolnick 
in his talk on packer-em- 
ploye communications. 
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that some employers complain that many employes take 
advantage of sick-leave benefits and report themselves 
sick when they are, perhaps, out on personal errands or 
working at another job. It has been reported to me that 
many employes, in concert with their personal physicians, 
utilize hospital care more frequently than is necessary and 
sometimes claim benefits for persons who are not legiti- 
mately their dependents. 

There has been little attempt made to build up in em- 
ployes sufficient responsibility so that they are aware that 
these benefits exist for their use when needed, and that 
the benefit costs must eventually come out of company 
profits. They must be shown that if they are to continue 
to receive these benefits, or to improve upon them, they 
have an equal responsibility with the company to see that 
the rights and privileges of the employes are not abused, 
that doctors and hospitals accept their responsibilities 
fairly and honestly, that they be charged only for those 
services which have been properly rendered, and that 
insurance carriers charge a fair and reasonable premium 
for the underwriting of these benefits. There is, perhaps, 
too much criticism of the abuses and not enough com- 
munication and responsibility fixed on employes which 
might very well reduce or even eliminate these abuses. 

I have emphasized problems that exist in three pri- 
mary areas. There are, of course, many more, and it 
would take a much longer time than I have here to 
analyze the issues and the communication problems that 
exist in them. 

I have now enumerated why your employes want to 
know and what they want to know. I shall now attempt 
to indicate how they should receive this information. 
This is perhaps the most difficult part of the presentation. 
There is really no clear-cut formula. Each situation in 
each plant must be approached on the basis of the per- 
sonalities, conditions and the problems that exist in that 
particular plant. 

COMMUNICATION MEDIA: There are many meth- 
ods of communication. There are house magazines, bul- 
letins, special letters to employes, plant committees and 
labor-management committees. 

House magazines, bulletins and special letters have 
their place, and each has some value if properly prepared 
and adequatelv edited. Bulletins and letters should be 
concise, factual and to the point. All of us are inclined 
to abhor long documents and the perusal of detail. No 
letter or bulletin to emploves should be more than two 
vages; preferably it should be on a single page. It is 
better to have frequent short communications than in- 
frequent long ones. The language should be simple with 
few long, involved sentences. 

More important, however, than any written communi- 
cation is the establishment of a trusting relationship 
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DRESSED PORK SHIPPED IN CO, SPRAY 
For “FRESH KILL” FRESHNESS ANYWHERE 


yy ™ Here’s another First from Sioux City Dressed Pork, Inc. 
™ —pork shipped in CO, spray. This new high-pressure 
CO, unit developed by Pure Carbonic Co. saturates the 
truck interior minutes after loading—preserves freshness 
in shipment as never before. 


CO. shipment offers these new advantages: 
@ Removes all oxygen—kills all bacteria in air—holds 
bloom—doubles refrigeration protection 
@ Pork is delivered to you fresh as local kill 
y @ Thoroughly tested—thoroughly proven—enthusiastic- 
Get the facts! ally approved by customers from coast to coast 


" _ Best of all, you get the extra quality assurance of CO, 
PHONE 5-8051 AND ASK FOR: shipment at no extra cost. It’s one more example of how 
JAMES KUECKER, General Manager 


the world’s most modern slaughtering and shipment tech- 
RICHARD L. NEEDHAM, Assistant Manager niques give you better pork, fresher pork, with service 
or LARRY WALSH, Carcass & Offal Sales as close as your phone. 
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anywhere! 








PHONE 2-3661 AND ASK FOR: 
JAMES NEEDHAM _ (Carcass and Offal Sales) DON DENNIS 
LLOYD NEEDHAM, Gen. Manager JERRY KOZNEY, Asst. Manager 


“TOPS” IN THE NATION 
BOTH 123 AND TREIFE 


Sioux Cirv Dressen Beer, inc: 
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between supervisors and employes. The attitudes of super- 
visors and management personnel toward employes is 
usually the focal point of good or bad labor-management 
relations. It is extremely important that employes have 
faith, confidence and trust in their immediate super- 
visors, as well as in all other management officials. No 
supervisor, no matter how expert he may be in his job, 
is of any value to an employer unless the people whom 
he supervises have confidence and trust in him. He should 
be honest, forthright and understanding. He should, 
wherever possible, clothe the individual employe with a 
responsibility for his job. The least supervision is the 
best kind of supervision. 

Employes should have an avenue through which 
they can channel their complaints. not only to their 
immediate supervisor, but also to higher management 
officials. If there is a union, it is, of course, the griev- 
ance procedure through which complaints can be carried 
through various levels of management. This grievance 
procedure should be brief and flexible; answers from 
management should be to the point, factual and made 
with dispatch. No grievance should be permitted to 
remain unresolved for an unreasonable length of time. 
If there is no union in the plant, procedures should be 
established under which an employe can, if he wishes, 
bring his complaint to other officers of management if 
he is dissatisfied with the reply he has received from 
his immediate supervisor. No complaint, however small, 
should be summarily dismissed if the employe is dis- 
satisfied with the answer. 

COMMITTEES: One of the most effective means of 
informing employes is through employe committees. This 
applies whether or not the employes are organized in a 
trade union. An employe committee which meets periodi- 
cally with an equal number of management people can 
more effectively translate the information to fellow em- 
ployes than any kind of communication which comes di- 
rectly from the employer. An employe committee can, 
likewise, present the real and imaginary complaints of the 
employes in the plant which frequently do not come to 
the attention of the company until it is too late. These 
committee meetings should not be on a paternalistic basis. 
If there is union representation among the employes, the 
local union officials, or even a representative of the Inter- 
national Union, may be invited to attend these meetings. 
It has been my experience that labor-management meet- 
ings of this kind are not only the most effective means of 
communication and the avenue through which the infor- 
mation is conveyed to the emplove, but they establish in 
the minds of the employes that necessary element of 
dignity and of responsibility which is most essential to 
effective communication. 

A labor-management committee such as this can be told 
in simple terms with all of the facts available, all of the 
reasons why it may be necessary for an employer to close 
an obsolete plant; why there is a shortage of livestock 
which necessitates a layoff; why certain products are not 
selling as well as expected and necessitate a closing down 
of a department; why new machinery is being installed 
and how it will affect employment in the plant; why the 
company feels that wages have been rising too rapidly 
for the economic good of the industry and the employe; 
how much money the company has invested in research 
and in machinery which have improved the working con- 
ditions of the employes; what the company intends to do 
to minimize closing departments and to minimize layoffs; 
the solutions for unemployment in the plant; the profits 
of employer and whether they are constant and adequate 
for a growing business; the abuses in the administration 
of sick-leave and hospital, medical and surgical programs, 
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LOOKING OVER NIMPA convention program are (I. to r.) Chris 
Finkbeiner, president, Little Rock Packing Co., Little Rock Ark.; 
John A. Killick, executive secretary of NIMPA; Don Parsons, execu- 
tive director of the Super Market Institute, and Henry J. Eavey, 
president of the Super Market Institute. 


and how the employes can assist the company in elimi- 
nating those abuses. 

Employes who understand the problems of their em- 
ployers, and who are convinced that their employers are 
progressive and desire to continue high employment, good 
wages and adequate profits, can accept their responsi- 
bilities through the medium of these meetings between 
labor and management. 

SUMMARY: In conclusion, I would summarize as 
follows: 

1. Employes are eager to know all about their jobs, 
their economic status in the company, the operation of 
their company’s business and all other matters which 
affect their dignity and economic status. 

2. No communication system is made adequate merely 
by using techniques to formulate opinions. The employer 
must be honest; he must be fair-minded, and must not be 
two distinct individuals, one in the plant and one outside 
of the plant. 

3. Paternalism is not the answer. The employer needs 
to approach his employes on the basis that each has his 
own status in the social and economic sphere and that 
the interest of each in the same problem may not always 
be similar. 

4. The employer must face his problems and obligations 
realistically. If there is a closing down of a plant, the 
removal of a plant, or layoffs because of mechanization, 
he should inform his people about the reasons why these 
are necessary for the economic welfare of the business and 
perpetuation of the company. He must do more than in- 
form them. He must convince them that the moves are 
necessary for everyone’s benefit. He must make them be- 
lieve that it is necessary to take these steps for the 
successful operation of the business. 

5. Above all, the employer can set an example for his 
employes to follow. He and his supervisors must establish 
a trust which the employes will never challenge. He must 
know and understand the numerous problems which con- 
cern his employes. 

I might add that from my personal experience, when 
this kind of relationship is established between the em- 
ploves and the employer, the employes do accept the reali- 
ties and do accept the facts as given to them by the 
employer, and in most cases, the company prospers and 
the employes prosper. 
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DOUBLY ta with BR ODE 


MEATS LOOK TWICE AS GOOD, TASTE TWICE AS GOOD! 


Your meats will always make a grand impression and achieve a perfect resemblance 
to quality when prepared with Fropex Corn Syrup Solids. Fropex brings into 
focus tasty, firm eating texture and delicate spice flavor to capture “natural” 
meaty goodness. Your bolognas, sausages, frankfurters, luncheon and canned 





meats will have better color prospective, too. Here are some more reasons why 
you set your profit sights high when you use FRopDEX: 


@ Firms and binds @ Stabilizes high-fat 
meat particles content products 

@ Reduces peeling problems @ Minimizes watering-off 

@ Guards against color loss @ Reduces shrinkage 

@ Holds moisture evenly @ Lengthens shelf life 
















Or Our Sales Offices: ATLANTA + BOSTON 
CHICAGO + DENVER -+- GRAND RAPIDS -*+ 






PRODUCTS COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 17. N Y 






ST.LOUIS + ST.PAUL + SAN FRANCISCO 





Our Technical Service Staff will be glad to show you how 
FRODEX can serve you profitably—ask for a representative today. 
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H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., INC. 


6813 South Ashland Avenuve—Chicago 36, Illinois 
Plant: 6819 South Ashland Avenue 


In Canada: H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. (Canada) Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Custom-mixed ... ready to use. Made from 


| i the world's choicest spices expertly ground ond a 
blended. Available in natural, part natural \\ 
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It's Imperative for Each Firm 


To Work on Public Relations 






PRESIDENT Chris E. Finkbeiner of Little Rock Packing Co. 
points out that company must be a good citizen or busi- 
ness will suffer, notes that day of locked plant is past and 


emphasizes that the "meat team" must stay together. 


W... you say “A Meat Packer Looks at Industry 
Public Relations,” it is simple and basic; there certainly 
isn’t any need for industry public relations if there 
isn’t any need for individual company public relations. 

I have always been one who has hated to hear the 
phrase, “You can’t make everybody happy; there is no 
use even to try.” You start right off there with a negative 
thought, and too many of us use that as a basis for our 
lack of public relations effort—you can’t make everybody 
happy; you go broke trying. 

Ticanes the thing that is basic, and the thing that you 
had better be trying, is to make everybody happy, because 
if vou don’t start with the idea of doing so, and trying to 
get people to think well of you, then you are sure not to get 
where you want to go. 

I am not standing up here trying to tell you to work on 
your organizational relations to the point where everybody 
is happy, but on the other hand, don’t start with the 
premise that you are not going to make everybody happy. 

Let me just stop here and try to summarize the situation 
up to this point: The whole theme of this convention pro- 
gram has been public relations, We started out with 
speaker Donald J. Hardenbrook, and one of the main 
points he made is that things just don’t happen. You make 
them happen. We have got to realize that in the meat 
industry, and have to realize it very fundamentally. 

I made the remark 15 or 20 years ago that it wasn’t 
too important to discuss public relations. However, just 
close your eyes a minute and think back to your packing- 
house then, and what percentage of the business you were 
enjoying in your area at that time, and then come up to 
now. Think back 15 or 20 years, and then look at your 
position in the market today as an independent meat 
packer and note the difference. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: As you grow, and as you produce 
more, and gain larger acceptance in the market, you also 
acquire certain responsibilities. You have to accept them 
and watch them. 

All right. Now let’s go on to what Bill Clark said yester- 
dav: “Whether you want a public relations program or 
not, you have one.” We talk about whether there is a 
need for a public relations program. Things don’t happen; 
you must make them happen, and we need to guide that 
program, and guide it wisely. It is important. 

I think that if we tried to define public relations in a 
lot of different ways from a meat packing standpoint, it 
would end up with this question: What does the public 
think of our industry? A public relations program tries to 
make the public think of the industry as a good citizen, 
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and tries to make people think of your company as a good 
citizen in your community. 

In order to do that, you must have knowledge of public 
relations, and knowledge of the way to operate your 
company so it will be a good citizen. 

Congressman Oren Harris started us off terrifically. 

I went before this Congressman from Arkansas over a 
year ago, when we were having this problem of putting 
our industry under the Federal Trade Commission or 
keeping it under Agriculture. 

Congressman Harris said, “You know, Chris, I am glad 
that you are here. We have a problem with the meat 
industry, and it is a serious one. The American Meat 
Institute very much favors leaving regulation of the meat 
industry under the Department of Agriculture. The AMI 
is very strong about it. On the other hand, the Western 
States Meat Packers Association believes the meat industry 
should be under the Federal Trade Commission. That is 
why I am so glad to see you. I know you have been 
president of NIMPA. I know you have great knowledge of 
the meat industry, and I know that you can help me with 
the independent meat packers’ views as to whether we 
should keep the meat industry under the Department of 
Agriculture or put it under the Fedral Trade Commission.” 

I told him, “Oren, I am glad you asked for my opinion. 
As president of NIMPA, my opinion has been formed by 
the board, and we are neutral.” 

Congressman Harris mentioned yesterday that the in- 





HARD-WORKING NIMPA staff, greatly responsible for the success 
of the convention, is grouped here. Left to right: John G. Mohay, 
director of industrial relations; Libby Thomas, secretary; John A. 
Killick, executive secretary; Joan F. Faber, office manager; Fred 
Sharpe, director of sales training, and Thomas E. Foley, adminis- 
trator, NIMPA Accounting Conference, newest member of staff. 
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What you should know about 









Available in 4 
different forms and 

7 formulations, 

these remarkable 
antioxidants offer 
significant values and 
advantages. 


Greatest carry-through, prevents rancidity before, during 
and after processing. 


Thermally and chemically stable, retains antioxidant values 
through cooking, baking, deep frying. 

Compatible with other ingredients, even at elevated 
temperatures. 


Assures increased shelf life for fat-containing foods, 
pleases dealer and housewife alike. 


Convenient to use—available in liquid, crystalline, 
flake and tablet form. 









Antioxidant Form Products Protected 
Sdstane BHA | Tablet Lard 

















Stistane 3-F | Flake Shortening 
Edible Taliow 
Stistane 3 Liquid Oleo Oil 
Rendered Beef Fat 
Frying Oils 
Sistane 1-F | Flake Inedible Tallow 


inedible Grease 
Paraffin Waxes 
Citrus Oils 
Essential Oils 
Fish Products 
Sustane BHT | Crystalline} Confections 








Sdstane 6 Liquid 











Sistane 8 Liquid 

















Technical assistance is available to aid you in selecting the 
most effective formulation for you. Wrife today for details. 


D 
UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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STANcase 


SPeeALESS STEEL 


EQUIPMENT 




















STAINLESS STEEL MEAT TRUCKS 


STANcase STAINLESS STEEL MEAT TRUCKS have been care- 
fully engineered to meet the requirements of modern plants for 
long-life equipment which can be maintained sparklingly clean and 
sanitary with minimum labor. There are five STANcase Trucks with 
capacities of: 225 Ibs., 500 Ibs., 800 Ibs., and 1,200 Ibs. Each 
model has been sturdily constructed of heavy gauge Stainless Steel. 
Specifications for all component parts are of highest quality 
standards. 


LONG-LIFE EQUIPMENT 
FULLY APPROVED BY HEALTH AUTHORITIES 


Sanitary 
STAINLESS STEEL 
DRUMS 


Ruggedly constructed for long-life serv- 
ice of 16 ga. Stainless Steel. Inside 
surfaces are seamless. Top rims are 
rolled over heavy reinforcing rods; 
foot rings are made of extra heavy 
Stainless Steel; both are closed all 
around, leaving no crevice where dirt 
or grime might accumulate. Available 








in three sizes. 


Model No. 30—30 gal. cap. 
Model No. 55—55 gal. cap. 
Model No. 60—60 gal. cap. 


COVERS AVAILABLE FOR 
No. 30 and No. 55 


All-Seamless 
STAINLESS STEEL 
TUBS 


Model No. 98 — 56 ats. 
Model No. 97 — 34 Fe 
COVERS AVAILABL 
Ideal, sanitary equipment, seamless-drawn out of one sheet of 18 ga 
Stainless Steel. The Stainless Steel foot ring and top rim are rolled 
over heavy, steel reinforcing rods and closed all around, leaving 
no crevice where grime might accumulate. Handles are Stainless 
Steel. Foot ring takes abuse of service; bottom - B. does not 


rest on floor. .\ NY NG 


WRITE FOR CATALOG Shi 
WDE. fee H/st 


Manufactured by 
THE STANDARD CASING CO., Inc. on 
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dustry has had great difficulty in coming together, -but 
expects the members of Congress to make the decision on 
a subject on which they are well-informed, but certainly 
not as well-informed as we are. 

If you want to start summing things up on “A Meat 
Packer Looks at Public Relations for the Meat Industry,” 
you can start with Congressman Harris’ statement, “Keep 
us informed.” 

Bill Clark said to keep the newspapers informed and let 
them know what you are doing. : 

Earl Butz told you to establish good public relations 
with your livestock people by letting them know what you 
are doing. Live the right kind of life and let them know 
about it, was his definition of public relations. 

David Dolnick, the labor-management counsel, advised 
you to keep your employes informed. 

Our great industry must have that pipeline to the Con- 
gress, to the newspapers, to television and to our pro- 
ducers, and keep them informed. 

That is not easy, but I want to emphasize that while 
maybe there wasn’t great need for public relations effort 
five or 10 or 15 years ago, there is a definite need now for 
every single individual packer to work on it. 

Here is the great weakness that I find in individual 
meat packing companies. We have the bad habit of taking 
care of our own business and letting the other fellow take 
care of the rest of it. We don’t include in our own business 
some of the things that are our business—the public re- 
lations work that we must assume as a responsibility. 

My Dad told me many and many a time, and you 
probably have been told the same thing, “If you are going 
to milk a cow, you have got to feed the cow.” If you don’t, 
then sooner or later the cow is going to stop giving milk. 

If you are doing business in a community, in a town, 
and in a state, you must put back into the community, the 
town and the state a certain amount of your works and 
effort in helping to build them. If you don’t, your com- 
pany is not going to continue to enjoy its share of busi- 
ness. You cannot continue to take out and not put back. 
Your company must be a good citizen. 

INDIVIDUALS MUST HELP: It is imperative that we 
with our own companies, which are bigger than they were, 
perform this function now. NIMPA does not have a budget 
which would support a public relations program for this 
industry. The American Meat Institute does not have a 
budget that would support the type of public relations 
program that we should have. 

The public relations program must come from each one 
of you individually doing your part in your own little 
bailiwick. NIMPA, the AMI and WSMPA will do the best 
job that they possibly can in directing the overall program 
so that our efforts are pointed in the same direction. 


LEFT: Earl T. Jones (left), J. Jones Sausage Co., Raleigh, N. C., 
seems to be emphasizing a point as he talks with Herman M. Martin 
(center), B. Evans Farms Xenia, Inc., Xenia, O., and J. Tim Evans 
of Evans Packing Co., Gallipolis, O. CENTER: Smiling couple is 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard D. Stearns of B. D. Stearns, Inc., Portland, 
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PACKERS crowding into the exhibit hall early Friday afternoon. 


There is the basic public relations job of showing people 
through your plants. For many years we locked our plants 
to the public, It is not true anymore; let them see what 
fine plants we have. It is a part of our public relations. 

I would just like to give one further thought. This in- 
dustry embarked on a project not long ago of shaping up 
the “Meat Team” of producer, processor and retailer. Any 
time you hurt any one of that team, you also are hurt. 

One reason that a public relations program in this meat 
industry is so important and so difficult is that it involves 
so many things. For example, we are automatically in 
trouble several times a year by reason of the cycles of live- 
stock production and marketing. 

SENSITIVE: One reason why we will always have such 
a terrific problem of public relations is this: 5.7 per cent 
of the disposable income dollar is spent for meat. It is a 
big part of the housewife’s budget and you can see the 
effect on our public relations every time meat prices get 
high or low. 

The meat team must stay together. We must tell every- 
one in our organizations the same thing: Anything we say 
that will hurt the overall meat team will hurt us also. If 
we say, “Well, the livestock people are making too much,” 
we hurt ourselves. If we say, “The retailers are making 
too much money,” we hurt ourselves. 

A little bit of the practice of public relations will cer- 
tainly do nothing but help your individual companies and 
help our industry. 


Me. RIGHT: Arthur F. Young (left), broker from Troy, N. Y.; A. A. 
Morris, jr. (center), Maurer-Neuer, Inc., Kansas City, Kan., and 
Garland Wilson, jr., Seitz Packing Co., Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., are 
pictured in the foyer of the grand ballroom, as they discuss things 
in an informal fashion during a breathing spell at the convention. 
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Meet MSSA, Buying Agency for 
Military in Subsistence Field 


M Y ADDRESS is entitled “The Military—A Customer 
Awaiting A Salesman.” We are here from a public relations 
point of view also, but the title, I believe, is a little bit 
misleading. It implies a negative approach. I like to feel 
that we, as a customer, are taking a positive approach 
because our interests are your interests. You are as vital 
to our needs as I like to believe that we are to yours. 

While we are a mere customer, we appreciate and value 
this public relations approach in which we can go before 
the industry and introduce ourselves, our mission and our 
organization, and tell what we do and why we do it, 
as well as answer any questions that may arise. 

I would like to describe the status of MSSA as we are 
commonly known. 

I was told when I was invited to speak that the trade 
is not too well aware of the scope of our operation. How- 
ever, I feel that this isn’t quite true and that you are 
aware of what we do. 

We are a buying agency — pure and simple. We do 
nothing else. I have heard the use of the word “simple” 
frowned upon when it is related to governmental procure- 
ment. I have heard that the red tape packers go through 
in effecting a sale to the government makes it a little 
obnoxious to the average seller and he doesn’t want to do 
any business with the government. 

SIMPLIFICATION: We have attempted to simplify the 
process as much as we can. You understand that we oper- 
ate under rules and statutes that are not applicable to you 
in your everyday civilian trade. You can go to a particular 
customer, or to a vendor, and can arrive at a price and a 
description of what is to be traded. If the item arrives in 
the condition you warranted that it would arrive, that is 
fine. If it doesn’t, the customer asks to return it. If the 
association hasn’t been too agreeable, thereafter one party 
can neglect to give the other an opportunity to negotiate 
with him. We are not in that position. We buy to speci- 


CHIEF OF PURCHASING division, Military Subsistence 
Supply Agency, Lt. Col. Robert J. Beauchamp explains 
function of MSSA and 10 market centers and tells packers 
how to participate in military procurement program. 


fication. If you meet the specification for the product, you 
have every right to receive the award. We don’t have 
flexibility in our procurement procedures, and we must be 
guided by the laws, statutes and regulations. We deter- 
mine the requirements for the use of the Army, Air Force, 
Navy and Marines, both in the United States and abroad. 

We inspect and make distribution after items have been 
received, The entire subsistence picture is wrapped up in 
our Own organization. 

We were organized in 1956 as a single agency for sub- 
sistence procurement. We have been in existence as a 
buyer since about 1951. The government decided just 
prior to 1956 to streamline procurement by putting re- 
sponsibility for a particular commodity field in a single 
agency. The Quartermaster Corps was given that responsi- 
bility as the executive agency for the Department of Army. 
We, having had experience in the subsistence field, are 
responsible for all procurement there. 

I would like to go over the organization and tell you 
how you can become acquainted with us and where you 
go to effect this procurement. We have headquarters here 
in Chicago, but our actual buying is done by ten market 
centers located throughout the United States. Your negoti- 
ations would be carried on between you and the market 
center in the area in which you are located. These market 
centers are aided by permanent field offices so that we 
cover the United States from the standpoints of supply 
and the major troop concentrations. We have, therefore, a 
minimum of distribution, back-hauling and re-distribution 
among our depots. 

BUYING: How do we procure and how does it involve 
you and your company? 

We solicit your offers on the basis of a “Notice of An 
Intent to Purchase.” It is nothing but a written solicitation 
to give you the quantities, the grade, the time and the 
conditions of the contract under which you would be 


PACKERS attending the 
beef and hides committee 
meeting were critical of the 
USDA plan for dual grad: 
ing, as described there } 
David M. Pettus, head @ 
the livestock division. They 
also heard comments | 
the topsy-turvy behavior’ 
the hide market, which wat 
attributed to sudden ream 
zation of a tight supply 
uation, and a plea by be 
ing companies for limitate 
of beef imports. 
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LEFT: Group of packers includes Lloyd H. Grytdahl, purchas- 


ing agent, Elliott Packing Co., Duluth, Minn.; Frank Wrazildo, 
Franks Food Liner, Duluth; Richard E. Hammer, Elliott Packing Co., 
and Urban Gaida, owner, Gaida's Sausage House, St. Cloud, 
Minn, CENTER: Pleasant-looking couple pictured here is Mr. and 


operating. After receiving that, you scrutinize it and bid 
in the market center for your area. 

We are there to correct any errors that we can. I have 
heard it said many times that government procurement is 
a one-way street, It isn’t a one-way street. Many of us are 
as deeply interested in your problems as we hope that you 
are interested in ours. If we can do anything to correct an 
error you have made, we will go out of our way to do it, 
but the best course is to prevent the error. 

If the notice does not clearly spell out what we need, 
call the contracting officer or the buyer, and he will be 
glad to explain it so that you can avoid an error. 

GETTING ON LIST: The next question is: How do 
you get on a list? How do you get an opportunity to 
participate in this procurement program? 

Write a letter to the market center for your area, or to 
headquarters here in Chicago, requesting them to place 
your name on the mailing list. That will initiate the action 
and your name will be placed on the mailing list of those 
notified of our purchasing intentions. 

Possibly you may only be interested in what we are 
buying, and may not be bidding at the particular time. 
That, too, is all right. We are happy to send you all the 
information because you are a potential source of supply. 
The larger the base of our supply, the better the procure- 
ment we can do for the government. 

Another basic complaint that I hear about selling to us 
is that we take too long to pay a bill. You hear that the 
government is sent a bill and it takes six or eight months 
to clear it. That is not quite the picture with our organ- 
ization. We are quite proud of our payment time since it 
runs between 7 to 10 days from the acceptance of the 
product until you receive your check. 


LEFT: Tom Foley (left) of the NIMPA staff shows some tie-clasps, 
cuff-links, pins, etc. bearing the word NIMPA to G. A. Buscher 
(center), of Roth Packing Co., Glenwood, la., and Julius Falken- 
stein, Midwest Packing Co., Omaha, Neb. CENTER: H. Triunfol 
(left), Pioneer Wholesale Meats, Chicago; Charles Rhodes, (cen- 
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Mrs. Clarence H. Streck of Streck Packing Co., Bellville, Ill. RIGHT: 
Conventioneers caught conversing are (I. to r.) Mrs. Gerald Med- 
din, Meddin Packing Co., Savannah, Ga.; George Schlereth, H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati; Mrs. Herbert Altheimer, Independ- 
ent Casing Co., and Everett C. Reid, H. H. Meyer Packing Co. 





That area has presented a problem for many people in 
connection with government procurement, but I think we 
are organized so that we do not tie up any of the funds 
due you. Normally, the delays in our payment arise 
through errors or the need for clarification, Remember, if 


PACKER'S wives reg- 
istering. Left to right: 
Mrs. C. Paul Myers, 
wife of secretary of 
Kunzler & Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Mrs. C. L. 
Zoll, wife of vice pres- 
ident of Kessler's, Inc., 
Lemoyne, Pa., and 
Mrs. Chris Kunzler, 
firm's president's wife. 





the error were not there to start, the delay would not be 
present at settlement time. 

I am a military man and not a meat man. It would be 
ridiculous for me to attempt to talk to you in your own 
backyard. Most of our operations are conducted by civilian 
experts in their particular field. 

The old complaint, “I go down there and talk to some 
dumb military man who doesn’t know our problems, and 
all he can think of is future assignments and paper work,” 
is not too true of our organization. We feel that we have 
people with us who can talk as equals with anyone in the 
industry and we are proud of their qualifications. In re- 
sponse to the question in your minds as to the kind of a 
response you would receive, I can say that you would 
receive a civilian, technical response to any problem you 
might have from experts in that particular field. 











ter), Tobin Packing Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., and L. E. Liebmann 
of Liebmann Packing Co., Green Bay, Wis., seem to be enjoying 
their conversation. RIGHT: R. Q. Pete Line, Hess-Line Co., Indian- 
apolis; F. E. Knutzen, Western Live Stock Express and George Hess, 
Hess-Line Co., are pictured "just taking it easy." 


























Oru particular mission in the meat branch is the 
procurement of all meat, meat products, fresh, frozen and 
canned, for all of the armed services, both for domestic 
and overseas use. 

Let’s take a look at how our boys are eating; we are 
rather proud of our menu. You will find, if you break it 
down, that they are getting pretty close to 4,000 calories 
a day. Our MSSA menus, if analyzed, reveal that these 
boys are eating about 25 Ibs. of meat per man per month, 
which is almost twice as much as normal per capita con- 
sumption for the United States. 

I would like to talk a little about the main items we 
buy. Our biggest volume item is beef. Everybody likes 
beef, and it appears quite frequently on military menus. 
We buy carcass beef domestically in chilled form for most 
of our installations, and there we have meat cutting plants. 
We use boneless beef overseas. We buy four-way boneless 
beef; six-way boneless beef for the Air Force, which has 
a portion control 7-0z. steak. The Navy buys prefabricated 
beef for submarines in seven-way form. 

These specifications are being revised and we will pull 
them all together into one boneless beef specification be- 
fore the end of this year. 

We try to buy carcass beef in the widest range possible. 
We will take steers from 400 to 900 Ibs. and heifers from 
350 to 650 Ibs. We buy mostly in Choice and Good grades. 
If there is a price spread of at least 3c a pound, we switch 
and buy more C grade. However, as you know, we have 
not had that price spread regularly, and I would say that 
90 per cent of all the beef bought for the armed forces 
today is of the Choice grade. 

We buy about 11,000,000 to 12,000,000 Ibs. of carcass 
beef and 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 Ibs. of boneless beef a 
month. In addition, we buy Prime cuts, some for overseas 
troops and some for overseas commissaries, beef tender- 
loin, beef liver and corned beef to the extent of about 
3,000,000 Ibs. per month. 

FRESH PORK: The next item is fresh pork. The biggest 
item there is pork loin, which we serve as roasts or chops. 
Our fresh pork requirements run from 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 Ibs. per month. There, too, we try to take a 
fairly wide range. We take pork loins up to 16 Ibs. and 
fresh hams of 10 to 18 Ibs. 

We use about 2,500,000 Ibs. of bacon a month; 2,000,- 
000 to 3,000,000 Ibs. of smoked hams, and pretty close to 
2,000,000 Ibs. of canned hams. We use about 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 Ibs. of sausage. 

Veal is fairly popular on the menu and runs about 
3,000,000 Ibs. per month, consisting of carcass product, 
and we do have boneless specifications for veal for the use 
of overseas units. 
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Men in Armed Forces Eat About 
25 Lbs. of Meat Each Per Month 


CHIEF OF MEAT, meat products and waterfoods sec. 
tion, Military Subsistence Supply Agency, Paul C. Doss 
describes some of main meat items on armed services! 
menu and says vendors won't find a lot of red tape. 


We have one specification for partially-boned pork loins 
for overseas use and we do not have too many vendors 
bidding. Some of you who may be interested in boning 
should take a look at this partially-boned pork need of ours. 

We also buy quite a few canned meats, These are pri- 
marily for operational rations which we must store and 
rotate for availability in emergency. We buy close to 
20,000,000 Ibs. per year of canned meats. The canned 
meat products are all purchased through the Chicago 
market center. 

RED TAPE: You may think there is a lot of red tape in 
government business, and that you take a lot of chances 
dealing with the government. That is not true. If you have 
quality control, and you study the specifications and make 
products according to them, you will have no trouble. 

We hope that many of you who are not dealing with us 
will see fit to know us better. If you would like to get 
started, contact the market center in your area. You will 
be dealing with two people in meats; in every one of our 
market centers we have a meat buyer who knows his 
business because he has had years of experience in the 
meat industry. You will also be dealing with the con- 
tracting officer of the Meat Branch. You should get ac- 
quainted with them. They will be happy to answer any of 
your questions and help you get started. 

There is another area in which you might be interested. 
There are about 260 commissaries in the United States 
which sell meat retail to the military, and you might like 
to get into that phase of the business. We do a lot of buy- 
ing for them when they ask us to, but you can sell directly 
to the commissary officer. 





GROUP of conventioneers sampling appealing refreshments at the 
reception, cocktail party and dance which climaxed the convention 
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“Standard of 
the Industry” 


Slice your frozen meat direct 
from freezer—no thawing 
necessary, Slice thickness 
ranges from 3/8” to 3” as 
you want it. Eliminate 
double handling. Automatic 
feed conveys frozen block 
to cutting blade. Safety 
engineered. Operator merely 
prepares frozen block for slicing. Low maintenance cost. All 
parts are stainless steel or corrosion resistant. Reduce meat 
shrinkage and obtain better product yield with the GMC 
HYDRAUSLICER. 





R/F TYPE 


Automatic ram feed with pos- 
itive ratchet rack hold-down 
and fold-down loading table. 
Also available with automatic 
lift table. 


GMC HYDRAUSLICE 
CUBER (Dicer) 


Here’s a rugged machine 
that produces up to 2400 
lbs. of cubes per hour from 
frozen slabs of meat. No 
thawing or double handling 
required ... no waste from 
sawdust. Many adjustable 
sizes cover your needs in 
conjunction with the pro- 
duction of soups, pies, stews, 
etc. Also suited for accurate 
gauging of ingredients for 
the manufacture of sausage and hamburger. Cubing blades 
are available to suit individual requirements. Check it now. 


GEMCO FROZEN FOOD SLICER 








PRODUCTION UP TO 288 STEAKS PER MINUTE 


FOR SLICING 576 to 864 sticks per minute, or up to 288 
frozen steaks, paities, portions per minute. Adjustable to 
slice any thickness from 1/8” to 1”, or 1/2” to 1-1/2”. Com- 
pact-Measures 83” x 3'7”. Handles blocks up to 5” high, 16” 
wide. Fully enclosed mechanism and stainless steel assure 
sanitaiion. 


e Write for complete information, NOW e 
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There's Lots of ‘Egghead’ Help 
Around for Packer Who Seeks It 


CHAIRMAN Roy E. Morse of Rutgers University depart- 
ment of food science urges packers to establish "thinking 
atmosphere" in plants, notes that little is "brand new" 
and says best suggestions may come from competitors. 








| WOULD like to add to the title of this talk, “Eggheads 
Want to Help,” the thought that they can help if you 
will let them. I think we have some problem here at 
first in defining what an egghead is. I think you must not 
be guided by physical appearances because this can be 
very deceptive. I have seen lots of people with egg- 
shaped heads who were not necessarily eggheads, and, 
conversely, people who are eggheads, who can think, 
might not necessarily look it. A definition of an egghead 
might be “a person who thinks.” 

It is probably an anachronism that the term “egghead” 
should be brought up in Chicago, which is probably the 
birthplace of it. I lived here in an era when it was quite 
unpopular to be considered a thinker. This could get you 
into lots of trouble. However, nobody gets very far by 
just sitting quietly in a corner and not making any fuss, 
and so somebody has to “make some thoughts.” This is how 
I define this term. I do not know that you necessarily 
want to stick with the word “think.” A fellow I know in 
the meat packing business has a sign behind his desk 
which says, “Don't think—scheme.” We can call an egghead 
a schemer, because this is a new approach to the same 
old concept. 

I would like very concretely to differentiate between two 
phrases that get kicked around a good deal. One is 
“thinking,” as opposed to “worrying and brooding.” There 
is quite a difference between them in my book. Thinking 
means that you are trying to do something concrete, and 
you think of new things all the time. To me, worrying is 
thinking about the same thing all the time. This does not 
necessarily represent progress. 

A third phrase which bothers me a great deal in the 
meat industry is that a man is pointed out as having “32 
years of experience in the meat business.” You hear that 
all the time. His experience may consist primarily of 
pumping hams, and he has two days’ experience in that 
and 32 years of repetition. He has pumped 26-lb. hams, 
and on another occasion, 8-lb. hams. This does represent a 
variety of experience. I want to know how much thinking 
he has done during this period. 

THINKING IS HARD WORK: This is a very difficult 
situation. Probably the hardest work there is, is to sit and 
concretely think for as much as 20 minutes a day. For 
the fun of it, sometime at the end of the day sit down and 
ask yourself, “What concretely have I thought about and 
brought about that might be worthwhile and is for the 
good of the business today? If you are honest with yourself, 
you will find that you have not done very much. 

Just this week I was in a meat packing plant where 
there had been a change in management. They said, “The 
fellow who was here was really a great guy. We enjoyed 
working with him. However, his attitude was, if he saw 
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two of us talking like we are doing here, that we were 
not doing any work. To him, work consisted of carrying 
hams and pushing trucks and pushing smoke trees.” 

This was the standard that this gentleman used in 
evaluating whether a person was doing any work. A 
fellow can be sitting down at a desk and looking off into 
space and be making more money for the company than 
the guy is who is carrying the hams. This fellow may 
figure out how you do not have to carry hams any more. 
There is nothing wrong with that. This can be useful. 
I recommend it as an exercise one should do in addition 
to the physical type. 

The next thought is who an egghead is. I tried to define 
him physically before, and I would like to define him 
sociologically now. 

THE EGGHEAD TYPE: One is inclined to look at 
professors,- engineers, and the type of fellow who has 
received various degrees as representative of the eggheads. 
I maintain this is not so. In their own quiet manner, there — 
are lots of people who think and who are not necessarily ~ 
burdened with all sorts of degrees. Conversely, there are — 
a lot of people with lots of degrees who stopped thinking ~ 
on the day they graduated. +. 

Just by way the fellow looks and from his title, it 
does not necessarily mean that he is an egghead type 7 
fellow. Keep an eye out for this egghead type in your 
own plant. On the one hand, he can do you a lot of 
good; on the other hand, he can do you a lot of ha 
It depends a lot on what he is thinking about. It pa 
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CHECKING message board in grand ballroom lobby are Pai 
Kruetzkamp (left) and William Hoffman, both of H. H. M 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, while Ann Borg of the Chicago Convention 

Bureau pages one of the conventioneers via the loud speaker. 4 
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you to know rather well what he is doing in your plant. 
We have established that there are some folks who 
think and some folks who do not think, and you cannot 
tell them apart merely by scratching the surface. Some- 
times a little conversation with them helps a little bit. 
You might try that. You might ask. “What is worrying 
you? What do you think we ought to do to clean the 
place up?” 

Hearing Monsanto Chemical Co. mentioned as I was 
introduced reminded me of something. I had been there 
a week when the research director called me in and sat 
me down in front of him. He said, “We are glad to 
have you with us.” 

I replied, “Thank you very much.” 

“Where would you like to be in this company 10 years 
from now?” he asked next. 

Well, that one kind of took me back. I do not know 
that I really had my eye on his job. 

He asked, “Would you like my job?” 

This is a very interesting approach, I thought, because 
no matter what I say here, I am damned, you know. I 
told him no, and that as a matter of fact I did not really 
want to be president of the company either, and ] 
dodged around for a while. But do you know, even in 
the three or four years that I spent there, I never figured 
out what I wanted to do in that company. So we left 
it that way. 

GET TO KNOW PEOPLE: My point is you can find out 
by some odd-ball type questions like this something about 
the person. These are questions that you do not care to 
have an answer to, but rather, you ask them to see how 
the man is thinking, if he is thinking. You will be sur- 
prised where you will find some thinking, contributing 
people in your own organizations, He may not necessarily 
be the man who can carry the largest hunk of beef, 
which is sometimes the standard for promotion. 

This egghead type fellow cannot do very much for you 
all by himself. You know that old business about the 
pen being mightier than the sword, but these same 
thoughts are not necessarily dangerous unless they stir 
people up to do something. This. “doing something” may 
be your part of the bargain. That is to say, there is a 
street that must be a two-way street, and you must have an 
interchange of information basically with these egghead 
people, either in your own plant or outside your plant. 

It is a strange thing, but a man looking at your industry 
critically, as I have for a long time and with much affec- 
tion, can see that there is a tremendous amount of door 
locking done in the meat packing business. 

RED-HOT SECRETS? I have been in many plants, 
and sometimes, with a rather sheepish look of pride on 
the face of the owner, I am taken to an area which is a 
secret area, where I am shown a red-hot secret process 
which has taken some 10 years to establish. They have 













BRITISH GUIANA meat 
plant owners and their 
wives who visited the 
NIMPA meeting are 
grouped around Eugene M. 
Klein & Associates display 
as Walter J. Hodes, pen- 
sion plan coordinator for 
the association, tells them 
about the program. 
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MUSIC fills the grand ballroom as packers, their wives and guests 
take time out of the busy weekend for some relaxation and danc- 
ing at the NIMPA reception and dance on Saturday evening. 


shown me these things. I cannot make the comment to 
them that is quite obvious. I cannot say, “That is in- 
teresting, but I have seen it in about 92 plants done in 
a better fashion.” 

This is not peculiar to the meat packing industry. Du- 
Pont bought the Grasselli Co. many years ago for a 
very fine sulfuric acid process that Grasselli had, only 
to find that it was exactly the same process DuPont was 
already employing. 

My point here is that of communications and public 
relations again; it is a rather difficult thing to establish 
that you have something quite unique and to keep it 
hidden behind a locked door. You know that wonderful 
saying told by the late Boss Kettering that when you lock 
a door, you lock far more out than you lock in. 

LITTLE IS BRAND NEW: There is very little under 
the sun that is brand new. During all this hassle about 
humane slaughter, I went back and dug into the patent 
literature. I think you would be astounded to see some 
of the stuff which was patented in 1890 for holding ani- 
mals and for sticking them. I think you would be astounded 
at how bright these people who came before us were 
in their own way. They were doing things in 1890 which 
we are presenting now as being brand new. We go through 
cycles, you see. A fellow invents something or creates 
something; then he subsides and it is forgotten, and then 
it gets reinvented about every 10 years. 

Sitting at a desk at the university, I get a letter about 
every two years from a housewife who has discovered 
that if you put a can of evaporated milk into boiling 
water, you will get a caramel-like product. This is re- 
discovered about every two years. 

I am making the point that locking the door can be 





a deadly thing for your own purposes. Let me say here 
that you might have something novel, although right 
offhand I would say I doubt it. It may be possible, how- 
ever, and you may be justified in trying to protect it. 
However, in general, you are going to find that you are 
going to learn a great deal more by showing people what 
you are up to. 

It may be a little hard on you to use this approach, 
because when you demonstrate this thing of which you 
are proud, the people may say, “You damn fool, you have 
included 20 steps there that you did not need to include.” 
You find out that if you had talked to them in the first 
place, before you had put this secret installation in, you 
would have been better off. 

LOTS OF HELP AROUND: Where does a fellow 
go who is after an application that he needs? I was 
amazed at how many people are available, ready and 
willing to help you, who are seldom approached by you 
and who seldom approach you. Each state has its own 
experimental station. These stations are funded by the 
federal government. Their primary function, at their 
origin, was the creation of new ways of utilizing agricul- 
tural products. In other words, they were formed to help 
farm-oriented industries. 

Associated with them is another group called the Ex- 
tension Service, which is basically the technical salesman 
of the research group of the Department of Agriculture. 
There is a very interesting change in this, too. We, at 
Rutgers, have just added an Extension man, and we think 
this is quite a new approach in the use of Extension 
people. It will probably come as no surprise to you that 
this fellow has 10 years of meat packing experience, and 
I use the term “experience” here in a different way than 
I used it before. His function is going to be the contacting 
of industries. 

The Extension Service in the past has been primarily 
farm oriented, and in many states in this country, this is 
probably still a valid type operation. However, the farm- 
ing in New Jersey is very rapidly being supplanted by 
superhighways, There is very little land left to grow 
things on anyway, except in the parkways dividing the 
highways, and these parkways do not lend themselves very 
well to tilling. Anyway, it takes a thin, tall farmer to 
man these parkways. So we, in New Jersey, think maybe 
we ought to look a little bit more at the processing end 
of the business, because that is acquiring increasing sig- 
nificance, at least in New Jersey. 

MORE PEOPLE TO FEED: Look at the rate the 
population in this country is growing. Looking at the 
world in general, there are 100,000 people born per day 
in the world. In the last 35 years, there have been more 
people born in the world than occupied the world in all 
of history up to that time. You can believe this, because 





SOME PACKERS listening to speeches in the Red Lacquer Room. 
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they are all there in New Jersey blocking traffic on Friday 
afternoon. 

The more I got to thinking about this, the more I got 
to realizing that somewhere we have to grow the stuff to 
feed these people. If they keep on this way, they are 
going to be standing shoulder to shoulder all over New 
Jersey. Then I got to worrying about the next bit—when 
the people die, they have to be laid down, and this 
begins to take up a great deal more square feet of surface, 
and so I recommended to our state representative that 
it might be well to consider legislation requiring people 
to be buried standing on their feet. Otherwise, we would 
have to do what they do in many areas; they are required 
to be dug up and disposed of after a time. 

SOME CURRENT STUDIES: I would like to point 
out now some of the things which are going on in the 
state experiment stations. I think you will all be amazed 
at these things. California is working on “Tenderness of 
Beef—Changes Due to Treatment During Cold Storage.” 
The objective is to study the tenderness of beef after 
varying lengths of cold storage; the alternation in pattem 
of tenderness changes due to removal of muscles from 
carcass immediately after slaughter, and the role of 
enzymatic activity in altering the tenderness of beef. 

Under way at the Kentucky experiment station is “A 
Study of the Keeping Quality and Shrinkage of Cured 
Pork from Hogs of Different Degrees of Fatness” What the 
researchers are trying to find out is how much does it 
shrink in storage when you have a fat hog and when you 
have a lean hog. Another study in California is on “The 
Catalysis and Inhibition of Fat Oxidation at Low Tem- 
perature.” This sounds useless to you because they have 
all those big words in there. What they are trying to 
find out is.if you store cured meats in the freezer, how 
come the meats turn rancid? If we knew how to store 
a ham in the freezer, we could pretty much change the 
face of the meat industry. 

In Utah there is a study on “Chemical Techniques for 
Detecting Flavor Changes During Meat Processing.” The 
researchers are trying to develop chemical techniques for a 
rapid and reliable evaluation of the flavor of processed 
meat. We will not have to stop and call the boss in for 
him to say, “That is good” or “That is bad.” We will have 
a chemical method for evaluating the flavor. 

“The Biochemical Changes Affecting Quality in Stored 
Packaged Meats” is a study going on in Wyoming. They 
want to determine the influence of constant and fluctuating 
storage temperatures on the quality of beef and lamb. 
In Iowa they are studying, “Changes Occurring in Self- 
Service Meats Stored at Low Temperatures.” They are 
investigating the influence of micro-organisms in acceler- 
ating the discoloration phenomena associated with fresh 
and cured meats, and the possibility that enzymes are 
involved with color changes, and so on. 

EXPLAIN YOUR PROBLEMS: A lot of this stuff is 
going on, and there could be more if you would estab- 
lish the fact with the experiment station that you have 
problems which are difficult for you to solve personally. 
These folks are there to help, and they cannot help if 
they do not know what your problems are. 

It is just good neighborliness to go down and introduce 
yourself and find out who runs the show. There will be 
a director of the state experiment station. You should 
find out who is working on meat and meat animals and 
meat processing. I think you will be amazed at the work 
that is being done, and if there is not any work being 
done, do something about it. Talk to the folks and tell 
them that you would like to see some work. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has in 
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this country four large centrally located research labor- 
atories, all of which are dedicated to the work of helping 
agricultural processes. There is one in Peoria, Ill.; one in 
Philadelphia, Pa.; one in New Orleans, La., and one in 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Here are some of the things going on in those labs: 
“Enzymatic activity in freezer-stored meat as related to 
development of rancidity and loss of quality,” and 
“Higher-than-normal ageing temperatures to increase the 
tenderness of the lower grades of beef.” They want to 
increase the tenderness ot the lower grades of beef by 
storing them at perhaps 110° F. It might be useful. 

Another USDA study is on “Factors influencing the 
binding of meats and meat products.” Some people do 
not realize what binding really means to them; it means 
the yield, of course. These are all USDA projects. 

OTHER SOURCES OF HELP: Just for the fun of it, 
let’s list some other folks who can be of help to you. The 
magazines in this field have tremendous amounts of in- 
formation in their files. Trade associations are another 
source. NIMPA is extremely helpful. It performs the 
services of a clearing house; it is where one turns for in- 
formation. John Kiliick and I are in constant communi- 
cation by telephone. He asks, “Where can so-and-so find 
this? Where can I find a man who can help so-and-so?” 

Suppliers are sources of information which can be use- 
ful to meat packing operations, and I cannot help but 
note here that you have to, of course, take this with some 
reservations; obviously, some folks have an ax to grind. 
However, I think this is a source of information that can 
be extremely useful to you. 

There are research foundations, if your problems get 
big enough and you want to go out and spend some 
money. There is the Midwest Foundation, Stanford Re- 
search Foundation, etc. These folks have an amazing 
array of talent. There is the American Meat Institute 
Foundation, for example, and so on. 

Consultants are available to you. It depends upon what 
type of problem you may have. There are sausage con- 
sultants, who are basically interested in that field, on up to 
time study consultants, 

ADOPT THINKING CLIMATE: Finally, last but not 
least, is yourself. You can do a great deal to help yourself 
by establishing a “thinking atmosphere” in your plants 
and with your staffs. Encourage thinking. When your 
folks come in to present a decision they have made, make 
them justify the decision based on “thinking.” In other 
words, have they attacked all phases of the problem? 
Have they suggested all the possibilities? 

Do not let them just say, “I bought this machine, and 
I figure this is the best deal,” or, “I have shifted the 
smokehouse schedule.” Ask them, “Why did you do it?” 

Find out if there is a better way yet. Adopt a thinking, 
research atmosphere in your plant, which simply means 
be in doubt that you have the best answer. There is 
probably a better way of doing it than your present way. 

I would like to bring up one more thing here about 
yourselves and it is this: Why don’t you get together, 
through your organizations, and get some sponsored re- 
search in meats going that would be useful to you? I 
have in mind a duplication of the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
measure which has gone through now. Saltonstall and 
Kennedy are both from Massachusetts. They got a law 
through in our federal government which earmarks a 
fixed proportion of the duty money that we take in on 
fish products to be used for research and development on 
new fishery products for this country. 

I think this could be an extremely useful thing for the 
meat industry to get by earmarking a certain portion of 
the import duties on meat for this purpose. 
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RECURRING PROBLEMS: When you go down to 
the folks at the state experimental station or the USDA 
lab, do not say, “I have rotten hams. What should I do?” 
This is not a problem that they can help you on, nor 
should be helping you on. If you do not know something 
like that, you are not going to be in the meat packing in- 
dustry very long anyway, so that is going to solve that. 

Tell them about the things that keep recurring year in 
and year out. Tell them the problem about which you 
keep saying, “I will have to do something about that 
next week,” the kind of a problem which is not immedi- 
ate enough to make you do something right now, but 
nagging enough so you want to do something about it, 
a problem that keeps recurring. Tell them about your 
nagging, long-term problems which occur year to year. 

You have to recognize when you go down to these folks 
and tell them what vour problem is that the answer that 


PACKER checking the 
latest prices in the 
Yellow Sheet on dis- 
play at the NP service 
desk in lobby of grand 
ballroom at hotel. 





comes out is not going to be yours alone. They are going 
to be working for the good of the meat industry. This 
fits in with what I talked about before, they are going to 
be interested in the overall problems. 

GETTING WORK DONE: Then there is the ques- 
tion, “How does one go about getting some work done 
at the experiment station or by the USDA?” You go down 
and talk to the folks and ask, “What is the chance of 
getting some work done on this?” They might take a 
slightly different approach on what the nature of your 
problem is. In most cases you can leave this very safely 
in their hands. They see the problem as a great deal 
broader one than do you. You might very specifically 
want work done on the freezing of bacon, because you are 
in the business of bacon only. They might see this as the 
problem of the storage of pork meat. 

These folks are sitting there and are waiting to help. 
They would like to have you come and talk to them and 
pay some attention to their work. You never get anyone 
angry by being interested in what he is doing. Those 
people like.a little bit of attention the same way you do. 

The one last lick I would like to get in here now is 
this: In the last five or six or seven months, you may 
have noticed that there have been about five graduates 
from Rutgers who have gone into the meat business. We 
are proud of that. We think it shows an interesting trend. 
If you go to the universities and the experiment stations 
and get people interested in meat products, it is a build- 
ing kind of thing. If you get them interested, they are 
going to get more oriented to the meat business and you 
are going to have folks who are interested in going into 
the meat business and who already have an approach to 
your problems. This kind of thing will build. 

We will be getting young men coming into the meat 
industry, which heaven knows we need, working for you 
and with you. It is a pretty hard thing, frankly, to talk a 
young fellow into going into the meat industry, because 
there now are so many attractive rocket operations. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
REFRIGERATION PROBLEMS ? 


HERE’S THE ANSWER! 








FOR UNDERFRAME OR NOSE MOUNT 











Completely electric . . . Powered by a heavy duty, light weight, 
engine-mounted generator . . . Same type of power as nighttime 
plug-in . . . Full capacity hermetic compressor. 


© Blower coil, Cold-Cel Holdover Truck Plates or Truk-Cel Eutectic 
Blowers can be used. 


© Heat-Cel Automatic Hot Gas Defrost on low temperature blower 
coil systems. 
© Heating available for winter. 
e Auxiliary truck-mounted electric equipment (pumps, hoists, 
lights, etc.) operated from same power source. 
@ Only standard electrical and refrigeration circuits used. 
DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 
5946 NORTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Dole Refrigerating Products Limited, Oakville, Ont., Canada 
ae Write for Engineering Catalog HE 
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DELICATESSEN BRAND 


CORNED BEEF 


“ ASSURED CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 
- . «MORE PROFITS PER POUND 


cna * DELICIOUS FLAVOR 

* HIGH COOKING YIELD 
¢ UNIFORM CLOSE TRIM 
* VACUUM SEALED 


Ly) © Chicago Corned Beef Corp. 1958 
Chicago Corned Beet Corporation 


4531-49 McDOWELL AVENUE e CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
PHONE Cliffside 4-7667-8 
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“POTENT TO THE LAST GRAIN” 


CLEANING AND STERILIZING 
COMPOUNDS 


““30 years of continuous service to 


the meat industry” 





LELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


838 S. FIRST STREET, MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
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portuni™@  -d challenges that 

you, as i... adent meat packers, 
have in the retail revolution which we 
are experiencing. I feel particularly at 
home in speaking to you because both 
you and I are representative, in a 
sense, of the independent small busi- 
ness that is the backbone of our free 
enterprise system. I am going to talk 
to you about some of my problems, 
which in a very real sense are your 
problems. Both of us exist to serve 
customers. My customers are the fam- 
ilies who shop my stores, and your 
customers, in a very real sense, are 
these very same families. You have 
an additional customer, however, and 
that is me and all of the retailers, 
big and small, who carry your prod- 
ucts and sell them to consumers. 

I think both of us have essentially 
the same problems. We have the 
problem of increasing volume, getting 
more sales, We have the problem 
of meeting the rising cost of doing 
business—holding the line on costs— 
and we have the problem of develop- 
ing and training people to get a full 
measure of productivity from each of 
them, My experience has told me in 
a very forcible way that it is this 
last problem, the problem of people 
and productivity, that is the key to the 
solution of our common volume and 
cost problems. 

Let us for a moment view food 
retailing in its proper perspective. It 
is important that we do, important for 
me as a retailer who has staked his 
fortune and, what is even more im- 
portant, his life’s work on this exciting 
service industry. It is equally impor- 
tant to you for without retail outlets, 
you have no way in which to dis- 
play and merchandise and sell your 
product lines. 

REVOLUTION IN DISTRIBU- 
TION: Since the war, we have seen 
a literal revolution in food distribution. 
The supermarket has come into emin- 
ence. Indeed, today it represents the 
most significant and dominant force 
of distribution in the country. Coin- 
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‘Dependability’ Is Big Word 
In the Retail Food Industry 


PRESIDENT Henry J. Eavey of Super Market Institute 
lists ways packer can help retailer and self and urges all 
to support work of National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
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FINKLEY’S 


“THE FRIENDLY FOOD STORE” 


Chuckles aan 
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“My, this is a friendly store.” 
































Sketches and Designs 
Submitted—No Obligation 
Or Send Us Your Current 
Wrap for Quotation 


SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS GUARANTEED 


PRO-PAK BACON WRAP IS AVAILABLE IN | LB. AND 1/, LB. SIZES 
FOR BACON, SAUSAGE AND FRANKS 


BORAX CARTON CORP. 


Phone: WEllington 3-1188 
350 East 182nd St. New York 57, N. Y. 
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Model CCY Carton Folding & Closing Machine 
automatically closes 
up to 150 cartons per 
minute 


Peat 







Peters Model CCY Carton 
Folding and Closing Machine 
automatically folds and closes 
unlined cartons. Model CCY-L 
reo oo closes lined cartons. Carton size 
ie a tater | range: 344" x 2" x 1%" up to 
\ lebfaste— , 1234" x 7” x 414". Write for 
\ and at lower 7 colorful catalog of Peters diversi- 
~ coat fied line of high-speed packaging 
machines. 


For 60 yeors originators and builders 
of high speed automatic packaging and 
bokery machines. 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


See page K/Pe 
-"-—-sN 
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4704 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Iii. 


All Phones: LOngbeach 1-9000 





















Producers of Quality 
Meat Products for 
Over 100 Years 


ESsHay 


“Taste the Difference Quality Makes” 





THe Wn. SCHLUDERBERG-T. J. Kurpie Co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 











HESS-STEPHENSON C0. 


BROKERS 


327 S$. LA SALLE STREET 





CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


BEEF—PROVISIONS—LARD 
SAUSAGE MATERIAL 





BONELESS AND CARCASS BEEF, 
MUTTON, VEAL 
from 
NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AMERICA 





PROVISIONS .......... PHONE: WAbash 2-5690 
AEE rater PHONE: WAbash 2-0440 
TELETYPE: CG 2287-8 
CABLE ADDRESS: HESTE 
EASTERN OFFICE: 


408 W. 14th ST., NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
Phone: CHelsea 2-3455 TELETYPE NY 1-4572 


Affiliated with: NEWMARKET BROKERAGE CO. 


130 NEWMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON 18, MASS. 
Phone: GArrison 7-4630 
TELETYPE: Roxbury Mass 1063 

















WATKINS & CO. 


Hog-Order Buyers 


See eee 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 


UPron 5-1621 BRunce 1-6615 UPron 5-1622 
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cident with this growth of the super- 
market has been the emergence of the 
retailer-oriented wholesaler, the sup- 
ply house of the retailer. This emer- 
gence of the voluntary and cooperative 
groups has been revolutionary in its 
impact; today they serve as the supply 
source for about 45 per cent of all 
food distribution in this country. This 
lusty giant, when coupled with the 
tremendous volume of the corporate 
chains, accounts for more than 85 per 
cent of all food distribution. 

I think it is important for you to 
become better acquainted with this 
new revolution in wholesaling, for it 
is the backbone of the independent 
supermarket industry. In increasing 
numbers these wholesalers, who were 
originally dry grocery jobbers, have 
expanded their services and their lines 
to include dairy products, produce, 
health and beauty aids, non-foods and 
in very recent years fresh and cured 
meats. The next few years will see a 
tremendous movement into meat pro- 
grams by these retailer-oriented volun- 
taries and cooperatives. 

You are in a unique position as 
members of the local community to 
yet in on the ground floor with these 
groups and to help them serve their 
retailers. Bear in mind that these 
wholesalers have been largely oriented 
to the dry grocery business. Most are 
novices in all the facets of a meat 
operation. They need help—they need 
it desperately—and they can get it 
from you if you are prepared to give it. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFIT: 
Likewise, you have an opportunity, 
indeed, a responsibility, to offer simi- 
lar merchandising know-how to the 
supermarkets that are served by these 
wholesalers. You have a two-fold op- 
portunity for profit, and you are in a 
unique position to capitalize on it. 

Let us consider our economy and 
where we can advance together in the 
days ahead, Certainly we are faced 
with the pressures of inflation and the 
rising cost of doing business. At the 
same time, we have an abundant food 
supply in a relatively static market. 
While today and for some time to 
come, as a nation, we will find our 
abilities to produce food and fiber a 
somewhat embarrassing accomplish- 
ment, we must not forget that we are 
rolling up the first incline of the great- 
est population climb this nation has 
ever experienced. It is not inconceiv- 
able that this population boom may 
very shortly tax our ability to provide 
adequate food supplies both here and 
abroad. By 1969, population experts 
predict that our people will be counted 
well over 200,000,000. 

Year by year, we shall be feeling 
the impact of these growing numbers 
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DICING MACHINE... 


Used by hundreds of leading 
packers, canners, hotels 
and institutions . . EVERYWHERE! 


The DIANA cuts stew meats . . 


fat backs . . . specialties . . . beef 
... lamb... veal... chicken... 
vegetables . . . and other foods, in 


uniform cubes of desired size. 
The DIANA is hydraulically operated 
. with automatic feed plunger 
and large feeding funnels. A dial at 
cylinder regulates speed of plunger. 
. - « Has totally enclosed motor and 
pulley assuring sanitary and rugged 
design. Available in two sizes to fit 
your specialized requirements. 


< 





DIANA * 


The Original Dicer 
HUNDREDS IN DAILY USE! 


Manufactured in the United States 





DICES, SLICES & STRIPS 
Dices from %4” to 2” 

Slices plates up to 11%” thick 
Strips up to 5” in length 














MATADOR SENIOR 
AND JUNIOR GRINDERS 













***Reg. U. S. Trademark’’ | 


Write for Complete 
Details to 


& D | - 2 = L Si egy = 
a a feeder for 


continuous 











AND COMPANY, INC. — o pests od 

as famous Matador principle 
126 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. of coarse aa hue: Inoue 
Phone REctor 2-0380 operation. Capacity up to 8000 


Ibs. per hour. 




















IVIILLER HH AAYS AND CO. 


1807 E. OLYMPIC BLVD. * LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Phone: MA 7-8641 © Teletype: LA 1444 © Cable: MILLERHAYS 





MEAT BROKERS Primary Agents 
representing AUSTRALIAN and | 
EASTERN PACKERS NEW ZEALAND 
throughout the Boneless — Carcass 
ENTIRE WEST BEEF — LAMB 


“The Diffieult We Can Do Immediately”’ 
“The Impossible Takes A Little Longer’’ 
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EXTRA LENGTH LOAF MOLDS 


achieve important production economies! 





Holds product consistent in weight and size for weighing by slice count. 
More slices with fewer loadings. Fast opening and closing to speed up 
handling. Use the new FRANK STYLE extra length (4x4x24) stainless 
steel sausage mold to lower the cost of your pre-slicing operation. The 
savings in end wastes will more than pay for the cost of the molds. 
Order today! 

We Suggest You Contact Your Dealer 


G. F. FRANK & SONS, INC. 


Manufacturer of Stainless Steel Products 


123-125 BROADWAY e CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














TASTY MEATS 





John Krauss, Inc., Jamaica 35, New York 
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more and more. We will become proud 
of our increasing farm production. We 
shall encourage it, rather than think 
of ways in which the producers can 
be persuaded not to produce so much, 
From the prewar year 1940 to 1958, 
farm output of food and fiber in- 
creased 47 per cent, and this with 
fewer people working on the farms 
and output per manhour more than 
doubled. This has occurred despite the 
fact that since the war, production 
has been under heavy wraps. If we 
retailers and packers could sell more, 
the farmer could produce more. 

CHANGING FOOD HABITS: Pop- 
ulation growth alone will not close-the 
gap between production and a healthy 
overall food distribution industry, how- 
ever. Arno Johnson, the eminent econ- 
omist, estimates that dollar food sales 
should increase 60 per cent within 
10 years, but only one-third of this 
will come from population growth. 
The remaining two-thirds (or 40 per 
cent above present level) must come 
from changes in our food habits— 
better diet, an increasing range and 
variety of foods, and constant progress 
in providing more convenience and 
“built-in” maid service in food items. 
It can come by merely keeping up 
with the increasing standard of living, 
by maintaining the postwar trend in 
the proportion of personal consump- 
tion expenditures that go for food. 

We in the food industry will face a 
new set of customers, in which we 
must arouse changes in habits, de- 
sires and motives. Our own customers 
will have more freedom of choice in 
spending in 1969, After providing for 
fixed living expenses, they can have 
90 per cent greater discretionary 
spending power than in 1958, accord- 
ing to Johnson. Discretionary spending 
power-—that is, the amount of money 
over and above basic living costs—can 
increase from 46 per cent of total dis- 
posable income in 1958 to 57 per cent 
of the greatly increased disposable 
income estimated for 1969. 

The reason is that, barring unfore- 
seen developments, more of them will 
be in higher income brackets, In 1950, 
12,000,000 United States families had 
incomes, after taxes, above $4,000. By 
1956, there were 26,000,000 families 
in this income group. This year, the 
same group is expected to increase to 
more than 35,000,000 families. 

It does not always follow, how- 
ever, that with increased income @ 
family’s expenditures for food increase 
in proportion. Old habits of eating 
may persist long after higher incomes 
have led the new customer to finer 
clothing, a fancier automobile, better 
housing, and costlier recreation. 

[Continued on page 126] 
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CLEANING and 
PROCESSING 


COMPOUNDS 


Scientifically formulated 
cleaners that remove scale, 
grease and corrosion in your 
problem area. A BIRKO pack- 
ing plant specialist is ready to 
solve your individual problems! 


All products approved by Meat 
Inspection Division of U. S. Dep't. 
of Agriculture. 


FF Binko CHEMICAL 
Corporation 


Specializing exclusively in Meat Packing 
Industry. 
P. O. Box 1315, Denver 1, Colorade 
Phone SKyline 6-1809 


l 


Warehouse Representatives 
SEATTLE— —_Birkenwald, Inc. 
PORTLAND— Birkenwald Equip. Co. 


SPOKANE— The Birkenwald Co. 
OAKLAND— Wally Gould Co. 
BOISE— Birkenwald Equip. Co. 
OGDEN—  _C. Olsen Co. 
DENVER— _—Birko Chemical Corp. 
LINCOLN— —Birko Chemical Corp. 


CINCINNATI-- Midwest Textiles, Inc. 














NEED HELP 
with an 
INDUSTRIAL 
WASTE 
TREATMENT 
PROBLEM ? 


If you need help to solve an industrial 
waste treatment problem, here are two 
quick steps to the right solution! Férst, 
send today for your copy of informative 
Bulletin No. 5578, which gives you a 
quick picture of what CHAIN Belt Waste 
Treatment Equipment and processes can 
do to solve your problem. Second, ask for 
a Rex Man to review your problem and 
help you select the equipment which will 
provide effective treatment of your in- 
dustrial waste. For action, just mail the 
coupon! 


Cc 
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| CHAIN Belt Company 700 
4635 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








: Hy Send me Bulletin No. 5578. 
Have a Rex Man call. 
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EVERHOT TATTOOS 


Control Pork Buying 
to increase your PROFIT 


Equip your Hog Buyers with 
EVERHOT TATTOOERS 
for positive identification. 





Identify each lot with a distinctive coding—applied directly to the 
live animal. Know which hogs are cutting out profitably, which mar- 
kets to shop, and which buyers are making money for you. 


one slap does it... 








Holds 4 interchangeable 
inserts. Digits may be 
changed individually in any 
rotation. Recommended 
where frequent interchang- 
ing of characters is re- 
quired. Furnished complete 
with wood case and dig- 
its 0 through 9. 


4-digit tattoo marks up } 
to 25 separate lots without neces- 
sity of interchanging numbers. Equipped 
with easy-grip handle fitted to your hand. 
15" long, weight 11/2 Ibs. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED INKING PADS 
4 Neoprene inking pads fitted with sponge 
rubber are designed for use with the rotary 
Tattoo. Lowers ink cost by eliminating wasted ink and 
assuring proper distribution for permanent tattoo 


marking. 

NEW B-7 INK 
Specially formulated and recommended for 
permanent markings applied by the Rotary Tattoo. 


Manupactrers Meat Marking Equipment 
since 1920 











Fi limore 3-2270 


57 S$. 19th AVE. 


MAYWOOD, ILL. 














Equipment 
Review 


An impressive array of packinghouse equip- 
ment and supplies was on display at the NIMPA 
convention this year. Suppliers to the meat pack- 
ing industry exhibited many different types of 
machines for every packing operation. Attend- 
ance at the exhibition was good and packers 
again demonstrated their interest by their will 
ingness to spend considerable time in the hall. 
Here is the latest in meat industry equipment 
taken directly from the exhibit floor. You name 


it—NIMPA exhibitors had it! 


1. AGITATOR SHAFT is of square cold rolled steel and ac- 
curately machined at bearing ends. Agitator arms are of heavy 
cast steel with paddles integral. Shaft uses holding rings in- 
stead of usual caps to prevent drifting and eliminate all but four 
nuts and bolts in assembly. Paddle arms are locked with sleeves; 
only several sleeves are bolted together; balance is neck-on- 
shoulder shaft design. Paddle design assures positive agitation, 
as well as complete and rapid discharge when motor is reversed. 
Product of Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


2. PACKAGING MACHINE sets up, closes, codes and seals rigid 
bacon packages in one continuous operation; bacon is fed into 
machine by another conveyor. Speed ranges from 10 to 50 cartons 
per minute. Weighing 2,000 Ibs., machine is 146 in. long, 30 in. wide 
and 55 in. high. Power required is 220-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle 
line. Equipment is adjustable to individual carton sizes: height, 


Y2 to | in.; length, 8 to I! in., and width, 4% to 7 in. Pack 


ages are not affected by changes in temperature or moisture. 
Made by Marathon division of American Can Co., Menasha, Wis. 


3. EMULSIFYING EQUIPMENT has been modified with a low 
hopper to bring feeding to lower level. Horizontal design facilitates 
loading and requires less head room. Safety feature is high- 
lighted. Equipped with 50-hp. motor, machine has same capac- 
ity, speed, etc., as firm's regular "Mince Master" model. Us- 
ing less head room, horizontal model is easier to clean. Equip- 
ment is said to increase output in sausage-making operation. 
The Griffith Laboratories, Inc., located in Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Union, N. J., manufactures this new emulsifying equipment. 


4. SMOKE GENERATOR is capable of holding four-hour charge of 
dry sawdust. Sawdust is metered, fed and moved through gene- 
rator mechanically. Electric heat chars sawdust to ashes; ashes 
are delivered to easily-cleaned receptacle. Other features are 
simple starting and stopping, automatic temperature control on 
electric heaters and automatic extinguishing control in case of 
"flare-ups." Floor space needed for unit is 24 x 72 in. Product 
of Drying Systems Co., division of Thor Power Tool Co., Chicago. 


5. ICE-MAKING MACHINE is completely automatic unit which 
can produce up to 4,500 Ibs. of flake ice daily. Hermetically- 
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YOU GET MORE WHEN 
YOU BUY VIKING 
ROTARY PUMPS 


COMPLETE SELECTION 


In many cases, you can quickly order the pump you need. 
Why? Because you can select from over 750 catalogued 
models and thousands of specials .. . in sizes from 2/3 
to 1050 gallons per minute. You can save time and money 
buying from this one complete source! 
















- 
A TOP QUALITY 
Every Viking Pump has quality built into it — quality 
k- that will save you many repair bills. Ask the service man 
f how he rates Viking. You will find they have top rating. 
j- ROTARY PUMP "KNOW HOW" 
rs Engineers at Viking apply and think rotary pumps and GA20 30 H.P ASSEMBLY 
nothing but rotary pumps. From them, you can get the 
I. best information on rotary pump applications . . . no 
lI half-way measures at Viking. 
nt Send today for our 8-page folder on Viking Pumps... 
5985S. 
16 
Cedar Falls, ta., U.S.A. In Canada, it’s “ROTO-KING” pumps 
Offices and Distributors in Principal cies 
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ae ey OR 
Specs |, Here’s what it costs every time a valve requires 
— || maintenance, shutting down your operation. 
A is PONS. 
oe sot EES is | Total it yourself: 
6 BBE } Ltt 
g NS ed | . $__________ Sales value of the units normally produced 
> 3 \ a during the period of shutdown. 
—, 
Y “a . $__________Cost of the material and labor to correct 


the failure. 


$_________Idle time while operators wait for repair 
or work reassignment. 


$__________ Added cost of supervision to “get back 
into production”. 





$__________Cost of overhead and utilities which con- 
tinue although production has stopped. 


Bx (: He 
SS 
, How 


= Cos t ly 1S $ Your Total Downtime Cost. 


Hubbell Valves may cost a little more, but their extra 
craftsmanship and dependability can save you costly 


| Downtime? 


E. B. LaPlante 
GENERAL MANAGER 


HUBBELL CORPORATION 


. Whe MUNDELEIN, thLBRt MO te 
te BACK PRESSURE REGULATOR VALVES © DUAL PRESSURE REGULATOR VALVES « 





CONTROLS AUTOMATIC SUCTION STOP VALVES SOLENOID VALVES © GAUGES « 
SAFETY RELIEF VALVES 





“Castings to finished controls... every inch HUBBELL!” 




















FOR BETTER NEBRASKA CORN FED HOGS 
Buy Them Through 


HEBRON LIVESTOCK COMMISSION COMPANY 


Experienced Livestock Order Buyers 
HEBRON, NEBRASKA Phone 290 


Associated Members of the WSMPA 
A. J. Ramsbottom, Phone #210 L. G. Ramsbottom, Phone #194 














HAM SINCE a gers LARD 
BACON D» SAUSAGE 


“Partridge 


© THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. « CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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sealed, 5-hp. machine occupies only 8.3 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Equipped with automatic thermostat, ice-machine is 36% in. 
high (without legs), 402 in. wide and 30/2 in. deep. Continuous- 
flow unit weighs 1,180 Ibs. Cabinet is bonderized steel finished 
in gleaming gray, baked-on hammerloid enamel. Heavy-duty, twin- 
cylinder machine is compact. This product is manufactured by Scots- 
man Ice Machines, Queen Products Division, Albert Lea, Minn. 


6. COMPRESSED AIR AND TRAY attachment, added to machine 
for applying closures to sausage casings, converts tying machine to 
automatic-fed pressurizing unit. Without attachment, tying machine 
makes first and second ties on sausage casings; attachment adds 
pressurizing feature and permits all three operations to be performed 
on one machine. Attachment increases production 75 per cent and 
assures more uniformly solid products than can be obtained from 
machines that are not automatically fed. Machine and attachment 
manufactured by Vac-Tie Fasteners, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 


7. COVER PRESS, used in conjunction with firm's ham former and 
sandwich-shaped ham molds, pneumatically closes cover on mold. 
Molds, which accommodate small to large hams, are available in 
cross-section dimensions of 3% in., 4 in. and 4!/2 in. square, and 
in lengths of 24 and 27 in. Equipment assures compact, firm, square 
ham without air or jelly pockets; uniform slice yield is said to be 
5 per cent higher. Air-operated cover press uses 120 lbs. pressure. 
Meat Packers Equipment Co., Oakland, Cal., is manufacturer. 


8. AUTOMATIC FLESHER AND SLASHER performs double duty 
in slashing jowls for government inspection, and skinning fatbacks 
and other pork trimmings. Operator can skin and slash jowls in one 
fast operation; no skilled labor is necessary. Unit's slashing blades 
produce more flexible pork cuts, permitting more complete skinning. 
Operator drops pork cut into feeding trough which, in turn, auto- 
matically feeds cut into skinning blade. Machine is constructed of 
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stainless steel and polished aluminum; precision-ground cutting 
blades are stainless steel. Weight is 50 Ibs. Fleshing and slashing 
unit is made by Townsend Engineering Co., Des Moines, la. 


9. FULLY AUTOMATIC PACKAGING machine produces collapsed 
(vacuum) or flat (nitrogen) packages from rolls. Product's moisture 
content remains unaffected since high vacuum is not drawn with this 
process. Minimum residual oxygen content plus positive protection 
furnished by the captive inert gas are important features of equip- 
ment. Designed expressly for sanitary handling of food products, 
machine has production rate up to 50 packages per minute at lengths 
of approximately 12 in. Higher speeds are attained for smaller pack- 
ages. No trays or stiffeners are required. Machine, which can use 
different materials in combination, affords two-side registration. Con- 
apac Corp., New York City, manufactures this packaging machine. 


10. NOSE-MOUNT CONDENSING unit for electric truck refriger- 
ating system is available where blower coil evaporator is used, 
either for high or low temperature. Complete system is built into 
one integral unit, including insulated plug panel for insertion through 
opening provided in nose of body. Since unit is hermetic type, belts 
and refrigerant seals are eliminated. Same type of power is used 
for over-the-road service as for night plug-in. Equipment is full-size 
and full-capacity. Dole Refrigerating Co., Chicago, is manufacturer. 


11. HIGH-SPEED SLICING machine can cut dried beef and tem- 
pered frozen meats, fabricated steaks, canned meat rations and 
roasted or cooked boneless meat. Unit can handle pieces 6 in. 
high x 12 in. wide x 34 in. long. Speed is variable from 50 to 1,050 
slices per minute depending on thickness. Cutter slices thicknesses 
up to % in. with variations. Other features are hydraulic intermit- 
tent feed, planetary knife action, built-in sharpener, two-piece re- 
movable feed trough and push-button control panels. Safety locking 
devices prevent operation of machine while knife housing is raised 











or while knife is in sharpening position. Slicing machine is product 


of U.S. Slicing Machine Co., Inc., LaPorte, Ind. 


12, BREADING MACHINE, designated "Jet-Glide V-2," is run by 
small air vibrator. Described as new principle of breading, compact 
unit contains no motor. Features are automatic feed and automatic 
breading supply. Constantly sifting and recirculating breading, 
machine breads on both sides. Batter moves through special attach. 
ment at unit's input. Since it has no moving parts, all-vibratory 
breader is said to require little maintenance. Sam Stein Associates, 
Inc., Sandusky, O., manufactures this new machine. 


13. BLAST CHILLING UNIT requires only minutes to inject suf. 
ficient amount of liquid carbon dioxide for chilling trucks and rail 
cars after loading. After instant chilling, ideal storage conditions 
are re-established quickly; super-dry carbon dioxide atmosphere is 
provided. System helps maintain bloom of products and reduces 
mechanical maintenance for door-to-door or over-the-road carriers, 
Operation is simple, requiring minimum of one man. Product of 


Pure Carbonic Co., div. of Air Reduction Co., Inc., New York City, 


14. OFFAL HASHER, said to be heaviest machine of its type 
manufactured, features stainless steel casing. Water-tight unit con- 
tains series of split saws which are easy to lift out and change. 
Other feetures are stuffing boxes and poly-V-belt drive which as- 
sures easy removal. Unit's heavy-duty design can withstand drum-lot 
charging, a practice which permits overloading. Hasher is manu- 
factured by The Dupps Co., Germantown, O. 


i5. KNIFE GRINDER is cam-actuated unit which restores 33° cut- 
ting bevel required to produce clean-cut uniform slices without 
smearing. Designed for bacon and chipped beef slicer knives, ma- 
chine eliminates honing and frequent replacement of knives. Knife 
bevel is maintained in sharp condition; only several-thousandths of 
an inch are removed from knife. Mounting, grinding and dismount- 
ing procedure requires approximately 10 minutes and does not re- 
quire use of skilled labor. Although offered regularly for 33° grind, 
unit can be furnished with accessory adapter plate for 42° or 46° 
grind. E. G. James Co., Chicago, is the supplier. 


16. MANUFACTURED CASINGS offer advantages of both natural 
and artificial casings. Extruded from natural animal fibers, casings 
are made to specification and can be pre-printed, pre-tied and 
pre-sewn. Pre-cut materials are for such products as ring bologna 
and mettwurst; cream-colored variety is for liver sausage and Italian 
Genoa sausage. Printed or plain high-porosity casings are available 
in variety of sizes and are offered in regular and peelable. The 
Brechteen Corp., Chicago, is producer of casings. 


17. EMULSIFYING MACHINE cuts and emulsifies meat without 
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METROPOLITAN 
PICKLE PRODUCTS 


7 THE LARGEST 

. MANUFACTURERS OF 

m DICED SWEET PICKLES 
IN THE EAST... 


x Serving the leading meat 
3 _— in The United States 


Metropolitan Pickle Products, Inc. 












1959 Model ¢ ‘‘FAMCO”’ 
AUTOMATIC SAUSAGE LINKER 


See Page H/Fa 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 

Link Pepperoni, Polish Sausage as well as Pork Sausage & Wieners 
- Links sheep and hog casings from 16 mm to 40 mm... available 

with or without an automatic cut-off device . . . adjusts automatically 

to casing diameter. 


CAPACITY | FEATURES 


Now available in extra long links 
Easy to install 

Simple te operate 

Saves 60% of your labor cost 


Write for details about a free trial in your sausage kitchen 


“FAMCO” automatic 


SAUSAGE LINKER MACHINE 
Division of Allen Gauge & Tool Co. 
421 North Braddock Ave. . 21, Penn., U.S.A. 
Phone: CHURCHILL 1-6410 


3 pd ae & up in % Inch in- 


UP {se links per hour 


400 Ibs. of Sausage per 
TO ( 2200 ths. t Posperent p per oie 












For the BEST in... 


e 
| 


—— and Loaves 


| ase (i! BEST 
MEAT 
BINDER 


BEST MEAT BINDER—a complete cereal product—is 
producing good and consistent results for many 
satisfied packers. It is a flavorful, wholesome binder 
for wieners, bologna, loaves and other meat products. 








It has not been our objective to capture an entire 
market. We produce in a quantity where we can carefully 
control the quality of ingredients and processing 
conditions. 


As a result, BEST MEAT BINDER is a top quality product 
for which our « s—mostly medium sized and 

smaller packers—place standing orders. It fits their 
products—both in quality and price. 


Let us tell you how BEST MEAT BINDER can produce results 
for you. Call or write us today for complete information 
and trial samples. 





Also ask about our full line of sausage room supplies. 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY 
SPICES AND SEASONINGS 


TRI-STATE 2. 


3300 South Western Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
Telephone: FRontier 6-1000 
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FINE MEATS SINCE 1883 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO 


MADISON - DAVENPORT + PHILADELPHIA - LOS ANGELES + ATLANTA 




















... leading the 
parade of 
PROFITS 


a 


FAMOUS CORNED BEEF 


Not to be confused with ordinary Peorned beef 
See us at Booth C-333-35 at N.R.A. Show 


JOHN P. HARDING MARKET COMPANY 
728 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, lil. 
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ATLAS 


Certified Food Colors 


INDUSTRY'S STANDARD FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


CHERRY RED SHADES 
Light, Medium and Deep 


ORANGE SHADES 


“Hercules” Repoline * “Hercules” Casiline 
VEGETABLE LIVERWURST COLORS 
Sead for our new Atlas Food Color 


Guide and Price List. It contains impor- 
tant information for food processors. 


HH. KMOHRG TFRERE § COQ. Enc 
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preliminary grinding. Feature is vacuum attachment which removes 
air pockets from emulsion and speeds up cure-color development. 
Small glass door on cover permits addition of ice, water, fat or 
spice during operation; extra feature is convenient light located in 
compartment of lid. Solid cast-iron base eliminates vibration. Ma- 
chine, which has 20!/2-hp. motor, does work of meat grinder, silent 
cutter and mixer. Koch Supplies, Inc., located in Kansas City, Mo. 


18. ELECTRICAL STUNNING SYSTEM is used to prick animal's 
skin with two sharp needles through which electrical current flows. 
When animal is immobilized, conveyor belt takes it from restraining 
pen. Since animals do not regain consciousness before death, they 
are easier to handle. Other advantages of system are decrease of 
internal injuries and reduced animal noises. Structural changes re- 
quired for installation of improved system are said to be simple for 
large and small packinghouses alike. The Globe Co., Chicago, Ill. 


19. PACKAGE SEALING DEVICE has temperature rise to 50° in 
one minute, 350° in five minutes, 500° in ten minutes and 670° in 
forty minutes. Cast-in aluminum elements insure sufficient heat for 
continuous use and even distribution of heat. Weighing 8% ox., 
sealer has detachable cord and angled handle for proper balance 
and for elimination of operator fatigue. Because element is inte- 
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gral part of equipment, the heatup is speedy. There is no internal 
wiring. Everhot Mfg. Co., Maywood, Ill. 


20. DE-STRINGING MACHINE is used in combination with wiener 
peeling unit. De-stringing machine removes linker tie strings by 
means of vibration. Peeler then forces air back through entire length 
of casing; casing is cut from inside and inverted, freeing wieners. 
With new de-stringing unit, separate operations are combined so 
that what was once two-man operation is now one-man job. Com- 
bined operation is said to be faster, more economical. Constructed 
of corrosion-resistant materials, de-stringing unit has adjustable 
vibrator and speed. The Tee Cee Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, O. 


21. EMULSIFIER FEATURES horizontal design with low hopper— 
only 36 in. above floor—for safer loading. Silent cutter can be ar- 
ranged to discharge into 500-lb.-capacity stainless steel hopper to 


eliminate product handling. Knife-tensioning device automatically 
controls maximum cutting pressure required. Three-bladed knife has 
stellite cutting edges. One safety switch prevents operation when 
machine is open; another prevents starting motor if knife-tensioning 
hand wheel is not back against motor base. Hopper diameter is 
42 in. Plates are alloy steel, heat-treated and drawn, ground and 
de-burred. The Albright-Nell Co., Chicago. 


22. SLICER, DESIGNED SPECIALLY for pre-packaging operations by 
packer spe- 
cialists, is said 
to be only such 
unit with elec- 
tronic opera- 
tion. Machine 
can slice square 
or round lunch- 
eon meat, large 
sausage and 
other items_.in 
thicknesses 
from paper- 
thin to Y2 in. 
Slice thickness 
can be changed 
while in opera- 
ton; pressed 
items slice with- 
out separation; 
all varieties of 
jellied items 
slice even and 
clean. Unit of- 
fers slice count 
from one to 16 
per stack. 
Great Lakes 
Stamp & Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 
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Supermarketer Eavey Speaks 
[Continued from page 116] 
WHOLE INDUSTRY’S JOB: It is 
the job of the entire food industry— 
from producer, to processor, to whole- 
saler, to retailer—to educate these con- 
sumers to better eating as they move 
up the income ladder. This is not an 
automatic process. Foods with better 
nutrition and more convenience take 
just as much, or more, merchandising 
as cars with chromium fins, or air- 
conditioned houses. That is why we 
need group action in the food indus- 
try. This is why such campaigns as 
the National Food Conference help. 


Despite record consumer incomes 
and overflowing milk sheds, one-third 
of the nation still suffered from a cal- 
cium shortage two short years ago. 
Not until recently has the milk in- 
dustry made a concerted effort to 
remedy this nationwide dietary de- 
ficiency. That eee now is bearing 
fruit, and it should be continued. 

The merchandising of meat, one of 
the best sources of another basic ele- 
ment of good nutrition—protein—has 
lagged. As Johnson points out, there 
is an opportunity to sell 62 per cent 
more pounds of meat and 46 per 
cent more pounds of beef in 1967 





RANDALL 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SAUSAGE EQUIPMENT 


SINCE 1883 


NO. 531 
STUFFER 


you 
BUY! 


RANDALL 


COMPARE 
BEFORE 













COMPARE PERFORMANCE AND PRICE 


© Model #531! has a capacity of 500 Ibs. 

@ Top adjusting, “Leak proof” piston. 

@ New special alloy to help prevent rust and insure 
longer life. 

@ Improved Randall safety device prevents the piston 
from being raised while lid is in open position. 

@ Equipped with stainless steel stuffing tubes, stainless 
stuffing valves, air control, silencer, safety device. 

@ Available in seven models from 55 Ib. to 500 Ib. 
capacity. 


INQUIRE ABOUT OUR... 


@ Mixers in 200 and 400 Ib. sizes. 
@ Randall Perfection Cutters, all sizes. 
@ Revolving Ovens, standard and special sizes. 





RANDALL CUTTERS 


Write for catalog and prices. 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


331-333 NORTH SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Phone MArket 7-3896 


Randall Distributors are located in All Principal Cities in the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico 
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than were sold in 1955 if, first, meat 
and beef maintain their prewar share 
of disposable income and, second, if 
consumption patterns shift in line with 
family income. Such an_ increase, 
amounting to 16,000,000,000 Ibs. of 
meat a year, would go far in changin 
the agricultural problems of over. 
production of grains and other prod- 
ucts. However, adequate promotion 
will be necessary if this is to be ae- 
complished. People moving up from 
one income plateau to another must be 
educated to use the same selectivity 
of diet as exercised by those in that 
income level in prewar years. 

That lamb industry is now waging 
an aggressive campaign for its product, 
extolling its goodness and nutritive 
values in areas where in the past 
little lamb has been sold. The home- 
maker is the target of an aggressive 
educational barrage, including menus 
and cooking instructions. Lamb pro- 
ducers at long last realize that it takes 
special effort to make the market they 
require, In today’s market, consumer 
acceptance is much more powerful 
even than price. 

PROMOTION PAYS: Fortunately, 
we have on the records some brilliant 
evidence of the results of aggressive 
and concerted promotion and mer- 
chandising. We know, for instance, of 
the promotional efforts that made 
citrus fruits an everyday part of the 
American diet, whereas 40 years ago 
they made only occasional appearances 
on very special occasions. We know, 
too, that those aggressive promotions 
have to be kept rolling year after year 
to maintain the product's position. 

We have to think these promotions 
through. It might be well to point out 
that the success of citrus fruits is due 
mainly to their enormously increased 
consumption in the form of juices- 
fresh, canned and frozen concentrate. 
Such an increase in tonnage would not 
have been possible in any other form 
except juices. That is because of an 
earthy but very basic truth—namely, 
that there is a limit to how much the 
human stomach can assimilate, but 
the human kidneys have a faster turn- 
over rate. 

We talk about three meals a day, but 
is it really only three for most people, 
particularly the stay-up-late television 
viewers? Are we not a nation, for the 
most part, of a four-a-day eaters? Have 
you, as a packer, given any thought 
to a place for your product in that 
bedtime or TV snack market, or are 
you content to leave that to the candy 
makers and the potato chip people? 
What the consumer looks for when 

she comes into our supermarket de- 
pends a lot upon your ingenuity. We, 
as retailers, have this one main pur 
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se on which we _ concentrate—to 
ive the customer what she wants. 

MERCHANDISING STUDY: As 
president of Super Market Institute, 
I can report to you that my part of the 
industry is well aware of the impor- 
tance of this job ahead. Super Market 
Institute represents approximately 750 
companies operating over 8,000 stores 
in the United States, Canada and 
other foreign countries, with combined 
annual sales of over $11,000,000,000. 
Our institute recently commissioned, 
at considerable expense, a special study 
to be made throughout this year by 
the Raymond Loewy Corp., consult- 
ing firm. We want to know how we 
retailers can do a better job of mer- 
chandising meats, dairy products, 
fresh fruit and produce, bakery goods 
and other products. 

We do this from selfish motives. We 
feel this is an area in which we can 
do the best job of upgrading consumer 
tastes. Our motives are profit-inspired, 
but it is a good feeling to know 
that every success we may have will 
result in a better-fed America. 

This special study which our Insti- 
tute is making should be of special 
interest to this conference, since it is 
aimed at increasing sales volume in 
many of the foods you people sell. 
We in the Institute hope this study 
will mark a breakthrough to a new 
plateau for supermarket merchandis- 
ing, enabling us to inspire better 
volume in items which are profitable 
to us. More than that, however, we 
feel that lately we have tended to 
become distributors rather than cre- 
ative merchants. Convenience of lo- 
cation, rather than merchandising dis- 
tinctiveness, has tended more and 
more to become the customer’s pri- 
mary reason for trading in one store 
rather than another. 

With the continued building of new 
supermarkets and the intensification 
of competition in every major trading 
area, however, those of us who want 
to continue to grow must return to 
showmanship and merchandising. We 
must appeal to the customer’s every 
sense—to taste, smell, sight, sound-- 
yes, even the very feel of the mer- 
chandise must be appealing. We must 
do many more exciting things in our 
stores in order to merchandise the 
perishables we now handle in routine 
fashion. The wonderful appeal to all 
the senses that food properly handled 
can provide is being lost in many of 
the big, cold, clinical markets we oper- 
ate today. That is the thinking be- 
hind our special study, which we hope 
will teach us new ways to move your 
production. 

Merchandising and promotion are 
not, however, the whole job. Better 


quality standards must accompany 
these pfograms. Here we are all 
equally involved. Here we not only 
must help one another, we also must 
double check one another. 

HOW PACKER CAN HELP: Let us 
get really specific now and talk about 
how you, the independent packer, 
can be of service to meat retailers. 
I understand NIMPA is made up of a 
large number of small and medium- 
sized packers. No doubt you have 
often wondered in what way you, as a 
packer, can render the greatest serv- 
ice to the retailer, many of whom are 
themselves getting bigger and bigger 





all the time in the food industry. 

It seems to me that your best op- 
portunity to serve the retailer is to 
study his needs and requirements. For 
example, we retailers have discovered 
that the big word in the minds of our 
customers is “dependability.” The 
homemaker wants to shop in a market 
where she can depend upon the re- 
tailer for the same quality of meat 
day after day. She also wants meat 
that is fresh, and if she is shopping 
in a self-service market, she wants an 
honest package. We have learned that 
it is better to display the cut of meat 
with the “sunny side” down, rather 
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RAN DALL 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SAUSAGE EQUIPMENT 


SINCE 1883 


THE RANDALL 400 MIXER 
Choice of standard typef 
or stainless steel mixer 
tub. Capacity 400 Ibs. 


ENTIRE TUB OF 





drive. 








chats and paddles 


Randall’s more than 70 years of engineering 
experience have made it possible to offer you 
a mixer that will give day after day perform- 
ance with a minimum of upkeep. 


The Randall No. 4 mixer features eight sturdy 
paddles to assure thorough and even mix. Tilt- 
ing mechanism is operated by hand wheel for 
ease of loading, unloading and cleaning. All 
gears and sprockets are covered with guards. 
Available with or without motor or for pulley 


Randall No. 200 (200 Ib. capacity) has same 
high quality craftsmanship and features as the 
larger No. 4. Both available in standard type 
or stainless steel tub. 


Adah “ Write for the Randall Machinery and Supplies Catalog. 


RANDALL CUTTERS 


OUR PRICES WILL PLEASE YOU 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


331-333 NORTH SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
MArket 7-3896 


Randall Distributors are located in All Principal Cities in the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico 
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HIGHLY PROFITABLE 
KINNING OPERATIONS 


using a 


’ DEHIDER 


With Skilled 
or Unskilled 
Operators 


® Greater efficiency on 
kill floor 


@ Cleaner, smoother hides 


© More fat on the carcass New improvements on the 


@ Le t Jarvis Dehider now give it even 
ss operator , longer life and lower main- 
fatigue o tenance costs! The Jarvis De- 
hider is a precision power tool 
—rugged...safe...easy to 
operate. Oscillating blades re- 
move hides without scoring to 
give you unblemished hides 
which command top quality 
prices. All fat is left on the 
carcass, resulting in more meat, 

less unprofitable scrap. 


Investigate the savings offered by 
the Jarvis Dehider. Available in 
either Electric or Pneumatic Models. 





Write today for list of distribu- 
tors and catalog giving full 


CORPORATION information and prices. 
GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT 








cannot work wonders, 
but it can make you 
wonder why a little 
does so much... 


ask for samples 


VEGEX Company 175 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 











than up; otherwise the customers shy 
away from our meat departments in 
droves. 

Since our customers insist upon 
“dependability” from us, then depend- 
ability is something we must have from 
you. This doesn’t mean that every re. 
tailer is looking for only the highest 
quality or grade of meat. In many 
parts of the United States, the con- 
sumer is more interested in lean meat 
than anything else. In some markets, 
as you know, it would be foolish for 
the retailer to try to sell Prime or 
Choice beef exclusively because that 
is not the quality all of his customers 
want. The main thing for the packer 
to remember is that the retailers must 
have the same “uniform” quality of 
meat week after week, whether it be 
Choice, or Good, or Standard or Com- 
mercial grade. 

The small packer knows the re 
tailers in his territory, and he knows 
what they want. One of his biggest 
jobs is to give the retailer the same 
dependability that the retailer must 
give the homemaker. 

SPECIALTY PRODUCTS: Another 
area in which the small packer can 
do a good job for himself and his 
retailer customers is in the develop- 
ment and promotion of specialty prod- 
ucts, such as bacon, lard, corned beef, 
sausage, ham, prepackaged frozen 
products, barbecued items, ready-to- 
serve meats and other products which 
can be identified and advertised on a 
local basis. This is a field in which 
small packers have grown into me- 
dium-sized packers and then into large 
packers. 

Retailers are constantly looking for 
new and profitable ways to cut and 
merchandise meat. Encourage your 
salesmen to keep. their eyes open. 
When they see an idea being used 
that appears to be getting results, 
make a note of it for discussion at 
the next sales meeting so that the 
idea can be passed along to all the 
retailers in your territory. One of the 
best ways for you, as a packer, to 
build good will with the retailer is to 
show him how he can increase his 
sales and net profits, because he is 
just as much interested in making 
money as you are. 

Now I want to talk about something 
that is every bit as important as any- 
thing I would like to get across to 
you today. In addition to being re 
sponsible for the operation of your 
own business, you have a very real 
industry responsibility. If you fail in 
this latter work, many of your efforts 
on an individual basis will frankly be 
dissipated. I want to add a word this 
morning about something that I feel 
very keenly, supporting the work of 
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no 
skilled labor to operate. 


Daily hand honing 


use in Armour and 
tomatically in 10 minutes operation of the grinder per 


This 


finer product appearance, and eliminates waste. 
Knives are kept sharp au 


general 
ustry. 


Tod 
simply that it does not require 


*ARMOUR PATENTED AND PLANT PROVED. 


Call or write today to learn how you can improve your slicing operation while you save 
K EEBLER ENGINEERING co. 1910 West 59th Street, Chicago 36, Illinois ¢ Phone: PRospect 6-2500 


The entire mounting, grinding. and dismounting sequence requires about 10 minutes. The 
money at the same time. 


life is increased over 30%. 
Knife Grinder is designed so 








AND SLICE UNIFORMITY 


e INCREASES PRODUCTION 
e@ REDUCES OPERATING COSTS 
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better, faster 
by machine 


For leading poultry processor:* Bunn automatic tyin 
beats hand-tying 10 to 1...cuts direct labor costs 50 


In the days of hand-tying, even two 
workers had trouble keeping pace 
with the job you see above. Today, 
using a modern Bunn Meat Tying 
Machine, one man does it ... with 


ease. 

Yes, and this 50% savings in labor 
is just part of the story. Besides a 
decided improvement in the finished- 
product appearance, the manager of 
this leading poultry plant estimates 
an additional 25% savings in the 
twine required per bird! 

Ties anything. Fully documented, 
these figures typify the savings you 
can make with Bunn automatic tying. 
Hams, slabs, rolled and boxed meats 


*Name on request. 


of every size and shape—almost any- 
thing you now tie by hand can be tied, 
faster, neater and better on a low 
cost Bunn Tying Machine. 


Operation is simple, positive... 
and safe. All you do is position your 
meat, step on a trip and presto: You 
have a complete wrap and tie in sec- 
onds. Faster than hand-tying? About 
10 times. And remember: the Bunn 
machine adjusts automatically to 
handle any size or shape. 


Send today. Learn now how Bunn 
automatic twine-tying can speed pro-, 
duction and cut costs for you. Return 
the coupon below. 


PACKAGE 
TYING 
MACHINES 
Since 1907 


B. H. BUNN CO., 7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. NP-59, Chicago 20, Ill. 
Export Department: 10406 South Western Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR MORE FACTS 


GET THE 
WHOLE STORY 


Send today for 
this fact-packed 
booklet, which 
illustrates the 


many advantages Name 


B. H. BUNN CO., Dept. np-59 
7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


(1 Please send me a copy of your free booklet. 
(1) Please have a Bunn Tying Engineer contact me. 





of Bunn Tying 


Machines. Cc 





r Lf 


Address 


Or let a Bunn 
Tying Engineer 
show you. 





No obligation. 





City 


Zone State 
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Cleaner Cuts... 


Cecily Speco 


“correct design“ 


Grinder Knives 


In processing either fresh or 
frozen meats, you get clean, 
cool cuts, better ground sau- 
sage and other meat products 
with Speco’s meat grinding 
equipment. Catalog and order- 
ing guides, free on request. 


New Speco 
Special Purpose 
Grinder Knives 


Check and see how these Speco 
C-D grinder knives can improve 
your products (1)C-D All-Purpose 
Superior Knives (2) C-D Self- 
Sharpening Triumph Knives (3) 
C-D Economy Cutmore Knives 


(4) C-D 8-Arm Spider Knives. 


Speco, Inc. 


3946 Willow Rd., Schiller Park, Ill. 


Phone GLadstane 5-7240 





the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. If you think that what I am 
about to give you is a sales pitch, 
you are absolutely right, but it is a 
sales pitch that can mean increased 
profits for you. 

You men in the meat packing in- 
dustry, like those of us in the retail 
meat trade, are in business to make 
a profit. You have joined together 
as members of NIMPA to study your 
common problems and to work to- 
gether to solve them. You, like us, 
need increased tonnage, along with 
greater dollar volume, in order to 
make a profit in this day of keen 
competition for the consumer’s food 
dollars. 

SUPPORT MEAT BOARD WORK: 
I don’t know how many of you are 
supporting the work of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, but it 
would seem to me that this is one 
organization which you should be 
supporting without reservation. 

I represent the Super Market In- 
stitute on the directorate of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 
so I feel I know whereof I speak. The 
Board operates on a budget of about 
$1,000,000 a year. Its work is financed 
jointly by producers of livestock and 
meat packers. It spends no money 
for paid advertising, yet its nationwide 
program of research, education, in- 
formation and merchandising has done 
more to stimulate meat sales nationally 
than anything I know of. 

The Board was responsible for dis- 
covering the value of meat in the re- 
ducing diet. There are 34,000,000 
weight-watchers in the United States, 
and the number is growing every 
day. You be the judge as to how many 
extra tons of meat you are selling 
every week as a result of the nation’s 
doctors and dietitians recommending 
meat in the reducing diet. 

The Board’s research uncovered the 
value of liver in the treatment of 
pernicious anemia. You used to give 
liver away, or it went into tankage 
or fertilizer. When you get home 
from this convention, why don’t you 
sit down and figure out how much 
money you are taking in today from 
the sale of liver alone? If you will do 
this, I predict you will be writing 
to the Board to say that you will 
be glad to contribute 2c per head on 
your cattle, 2/3c per head on your 
hogs and calves, and 2/5c per head 
on your sheep and lambs to be used 
to pay for more research on meat. 

Not many years ago the medical 
profession cautioned pregnant women 
to eat meat sparingly. As a result of 
research sponsored by the Board, 
doctors today are recommending lib- 
eral quantities of meat in the diets 





For Longer 
Knife and Plate Life 


Cpecily Speco 


“correct design” 


Grinder Plates 


Studs for all grinder makes... 
plates to your own specifica- 
tions—America’s foremost 
meat processors have been buy- 
ing from Speco for 32 years! 


Ask About Speco 
Special Purpose Grinder Plates 


C-D Triumph Plates— 
one piece solid hub or 
reversi 


C-D Special Purpose 
Plates with Kidney- 


C-D Special Purpose 
Plates with Teardrop- 
Shaped Holes 


C-D Square-Hole Plates 
(%" up) 


Write for Speco catalog and help- 
ful plate ordering guide. Ask about 
Speco’s (1) C-D Triumph Stain- 
less Steel Plates (2) C-D Square- 
Hole Plates (3) C-D Special Pur- 
pose Plates with Kidney-shaped 
Holes (4) C-D Special Purpose 
Plates with Teardrop-Shaped 
Holes pictured above. Get facts 
about new Speco Retaining Bear- 
Ring that assures longer plate and 
knife life. 


Speco, Inc. 
3946 Willow Rd., Schiller Park, Ill. 
Phone GLadstone 5-7240 
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of expectant mothers because they 
now know the babies will be stronger 
and healthier and the mothers will 
recuperate more rapidly. 

What does this mean to you? The 
crop. of 4,000,000 babies a year in 
the United States mean 4,000,000 
pregnant women. If each woman eats 
an extra 4 oz. of meat a day, it means 
7,000,000 Ibs. of meat a week for 
you packers and us retailers to sell. 
That is a market for meat we didn’t 
have 15 years ago. 

VALUABLE RESEARCH: The 
Meat Board also underwrote a two- 
year study of meat nutrition by Dr. 
Ruth Leverton while she was still at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. She now 
is with USDA. One of the very in- 
teresting results of this study was the 
establishment of materially lower ca- 
loric content tables, particularly for 
pork products. The basic reason Dr. 
Leverton’s tables are so much lower 
than the old ones (in some cases 40 
per cent lower on certain pork items) 
is that the old tables were established 
from raw cuts of pork and the new 
ones are based on cooked cuts of pork. 
Obviously, no one eats pork raw. 

The Board has made more than 200 
such research grants during the past 
35 years. If you knew how much this 
work has done toward increasing 
the per capita consumption of meat 
to its present high level, or how much 
it has done to help you as individual 
packers to sell more meat, I am 
sure every one of you would be giv- 
ing the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board your wholehearted support. 

For the smaller packer, the Board’s 
program is especially helpful. For 
example, the Board’s manuals, book- 
lets, pamphlets, charts, posters and 
other printed material represent an 
investment of over $1,000,000. The 
large packer can afford to publish his 
own material on meat, but the cost 
would be prohibitive for the smaller 
packer. As a supporter of the Board, 
however, the small packer can buy 
at cost any of the Board’s material 
in any quantity he may desire, and 
he can have his name printed on it 
so that he can capitalize on its ad- 
vertising value. 

You may think that I have gone 
overboard on the work of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, but I 
sincerely believe that every packer in 
the United States ought ‘to be sup- 
porting the Board, not only because 
the Board is doing such a magnificent 
job for the industry, but because each 
and every packer who supports the 
Board has access to so much valuable 
material for increasing his own sales 
and net profits, 

NIMPA REPRESENTATION IN- 
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only a card 
and Machine Wrapped 
at High Speed 


With the development of the Crompton & 

Knowles Model F-frankfurter wrapper you can 

now get maximum cost reduction and package 
attractiveness while wrapping at high speeds with the use of 
only a supporting card. 


Even or odd frankfurter counts can be handled by the C&K 
Model F and, regardless of whether you’re wrapping four on 





four, five on five, or a single 
row of four or five, you'll get 
a tight, neatly-wrapped 
package. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Approximate Size Range 

Leng Wi 
Max. 644” 
Min, 4” 
Wrapping Materials 
Cellophane — Cryovac — Saran Wrap and 
other commercially available films. 
Speed: Drive Unit—Variable: 27-55 Packages Per ; 
Minute. The new Model CKF 
Drive: 2 H.P. Motor high speed frankfurter 
Floor Space: 144” Long, 73” Wide, 55%” High. wrapper. 
Weight: 1800 Ibs. 


Feed Conveyor: Standard Infeed Conveyor has 12 
stations for feeding. Infeed Conveyor extensions 
available for extra feeding stations. 

Furnished with automatic card feed, card ejector, code 
dater, size change parts, electric eye for preprinted films, 


Another C&K Machine... 


The Model CKM—a versatile, automatic 
wrapper for luncheon meats and cheeses 

of all types at speeds from 30-65 complete 
packages per minute. Other C&K machines 
can handle your overwrapping and bundling 
needs or handle cans and cases. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Sales Representatives: 
Atlanta Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis 
Los Angeles New York 
Berkeley, Calif, Montreal 
Toronto 








VITED: I do not believe I am violat- 
ing any confidence to tell you that 
NIMPA has been invited to seat a 


this pair & one-half of paper producers prods @ a le representative on the directorate of 


the National Live Stock and Meat 
ta ace Board starting at our annual meeting 
prospect to maintain adequate LOIN WRAP inventory... in June of this year. Your represent- 
ative will be the 31st director to join 
our group, and we look forward with 
real pleasure to his regular partici- 
pation in our deliberations. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that 
even if you do all these things—in- 
crease your knowledge of the retail 
industry, identify yourself more closely 
with the supermarkets in your com- 
munity, chain and independent, and 
the growing voluntaries and co-ops 
that service them, you still are going 
to have problems. It is only fair to 
tell you that you run the risk of los- 
ing your shirt, but it is this freedom 
to go broke that has kept America 
strong and has made for an economic 
system which is the envy of the world. 

The key to all your problems—the 
key to volume, the key to cost control 


Be eS METH eacce co- —is people. You are not in competition 
as companies with one another; rather, 
CHICAGO 38 it is the people who work for you, 


who produce for you, who sell for 
you, who are in competition with their 
counterparts. This is the real arena of 
competition, and it is in this arena that 
your P & L statement is made. 

In a few short weeks, Super Market 
Institute is going to hold its annual 
convention. Our theme is “How to 
Harness the Power of People and 
Ideas.” It is not an original thought on 
our part, nor is it the first time that 
anyone has built a convention pro- 
gram around the need for getting 
people on the team, but I mention it 
to you because I think it points up the 
underlying thinking of the retail in- 
dustry and our recognition of the 
fact that everybody contributes to 
profit, and everybody may well con- 
tribute to loss. 

PROBLEM OF PEOPLE: This 
problem of people is a never-ending 
problem. It is not alone the problem 
of selection and training, of motiva- 
tion, of reward; the problem of people 
starts with us. Unless we believe in 
the power of people, unless we, as 
‘REFRIGERATED TRANSPORTATION OF management, make the decision to 


give people not only the responsibility 


MEAT PRODUCTS—MIDWEST TO for profits but also the authority to 
WEST COAST AND EAST COAST carry out their jobs, we can never 


hope to get the best from those who 


Irregular Route Carrier work, not for us, but with us. 
I feel a kinship to your industry and 


a sympathy for your problems. Sel- 
MIDWEST COAST TRANSPORT, INC. || i:8""'s‘'su'ti'n on 
7 Z other — tore eat Perhaps “— 

. i elieve we can 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota ‘niche a helpful to you. For myself, 


I have an abiding faith in the future. 


















*1958-—OVER 99% 
ON-TIME DELIVERIES 
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JOHN KRAUSS J. A. KILLICK 





Cc. P. ELSEN E. H. PEWETT 


NIMPA Elects John Krauss 
As New President, Chairman 


the board of the National In- 

dependent Meat Packers Associ- 
ation for the 1959-60 year is John 
Krauss, president of John Krauss, Inc.. 
Jamaica, N. Y., who was elected at 
NIMPA’s 18th annual meeting to suc- 
ceed T. H. (Ted) Broecker of The 
Klarer Co., Louisville. 

The NIMPA board also elected 
Frank Thompson of Southern Foods, 
Inc., Columbus, Ga., as first vice presi- 
dent; John Vaughn of Che kanth 
Packing Co., Oklahoma City, as sec- 
ond vice president, and Cletus P. 
Elsen of The E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, as treasurer. John A. Kil- 
lick continues as executive secretary 
and attorney Edwin H. Pewett of 
Weaver & Glassie, Washington, D. C., 
as general counsel. 

Serving the second year of two- 
year terms as divisional vice presidents 
are: Centra] division, Alan J. Braun, 
The Braun Brothers Packing Co., 
Troy, O.; Midwestern, Lloyd L. Need- 
ham, Sioux City Dressed Beef Co., 
Sioux City, Ia.; Southern, Robert L. 
Redfearn, Redfern Sausage Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Southwestern, D. J. Twe- 
dell, Houston Packing Co., Houston, 
Tex., and Eastern, John Krauss of 
John Krauss, Inc. 

Members of the board of directors, 
listed by division and date of expira- 
tion of terms, are: 

Central—1960, Carl Lavin, The 
Sugardale Provision Co., Canton, O.; 
Scott Petersen, jr. Scott Petersen & 
Co., Chicago, and Emil A. Schmidt, 
The Schmidt Provision Co., Toledo, 
0.; 1961, L. E. Liebmann, Liebmann 
Packing Co., Green Bay, Wis., and 
Floyd Segel, Wisconsin Packing Co., 
Milwaukee; 1962, Robert Tensfeldt, 
Stoppenbach Sausage Co., Jefferson 
City, Wis.; Gene Turner, Stark, Wet- 
zel & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, and W. 
R. Young, Field Packing Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

Eastem—1960, John J. McKenzie, 


Ni president and chairman of 
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John McKenzie Packing Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt.; George W. Kern, George 
Kern, Inc., New York City, and Frank- 
lin L. Weiland, Weiland Packing Co., 
Inc., Phoenixville, Pa.; 1961, Carl E. 
Pieper, Oswald & Hess, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh; T. E. Schluderberg, The Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 


L. NEEDHAM 


R. REDFEARN 


more, and John G. Stephen, Arbogast 
& Bastian, Inc., Allentown, Pa.; 1962, 
Albert F. Goetze, Albert F. Goetze, 
Inc., Baltimore; Christian C. Kunzler, 
jr, Kunzler Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa., 
and Herbert Rumsey, jr., Tobin Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Midwestern—1960, Lester E. 
Bookey, Bookey Packing Co., Des 
Moines, Ia.; Carl C. Neuer, Maurer- 
Neuer, Inc., Kansas City, Kan., and 
David Ohse, Ohse Meat Products, 
Inc., Topeka, Kan.; 1961, E. Y. Lingle, 
Seitz Packing Co., Inc., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Harry J. Reitz, Reitz Meat 
Products Co., Ravtown, Mo., and Ray 
Schweigert, Schweigert Meat Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis; 1962, Joe Linden, 
Greenlee Packing Co., Sioux Falls, S. 
D.; M. J. Sambol, Sambol Packing 
Co., Kansas City, Kan., and Art Sig- 
man, Sigman Meat Co., Inc., Denver. 
Southern—1960, A. C. Bruner, East 
Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville; 
Oliver L. Haas, Haas-Davis Packing 
Co., Mobile, Ala., and Earl T. Jones, 
Jesse Jones Sausage Co., Raleigh, N. 
C.; 1961, C. O. Hinsdale, Balentine 
Packing Co., Greenville, S. C.; J. J. 
Swick, Copeland Sausage Co., Ala- 








chua, Fla., and Frank W. Thompson, 
Southern Foods, Inc., Columbus, Ga.; 
1962, Todd Agnew, Mid-South Pack- 
ers, Inc., Tupelo, Miss.; James Frey, 
L. A. Frey & Sons, Inc., New Orleans, 
and Edgar Thurmann, Green Hill, 
Inc., Elliston, Va. 

Southwestern—1960, Archie Sloan, 
Texas Meat Packers, Inc., Dallas; Lee 
Harris, Harris Meat & Produce Co., 
Oklahoma City, and John O. Vaughn, 
Oklahoma Packing Co., Oklahoma 
City; 1961, Herman Waldman, Dallas 
City Packing Co., Dallas; Walter 
Webb, Webb & Co., Helena, Ark., 
and Thomas G. Wright, Canadian 
Valley Meat Co., Oklahoma City; 
1962, Joseph P. Finkbeiner, Little 
Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark.; 
Ray F. Johnson, Lubbock Packing 
Co., Lubbock, Tex., and Ray Turvey, 
Turvey Packing Co., Blackwell, Okla. 

Western—J. E. Larson, Montana 
Meat Co., Helena, Mont. 

William L. Medford of Medford’s, 
Inc., Chester, Pa., was elected to the 
board as a member at large at the 
annual meeting in recognition of his 





ALAN BRAUN 


D. TWEDELL 


long service as NIMPA treasurer. 
John Byron of The Klarer Co., Louis- 
ville, newly-elected president of the 
NIMPA Accounting Conference, auto- 
matically became a member of the 
NIMPA board in that capacity. Chris 
E. Finkbeiner of Little Rock Packing 
Co., who served four terms as NIMPA 
president, is honorary chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Other board members at large, in- 
cluding past presidents of NIMPA, 
are: T. H. Broecker; W. F. Dixon, 
Dixon Packing Co., Houston, Tex.; 
Fred Dykhuizen, Dixie Packing Co., 
Arabi, La., a division of The Klarer 
Co.; Cletus P. Elsen; W. C. Faulkner, 
Dothan, Ala.; George L. Heil, jr., 
Heil Packing Co., St. Louis; Wells E. 
Hunt, Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Detroit; W. G. Mueller, jr., American 
Packing Co., St. Louis; W. W. Nau- 
mer, DuQuoin Packing Co., DuQuoin, 
Ill.; Henry Neuhoff” jr, Neuhoff 
Brothers Packers, Dallas, Tex.; R. D. 
Stearns, Peet Packing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich.; John E. Thompson, Reliable 
Packing Co., Chicago, and Frederick 
M. Tobin, Tobin Packing Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 
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One-Fourth of Food Budget 
In Canada Goes for Meat 


About one-quarter of the Canadian 
food budget, or about $5 out of 
every $100 that is spent on all types 
of consumer goods and _ services, 
goes for meat, according to the first 
comprehensive brochure about Can- 
ada’s meat industry published by the 
Meat Packers Council of Canada. 

More than 500,000 farms and 
ranches in every province of Canada 
supply raw material for the meat 
packing industry, the brochure points 
out. About half the entire meat 
supply originates on the prairies 
with less than one-fifth of the people. 

The three prairie provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
produce a surplus. Ontario, one of 
the largest consuming areas, is almost 
self-sufficient. On the other hand, 
British Columbia, Quebec and the 
Atlantic provinces consume more 
meat than they produce. 

Although the United States market 
has become the largest single foreign 
outlet for meat as well as livestock, 
Canada ranks as one of the important 
meat-exporting nations, shipping reg- 
ularly to about 80 countries in all 
parts of the world. 

Meats entering export or inter- 


provincial trade must be processed 
in approved establishments under 
constant supervision of government 
inspectors in accordance with Cana- 
da’s Meat and Canned Foods Act. 
More than 75 per cent of the meat 
supply comes from establishments 
operating under Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture inspection. 

In addition to stressing the grow- 
ing importance of sausage and ready- 
to-serve meat products, the brochure 
explains the role of by-products in 
the meat industry. Canadian by- 
products today add from 10 to 20 
per cent to the value of cattle, 20 to 
30 per cent to sheep and lambs and 
2 to 5 per cent to hogs. 


Agriculture Yearbook to 
Be on ‘Food and Nutrition’ 


“Food and Nutrition” will be the 
subject of the “1959 Yearbook of 
Agriculture,” to be published by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
USDA witnesses told the House ap- 
propriations committee considering 
the fiscal 1960 budget. 

The principal sections of the year- 
book, according to the USDA, will 
cover: 1) the importance of food and 
nutrition; 2) what makes food good; 
3) the activities of six government 


agencies in the food field; 4) the 
nutrients of food; 5) the nutrient 
needs of infants, children, adolescents, 
young adults, the ageing, and preg- 
nant women; 6) how to get the most 
value for the food dollar, and 7) nu- 
trition programs, including school 
lunch, transient food consumption and 
the future food need. 


U.S. Agricultural Exports 
Down 14% In Value Last Year 


Exports of agricultural products 
from the United States last year were 
valued at $3,856,000,000, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service has reported. 
This valuation represented a drop of 
about 14 per cent from the previous 
year’s exports valued at a_ record 
$4,505,000,000. Livestock products 
and vegetable oils and oilseeds were 
among commodities on which export 
value declined. 

Valuation of animals and animal 
products declined 18 per cent to 
$550,000,000 from $673,000,000 in 
1957. The decline was largely due 
to reduced slaughter of cattle in the 
U. S. which limited the export availa- 
bilities of meat and animal by-prod- 
ucts. U. S. animal fats and oils also 
encountered more determined com- 
petition from foreign products. 








550 W. 53rd St. 





TRAM RAIL & MONO RAIL | 
SYSTEMS 


Designed, fabricated, and installed 
to your specifications. 


Complete Slaughtering, Packinghouse 
and Sausage Plant Machinery 
and Equipment 


TRACKS — TROLLEYS — SCALES — RACKS 
MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Contact Us Today 


H. H. EDWARDS, Inc. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: CIRCLE 7-5630 























WILLIAM DAVIES CO., 
CHICAGO, 


DAVIES’ 
Perfection 


‘ ‘Perfection ” 


BRAND 


SMOKED MEATS 


SAUSAGE 


CANNED MEATS 


(DAVIES / 
Perfection 


INC. 


ILL. e DANVILLE, ILL. 
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BEEF IMPORTS 





Boners and Beef Slaughterers Want Imports Stabilized 


eign meat, in order to bring the 

total supply of meat (domestic 
and imported) into better balance 
with demand, is the objective of the 
American Meat Industry Stabilization 
Committee, Inc., which was formed 
recently by a number of boners and 
meat packers. Secretary-counsel of the 
committee is Raymond K. Fried and 
the group has its headquarters at 38 
South Dearborn street, Chicago 3. A 
drive is being made to enlist the 
aid and support of other slaughterers 
and boners. 

Bad business among boners and 
slaughterers of lower grade cattle is 
blamed by the committee on a flood 
of imported meat which has increased 
the total supply far above the coun- 
try’s current rate of use. In a state- 
ment released Jast week the commit- 
tee made the following report: 

“The product that is coming to 
market can’t be moved because it is 
being undersold pricewise and proc- 
essors are putting it in the freezers. 
Holdings of meat increased 283,744,- 
000 Ibs. between September 30, 1958 
and March 31, 1959 while beef and 
veal stocks rose by 50,795,000 Ibs. 
during the period.” 

(Cold storage stocks of beef nor- 
mally rise during this season. March 
31, 1959 holdings amounted to 182,- 
473,000 Ibs. compared with the ten- 
vear 1949-58 average of 177,538,000 
lbs. for the date.) 

The committee’s 
tinued: 

“For the purpose of emphasizing 
the seriousness of the present emer- 
gency, we point to the following 
facts on imports and exports of all 
meats for the past three years: 


| azn mest of imports of for- 


statement con- 


Imports Exports 
1956 . 276,441,000 344,000,000 
1957 . 409,013,000 342,000,000 
1958... 814,000,000 236,000,000 
1959. 1,250,000,000 (estimates) 200,000,000 


“While the bulk of the new im- 
ports have come from Ireland, New 
Zealand, and Australia, there are in- 
dications that the U. S. bonanza mar- 
ket has stimulated production of 
meat in many other countries so that 
many which have never contemplated 
exporting are now preparing to enter 
this market. These exports are not 
confined to boneless beef, but also 
include large quantities of mutton 
and veal. 


“ 
The reason for the ready accept- 
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ance of these foreign products is sim- 
ple; they are underselling domestic 
product 5 to 13c per pound. The 
American farmer cannot produce live- 
stock at costs to compete with these 
imports, and the American processor 
cannot process the carcasses on a com- 
petitive basis. Many sausage makers, 
canners and chain stores use im- 
ported meat to the greatest possible 
extent and as a result freezer stocks 
of domestic meat have increased and 
farmers are unwilling to send their 
product to market. Estimates of live- 
stock numbers for 1959 and 1960 in- 
dicate extremely large supplies of 
all types. What is the farmer going 
to do? 

“In our opinion the present situ- 
ation will have three immediate—and 
perhaps disastrous results: 1) The 
farmer is faced with competition that 


NIMPA beef and 
hides committee 
heard a plea for 
help on the import 
situation from bon- 
ers and slaughterers 
during the recent 
April convention 
held in Chicago. 


he cannot meet. Inventories are build- 
ing up on farms and in freezers that 
can only result in a demoralization of 
the market; 2) The boner, as an inte- 
gral link in the conversion of meat 
products, is forced out of business by 
the loss of the market for his product, 
and 3) The national defense is weak- 
ened by the loss of the market, the 
farmer will curtail production and, 
with the skill of the boning industry 
also lost, we will have neither the 
supplies nor the means of conversion 
in the event that the foreign flow 
stops.” 

Imports of fresh beef and veal and 
cured beef rose to 475,993,541 Ibs. 
during 1958 and in the first three 
months of 1959 imports of these prod- 
ucts totaled 131,822,259 Ibs. 

Meanwhile, federally-inspected 
slaughter of cows and bulls has been 
declining to a low level during recent 
months. Total slaughter of these 
classes during the first three months 
of 1959 amounted to 976,000 head 
compared with 1,286,000 head during 
the similar period last year. A similar 
decline has occurred in the slaughter 


of the canner and cutter classification; 
kill for the first three months of 1959 
was 424,000 head against a total of 
580,000 last year. : 

The committee has suggested that 
a solution that should be satisfactory 
to all concerned—the farmer, the boner 
and our international relations—is to 
impose a quota on the importation of 
meat based on 1956 or 1957 figures. 
The committee said: 

“We recognize that general trade 
relationships would not permit an 
embargo. Such importation is a 
healthy thing for the purpose of main- 
taining competition in our own market 
as well as having sources in the event 
of shortages. A quota will solve the 
problem. 

“We have contacted the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the State De- 
partment and the Department of De- 





res 
A 


fense. We have requested meetings 
with persons in authority to help 
alleviate the present hardship.” 

The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation at the close of the recent 
convention authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee composed of 
members of the beef and hides com- 
mittee to explore with the Secretary 
of Agriculture and other government 
officials the possibilities of bringing 
about more stability in the import flow 
of boneless beef. Floyd Segel is chair- 
man of the NIMPA committee and 
will name the other members. 


Livestock Sanitary Group 
Sets 63rd Annual Meeting 


The 63rd annual meeting of the 
United States Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation has been scheduled for De- 
cember 15-18 at the Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

Among the goals of the association 
is the unification so far as possible of 
laws, regulations, policies and meth- 
ods pertaining to meat hygiene. 
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MAJOR DISTRIBUTOR: 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 





Flashes on 








Serving the entire Eastern Seaboard through selected wholesalers and retailers. 





eccecee W E B U Yeoeceose W E S E L L ecoeeeee 


DRESSEDHOGS 
CANNED MEATS 
OFFAL 





Direct door-to-door service 
in trailer and less-than-trailer 
quantities in our own fleet of 
modern refrigerated trailers. 


A completely integrated 
and controlled operation. 





eccoece May we tell you how Tynan Service can help you? 








yee Ninth —— i 1, N.Y. 


William 
Tempe. eis ¢ N. 1-300 
Phone ities’ 5-7110 


Tampa, Fia.—Phone 4- aides 





CHAS 


NBACH 


mA 


2653 OGDEN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


MOLLE 
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suppliers 


CLARK EQUIPMENT CO.: The 
first facility for dealing in used fork 
lift trucks on a national scale has been 
established by this company’s New 
York sales and service branch. Ac- 
cording to JoHN MITCHELL, general 
manager of the branch, the center 
will be operated along the lines of 
a used automobile lot, except that it 
will trade on a national basis. Cur- 
rently, about $250,000 worth of used 
equipment is available at the center, 
which is located at 357 Wilson ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP.: 
The appointment of Mark G. Ma- 
HONEY as sales representative for Avis- 
co cellophane in the Los Angeles 
and southern California area has been 
announced by MATTHEW G. O’Con- 
NoR, West Coast manager. 


DAL-VIR PRODUCTS, INC:: 
This Elkhart, Ind., firm is a new cus- 
tom fabricator of pipe and fitting cov- 
ers with Styrofoam, expanded poly- 
styrene made by The Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. 


CHEMLAB, INC.: This new chen- 
ical laboratory has been organized by 
BERNARD WOLNAK, with offices and 
laboratory at 11535 W. Franklin ave., 
Franklin Park, Ill. 


VACUUM FILTER MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.: This Chicago producer 
of restaurant, bakery and institutional 
cooking fat filtering equipment has 
named FRANK HEIWeER vice president 
and general manager. 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO.: Rosert 
F, CALLAHAN is new manager of the 
firm’s multiwall packaging division 
sales office at Kansas City, Mo. Other 
appointments include Georce R. 
STONE as manager of the Los Angeles 
office; JosEpH A. FIORETTI as ma- 
terials handling specialist on the gen- 
eral sales staff, New York, and JOHN 
H. Divey as manager of engineering 
of new south-southwestern sales dis- 
trict in Birmingham. Frank H. REND- 
LER has been transferred from Kansas 
City to the Chicago sales office to 
handle major accounts. 


ARCHIBALD & KENDALL, INC:: 
Water C. Hansen has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
research and development for this 
New York firm which specializes in 
the manufacture of spices, - seasonings, 
cures and related food additives for 
the meat packing industry. 
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WIENER PEELER 


The Tee Cee Peeler will peel at least 500 Ibs. of 
average size franks an hour. Will peel any size wiener 
or frank made in artificial casing. 


No product lost, cut or scarred, and no sorting or 
repeeling necessary. The efficiency and mechanical 
simplicity of the Tee Cee Peeler is highly praised by 
all users. 


COMPACT—Shipping size is 14" x 14" x 19". Operating 
space required is 14" x 42" to 49". 

MAINTENANCE—The Tee Cee Peeler is built of stainless 
steel and anodized aluminum. There is nothing to get out 


of order or adjustment and daily clean up with hot water 
is all that is necessary. 


™ TEE-CEE : 





REPRESENTATIVES 

Northeastern FOR FULL 
Lucas L. Lorenz Inc., 80 Gerry INFORMATION 
St., Brooklyn, New York WRITE 


Southeastern 

Starr Parker Inc., 843 Mariette 
St. N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
Canada 


Walter Presswood, 30 Maybank 
St., Toronto, Canada 


mu Lee Cee 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7545 KIRTLEY DRIVE 


European CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 


A. B. Tarmimporten, Torkelsgatan 
3, Gothenburg, Sweden 








SODIUM 
ASCORBIC AND ASCORBATES 


TIN AND PAPER PANS 
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EDWARD KOHN (Co. 


3845 EMERALD AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL., Phone: YArds 7-3134 


CAR LOT OR LCL 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


TOP CHOICE OR GOOD 


BEEF CUTS 


OFFAL 
AND 


BONELESS VEAL 


30 YEARS OF SERVICE 
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WILLIAMS 
“NO-NIFE” HOGS & 
HAMMER MILLS 


Williams’ wide experience in the recommendation of 
correct equipment for more efficient grinding and 
crushing has invariably increased output and de- 
creased costs for hundreds of = ackers and processors. 
Here are a few benefits Williams Equipment can 
give you: 

GREATER GREASE RECOVERY by properly prepar- 
ing green bones, carcasses, entrails, meat scraps, etc., 
without the use of excessive heat and regardless of 
extraction method. 


CONSTANT BY-PRODUCT UNIFORMITY by correctly 
grinding and handling of dry bones, cracklings or 
tankage, and glue stock. 


MORE EFFICIENT OPERATION — The reduction of 
dry materials down to 8 mesh — or the grinding 
to small size of materials with high grease content 
is done more quickly, easily and economically — 
ion 

here are many other profitable advantages pro- 
vided by Williams’ know-how and equipment. It’s 
good business to discuss your present grinding and 
crushing methods with Williams. 


Write Today! 





WILLIAMS COMPLETE LINE ALSO INCLUDES: 


@ COMPLETE “Packaged” PLANTS engineered 
to deliver finished saleable by-products 


@ VIBRATING SCREENS @ STEEL BINS 
@ BUCKET ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 








WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


2708 NORTH NINTH STREET ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


WILLIAMS ; 


wii” NO ete SHREDDERS ¢ 
OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ee ce MILLS IN THE WORLD 























Packaging for... 
MEAT and LARD Products 


Product Planned 
OF VES 





Pp your meat or lard product in the finest metal 

package available . . . a Heekin Can. Heekin 
Cans, plain or lithographed, are planned to meet the 
needs of your specific product. Let Heekin engineers 
study your product and design a can that will pro- 
duce more sales for you. Call Heekin today! 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. PLANTS IN OHIO, TENNESSEE & ARKANSAS 
SALES OFFICES: CINCINNATI, OHIO; SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 
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PLANTS 


A $650,000 expansion program is 
being planned at the Missouri Farm- 
ers Association packing plant in 
Springfield, Mo., which is expected to 
increase the plant’s slaughtering ca- 
pacity about four times. The project 
will include the construction of a 
20,000-sq.-ft. addition to be built 
along the west side of the plant. The 


The Meat Trail... 


new portion of the plant will house 
the latest methods of slaughtering. 
Jack O’Bryant, plant manager, re- 
ported that 125 hogs per hour will be 
the capacity when the new equipment 
is installed. 


Bogetto Bros. Meats has been es- 
tablished at 3638 Henderson blvd., 
Tampa, Fla., by JoHn and Jim Bo- 
cETTO. The firm will specialize in 








Amarillo Sausage Man Opens New Purveying Firm 


The Armour and Company plant at 210 Polk in Amarillo, Tex., closed 
since 1957, has been purchased by WiLL1AM A. WansInc, owner of Wansing 
Sausage Co., Amarillo. The plant, which had been operated by Armour since 
1911, has been renovated by its new owner and is the home of a new com- 
pany, Wansing Meats, Inc., formed by Wansing to specialize in high grade 
beef for hotels, restaurants, clubs and institutions. 

Wansing Sausage Co., which was founded by Wansing and his wife eight 
years ago, will continue to be operated at 4210 E. 10th. Max MiLeur, Wan- 
sing’s son-in-law, will manage the sausage company, while Wansing will 
devote his attention to the management of the new enterprise. 

The new company will handle only heavy Choice and Prime beef, corn- 


LOOKING over a line of Prime beef on the hook at his new plant is William A. Wansing. 


fed in northern markets. Wansing reports that he plans later to use the Polk 
st. plant to fabricate hogs for his sausage plant and to make pepper-style 
country hams, kosher corned beef, pickled tongues, pastrami and sliced 
bacon. He intends to install a smokehouse for sausage, hams and bacon. An 
electronic cooler also will be installed for ageing meat. 

Wansing, 51, started in the meat business when he was 17. At 21 he 
joined CLARENCE S. SaunpvERs, the Piggly Wiggly originator, in Memphis. 
He then worked with Wilson & Co., Inc., at its Oklahoma City plant for 12 
years. Later he entered the hotel, restaurant and institutional field with a 
St. Louis packinghouse. When he and his wife decided to go into business 
for themselves, they began by peddling their sausage out of their car to 
stores. Gradually a refrigerated truck was used, then another, then three. 
Eventually their line of products expanded to include wieners, German 
smoked sausage, hams and fancy meat items. The firm, originally started 





with a $2,000 investment, sold almost $500,000 worth of products last year. 
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meat service to drive-in eating estab- 
lishments, restaurants, schools, hospi- 
tals, cafeterias and outdoor theatres. 
The Bogetto brothers report that thev 
will process beef into bulk ground 
beef, beef patties and steak patties in 
their own plant. 


Meatpack Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration listing capital stock of 200 
shares, no par value. Directors of the 
corporation are WiLLiAM H. Happ 
and ARNOLD B. GARDNER, both resi- 
dents of Buffalo. 


Wm. J. Peters, Inc., is in the proc- 
ess of having plans approved to build 
a new federally-inspected plant in 
Harrisburg, Pa. The firm’s present 
plant, which has been operated since 
1912, is located at Seventh and Say- 
ford sts. in Harrisburg. The new plant 
will be built at 802 S. 16th st. 


JOBS 


Howarp Cook, manager of the At- 
lanta, Ga., plant of Oscar Mayer & 
Co., has been pro- 
moted to distribu- 
tive sales manag- 
er of the firm’s 
Madison, Wis., 
plant, according 
to R. L. Terry, 
Madison plant 
manager. Cook 
will be responsi- 
ble for the mar- 
keting of the com- 
pany’s line of sau- 
sage, luncheon meat and canned and 
smoked meat products. He succeeds 
T. R. Wenpt, who has been placed 
on special assignment in a program 
created to provide specialized training 
in various phases of the company’s 
operations. 


H. COOK 


Harry Harter has been transferred 
to the southern sales division of John 
Morrell & Co. as district sales man- 
ager for the Georgia district. 


Four appointments in the recently- 
formed grocery products division of 
Armour and Company, Chicago, have 
been announced by J. M. HoEerner, 
division general manager. Robert B. 
MacLean has been appointed di- 
rector of marketing. He will supervise 
all activities pertaining to the market- 
ing of soap and canned food products, 
including sales, advertising and mar- 
ket research. W. M. NewsBerry, for- 
merly sales manager of the company’s 
canned food division, has been named 
assistant director of marketing. Davip 
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L. Duensinc has been appointed ad- 
vertising and merchandising manager 
and will supervise the activities of the 
division’s product managers. GEORGE 
M. KELLER is the new national sales 
manager for the division. 


Tuomas W. Heary has joined Wei- 
land Packing Co., Inc., Phoenixville, 
Pa., as supervisor of food technologists, 
according to FRANKLIN L. WEILAND, 
executive vice president. Heafy will 
be in charge of the Weiland com- 
pany’s new control laboratory. 


TRAILMARKS 


Tuomas L. JoHNson, formerly chief 
industrial engineer for Stark, Wetzel 
& Co., Indianapo- 
lis, has joined the 
management con- 
sulting firm of 
George Fry & As- 
sociates, with of- 
fices in Chicago, 
New York, Los 
Angeles andWash- 
ington, D. C., as 
staff production 
engineer of the 
firm’s eastern op- 
erations. Before joining Stark, Wet- 
ze] in 1954, Johnson served 11 years 
with Kingan & Co. (now Kingan 
division of Hygrade Food Products 
Corp.) in the Richmond, Va., and In- 
dianapolis plants. 





T. L. JOHNSON 


F. S. Kosco, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, won first place, and J. L. 
Hate of the Newark, N. J., branch of 
Swift & Company, placed second in 
the edible fats classification of the 


Smalley check sample series, con- 
ducted by the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society this year. The tests are con- 
ducted by the Society yearly to en- 
courage accurate laboratory proce- 
dures. D. W. Turnuam of the Port- 
land, Ore., plant of Swift & Company, 
was the second place winner in the 
tallow and grease series, and CaRL 
Moss of the Champaign, Ill., branch 
of Swift & Company, received honor- 
able mention in the soybean class. 


The appointment of The Sackel Co., 
Inc., Boston, as advertising representa- 
tive for Goren Packing Co., Inc., 
Boston, has been announced by Hy- 
MAN M. CoHEN, president of the 
Goren firm. Sackel will handle all ad- 
vertising, merchandising and publicity 
for Goren’s line of “Whirl-Frozen” 
products and Goldcrisp shortening. 


Eastern Brokerage Co., which has 
operated for 12 years in Philadelphia 
under partners Invinc GrossMAN, ABE 
GoLpMAN and Harry G1rarD, is now 
located on the 20th floor of the Sub- 
urban Station building. The firm is not 
eonnected in any way with Vitro MaL- 
TESE, WILLIAM MALTESE or the East- 
ern Brokerage Co. of Hoboken, N. J. 


The appointment of E. J. KuNKEL 
of the hog buying department of The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, Neb., 
as a member of the American Meat 
Institute producer relations committee 
has been announced by Homer R. 
Davison, AMI president. The com- 
mittee is primarily concerned with 
developing closer and more effective 
working relationships between live- 
stock producers and meat producers 
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FIRST PRIZE was won 
by Oscar Mayer & Co. 
for its 1958 sales pro- 
motion campaign at 
the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Premium In- 
dustry Club. Accept- 
ing award are (lI. to r.) 
Jerry Keefe, Oscar 
Mayer's general sales 
promotion manager, 
who created the cam- 
paign; "Little Oscar;" 
John McDonald, assist- 
ant to Keefe, and John 
Kumler, chairman of 
awards committee. Win- 
ning campaign had a 
western theme which 
capitalized on current 
popularity of western 
‘ movies and television 
programs and also 
brought out the flavor 
of the times when firm 
was founded in 1883. 








WHILE ON ANNUAL business trip through. 
out U. S. and Canada, J. A. Malcolm 
(center), overseas representative of New 
Zealand Meat Producers Board, visited the 
American Meat Institute and compared 
notes with J. Russell Ives (left), director of 
AMI department of marketing, and Aled P, 
Davies, assistant to Institute's president. 
Malcolm regularly visits more than 30 coun. 
tries which import meat from New Zealand. 





by promoting better understanding of 
marketing processes and meat oper- 
ations and keeping livestock producers 
and feeders informed of new develop- 
ments in the field. 


The Wm. Ponder Meat Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is celebrating its 25th year in 
the retail and wholesale meat busi- 
ness. In 1934 Wi_L1AM PonDER and 
his wife, MARGUERITE, opened a retail 
meat store. They entered the whole- 
sale meat field in 1949, in addition to 
operating the store. In 1953 Ponder 
became a supplier of the home freezer 
market. His twin sons, MARvIN and 
ManrrtTINn, entered the business in 1956. 


Ernest L. Fiscuet has resigned as 
vice president and sales manager of 
Herz Meat Corporation, New York 
City. He is now associated in a similar 
capacity with Bernard Bowman Corp., 
New York City importers of European 
canned hams and related products. 
Fischel will be in complete charge 
of the Bernard Bowman company’s 
canned meat department. 


DEATHS 


Joun C. Rigs, 64, sausage consult- 
ant who worked extensively with 
packers and processors in the south- 
eastern states during the past five 
years, died recently. Ries had bee 
associated with the meat industry for 
many years, previously working as § 
sausage superintendent for a number 
of leading sausage producers located 
in the midwest area. 


Dr. JuLtus SCHUELEIN, 77, founder 
and senior partner of Vegex Co., New 
York City, died after a long illness. 
The Vegex company supplies the meat 
packing industry with “Vegex” hy- 
drolyzed plant protein, and also man- 
ufactures other products for the food 
manufacturing and institutional fields. 
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ATMOS gives greater profits 
@ Highest possible yields 

@ Labor saving — less handling 
@ Increases salability of your product 

@ Uniform color and temperature load after load 
@ Less maintenance with trouble-free operation 








1215 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago 14, Illinois EAstgate 7-4240 Maximum Profits with ATMOS 


All inquiries should be addressed to appropriate representatives— 

® Canadian Inquiries to: © Western States Representative: 
McGruer, Fortier, Meyers, Ltd., 1971 Tansley St. $. Blondheim Co., 425 Third Street, San Francisco, Calif. (Sutter 1-1892) 
Montreal Canada (La 5-2584) ®@ Eastern States Representative: 

® European Inquiries to: Atmos Sales, Inc., 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Main 4-2211) 
Mittelhauser & Walter, Hamburg 4, W. Germany © Australian Representative: 

®@ South, Central and Latin American Inquiries to: Gordon Bros. Pty. Ltd., 110-120 Union St. 
Griffith Laboratories $.A., Apartado #1832 Monterrey, N.L. Mexico Brunswick N. 10, Victoria, Australia 
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@ CARCASSES compressors 
@ BONELESS CUTS 
@ OFFAL 


BROKER INQUIRIES INVITED 
MARGIE BRAND BNLS. VL. LEGS 





peak performance 





(AIR + GAS + AMMONIA) 











Peak performance, maximum efficiency, greater output, and low- 
er power costs can be built into your oldest, and of course your 


JOHN POLLAK PACKING C0 newest, compressors by the installation of VOSS VALVES. 
co 
hook THESE VOSS VALVE ADVANTAGES: 
ILLINOIS 


NORTH AURORA 
Quiet, vibration-free operation / normal discharge temperature 
M 20 to 60% more valve area lower operating costs 
U. S. Establishment 788 less power consumption i utmost safety r 


M minimum pressure loss 


Our detailed proposal for increasing efficiency of your 























(AURORA) 2-4515 compressor will be sent without obligation. Send name, 
PHONES bore, stroke, and speed of your machine. 
(CHICAGO) MOnroe 6-8115-6-7 : 
VOSSVALVES J. H. H. VOSS CO., IN¢ 
a9 VEN 785 East 144th St., N.Y. 54 
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Outcome Of Lamb Grading 
Meeting Will Be Delayed 


Results of the recent meeting of 
members of the sheep industry, vari- 
ous meat and livestock groups, edu- 
cators and state departments of agri- 
culture with USDA officials in Wash- 
ington regarding the discontinuance 
of federal lamb grading will not be 
known for several weeks. 

Speaking for discontinuance of fed- 
eral lamb grading were members of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, individual sheepmen and the 
American Meat Institute. Opposing 
speakers included the Western States 
Meat Packers Association, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, agri- 


cultural educators and the National 
Association of State Departments of 
Agriculture. 

Speakers for the affirmative (for 
discontinuance) insisted in part that 
grading practices tend to force pro- 
duction of lambs that are too fat, 
which consequently forces market 
prices down. Those for retention of 
present lamb grading practices con- 
tended that if grading is discontinued, 
retailers may enter meat packing. 


Denver Area Packers Protest 
To USDA On Beef Grading 
Beef industry representatives from 


the Denver area were in Washington, 
D. C., last week to discuss federal 








how fast 

can you 
change 

smoke density 
in your 


smokehouses ? 


Let KOCH engineers show you 


how to improve your smokehouse operation. 


Koch Smoke-Tender Unit will furnish 
heat and smoke to existing smokehouse 
with steady air circulation. At the turn 


Write today 


for KOCH 


of a dial you can change the smoke 
density, or change the air temperature, 


to suit the smoking cycle for various 


Catalog 90! 


products. You get built-in fire-protection 


too. A sensitive fuse will shut off the 
flame, and turn off the fan before 
the smokehouse gets overheated. 
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grading practices with U. S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture officials. Incensed 
by reports of erratic grading services 
at Denver, packers there alleged that 
their portion of cattle grading UV. §, 
Choice was gradually declining, 
which was contrary to the impression 
that cattle in the area are fed longer 
and on better feeds. 

The officials said they were proud 
of the quality of Colorado beef and 
had no intention of tampering with 
federal regulations. Rather, they re- 
quested that grading standards at 
Denver be applied equitably with 
other markets so Denver may have the 
chance to compete with other live- 
stock producing areas. 

The group also urged the USDA 
to clarify grade standards and re- 
quested an order requiring graders to 
grade carcasses that have been held 
overnight in the coolers. Packers had 
complained of delays in grading that 
forced them to hold carcasses for 
longer periods in the cooler. 

Some packers also complained that 
graders are “ribbing” or cutting 
nearly 100 per cent of their beef car- 
casses when grading. They maintain 
ribbing is necessary on only a small 
percentage of each lot. Ribbing re- 
sults in a rather unattractive carcass, 
the packers explained. 


Connecticut Measure Would 
Shift Inspection Duties 


A bill to carry out Gov. Abraham 
A. Ribicoff’s proposal for the creation 
of a new state department of con- 
sumer protection has been reported 
favorably by the Connecticut legisla- 
ture’s judiciary committee. 

The new department would take 
over present inspection functions of 
several agencies, including the meat 
inspection function of the State Agri- 
culture Department. 


P. & S. Regulations Amended 


Miscellaneous amendments to regu- 
lations under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act required or contemplated 
by the 1958 amendments (Public Law 
85-909) to the Act were published in 
the Federal Register of April 24 and 
become effective 30 days after that 
date. P. L. 85-909 extended the cover- 
age of the P. & S. Act to all interstate 
livestock transactions. 


It’s Nebraska ‘Beef Month’ 


The month of May has been desig- 
nated as “Beef Month” throughout 
the state of Nebraska. The month-long 
campaign, which was kicked off this 
week, is designed to call attention to 
Nebraska’s largest industry—beef. 
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Study Causes Of Hog Losses; 
LCI, USDA Cooperate in Work 


Work has started on an investiga- 
tion of factors involved in transpor- 
tation of hogs which influence death 
and ‘cripple losses, bruising, con- 
demnations and other conditions 
which influence the quality and re- 
turn from pork carcasses. 

The project is one of a series of 
livestock transportation studies being 
conducted by the farmer cooperative 
service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture under the direction of 
Dr. Joe Rickenbacker and Livestock 
Conservation, Inc., cooperating in the 
various areas in which test hog ship- 
ments originate. 

Test loads will originate in the hog- 


then bear a rating identification plate 
indicating the vehicle’s average rate 
of heat transfer, its cubic capacity 
and other pertinent information. 

Testing will begin soon at labora- 
tories in Philadelphia, where proto- 
types of each production series of 
trailers will be examined. All trailers 
built to the same specifications as a 
tested prototype will then carry a 
rating plate. 


FDA Lists 150 Seasonings 
Believed Regarded as Safe 


As a further step in carrying out 
provisions of the new food additives 
amendment of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, the Food and Drug 


Administration on April 21 published 
a list of more than 150 naturally de- 
rived seasonings and flavorings be- 
lieved to be generally regarded as safe 
for use in food. 

Synthetic flavorings will be listed 
later. In a parallel November 24, 
1958, action, the FDA published a 
list of 188 food chemicals which it 
believes should be exempt from test- 
ing requirements of the law because 
the materials are generally regarded 
as safe for inclusion in most types of 
food products. 

Publication of such lists enables 
qualified experts throughout the coun- 
try to give advice as to whether 
safety testing of any of these prod- 
ucts is necessary, the FDA said. 





producing area, involving the mar- 
kets at South St. Paul, Sioux Falls, 
Sioux City, Omaha and Kansas City, 
and central Iowa and central Ne- 
braska. Destinations will include eight 
western and far western points where 
cooperating packing plants will re- 
cord the various loss data involved 
in each particular test load. 


Compensation for Undulant 
Fever Victims Proposed 


A Wisconsin bill to extend work- 
men’s compensation to meat packing 
workers who contract undulant fever 
was opposed recently by packer 
spokesmen and supported by the 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO. 

The Assembly judiciary committee 
was asked by one packing company 
attorney to withhold action on the 
measure since great strides are being 
made in eradicating brucellosis, the 
bill is premature and it would dis- 
criminate against packinghouses be- 
cause it assumes that the disease is 
peculiar to the industry. 

A UPWA spokesman said that 
packinghouse workers have “by far 
the highest undulant fever rate” and 
that Wisconsin’s present workmen’s 
compensation law makes it difficult 
to prove how illness is contracted. 


Vehicle Group Announces 
System for Rating Trailers 


Rated refrigerated trailers, a system 
by which food shippers can identify 
equipment suitable for proper food 
protection, will soon be available ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
recently the Truck-Trailer Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

The plan calls for the testing of re- 
frigerated trailers in accordance with 
criteria developed by the National 


what size should 
your smokehouse 
doors be? 


KOCH free 
engineering 
service provides 
scale drawings 
for your 
smokehouse, 


without charge. 


All Koch Smokehouse Doors 
are built to special order, 
exactly the right size, with 
frames and hardware complete. 
Koch doors are insulated 
heavily, to prevent cold spots 
inside the smokehouse. Stainless 
or ordinary steel. Ask for 

a sketch, and quotation. 
Production is rapid. 











Bureau of Standards. Each trailer will 
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ALL MEAT... output, exports, imports, stocks 





appear below as follows: 





N =. ti 
Week Ended umber juction 
si M's Mil. Ibs. 
Apr. 25, 1959 325 189.2 
Apr. 18, 1959 . 330 194.0 
Apr. 26, 1958 . 327 184.8 
VEAL 
Week Ended Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 
Apr. 25, 1959 91 10.5 
Apr. 18, 1959 92 10.3 
Apr. 26, 1958 . . 107 12.3 


137,677. 

Week Ended TTLE 

Live Dressed 
Apr. 25, 1959 1,030 582 
Apr. 18, 1959 1,040 588 
Apr. 26, 1958 1,011 565 
Week Ended CALVES 

Live Dressed 
Apr. 25, 1959 . 205 115 
Apr. 18, 1959 . 200 112 
Apr. 26, 1958 . 206 5 


Meat Output Off; Above Year Earlier 


Meat production under federal inspection for the week ended ‘April 
25 slumped, as the small increase in slaughter of hogs was not sufficient 
to offset declines in butchering of other classes of meat animals. Volume 
of output for the period at 386,000,000 Ibs. was about 6,000,000 lbs. 
below that of the previous week, but was about 13,000,000 Ibs. above 
volume for the same week last year. The reduced slaughter of cattle was 
only slightly below kill a week ago, and last year. Slaughter of hogs, 
up by a few thousand head for the week, numbered about 100,000 head 
larger than a year ago. Estimated slaughter and meat production by classes 


PORK 
(Excl. lard) 
Number Production 
M's il. ibs. 
1,276 174.6 
1,262 174.2 
1,176 161.5 
LAMB AND TOTAL 
MUTTON MEAT 
Number Production PROD. 
M's Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs. 
248 12.2 386 
270 13.5 392 
283 14.2 373 


1950-59 HIGH WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and Lambs, 
369,561. 
1950-59 LOW WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and Lambs, 


AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 


HOGS 
Live Dressed 

240 137 

240 138 
240 137 , 
SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 
LAMBS Per Mil. 
Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
98 49 reas 40.5 
101 50 se 40.1 
102 50 13.3 37.6 








CALIFORNIA STATE 
INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
State inspected slaughter of live- 
stock in California, March 1959-58, 
as reported to THE PROVISIONER: 


——March——— 

1959 1958 
6 RS Re eer eres 36,059 32,710 
SER CO, a esis Siow Sen's oe ¥'en 18,633 21,087 
Gere re Sere 16,207 18,390 
TOO, WORM 2 oon vc ce siee vine 49,685 29,954 


Meat and lard production for March 
1959-58 (in lbs.) were: 


ee eS sees 12,065,775 6,526,951 
Pork.and beef ............ 10,680,033 9,974,065 
Lard, substitutes ....... 926,351 766,308 

TARE Foiecics scence 23,672,159 17,267,324 


As of March 31, 1959, California had 117 
meat inspectors. Plants under federal inspection 
totaled 362, and plants under state approved 
municipal inspection totaled 51. 


MARCH KILL BY REGIONS 


United States federally inspected 
slaughter by regions in Mar. 1959, 
with totals compared, in 000’s: 

Sheep & 

Region Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 
ie see. “ROOD. caen cae 105 119 514 180 
ay a es 34 21 308 — 
N.C. states—East, .... 259 148 1,413 104 
N.C. states—N.W. .... 426 54 2,191 347 


N.C. states—S.W. .... 124 9 533 77 
S. Central states ..... 113 47 468 87 
Mountain states ...... 99 2 93 166 
Pacific states ........ 175 23 212 182 


Totals, Mar, 1959 ..1,334 423 5,733 1,143 
Totals, Feb. 1959 ..1,219 377 5,686 1,080 
Totals, Mar. 1958 ..1,360 518 4,818 1,000 
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U. S. Lard Exports Up Sharply 
In January-February 1959 


United States lard exports in the 
first two months of 1959 totaled 99,- 
000,000 Ibs., up sharply from 70,000,- 
000 Ibs. shipped during the same 
months of 1958, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service has reported. 

Shipments to Cuba rose sharply, 
due much to a return to normal mar- 
ketings which were disrupted in late 
1958. The United Kingdom also in- 
creased its imports from the U. S. as 
the price of U. S. lard became more 
competitive with that of Europe. 


Meat Index Rise Continues 


Advancing prices raised the aver- 
age wholesale price index on meats 
for the week ended April 21 to 102.3 
from 101.8 for the previous week, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
reported. The average primary mar- 
ket price index was steady at its new 
high of 119.9 The meat price index 
for the same week last year was 
110.7, and that on the general lost of 
consumer commodities, 119.4. 


AMI PROVISION STOCKS 


Provision stocks as reported to the 
American Meat Institute totaled 173,- 
900,000 Ibs. on April 18. This volume 
was up 29 per cent from 134,400,000 
Ibs. in stock a year earlier. 

Stocks of lard and rendered pork 
fat totaled 49,100,000 lbs. for a 53 
per cent gain over the 32,000,000 Ibs, 
in stock about a year earlier. 

The accompanying table shows 
stocks as percentages of holdings 
three weeks before and a year earlier, 


Apr. 18 stocks as 
percentages of 
inventories on 


Mar. 28 Apr. 19 
HAMS: 1959 1958 
Cared, BPG. sickens 107 102 
Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C... 128 126 
a eer ee 121 118 
PICNICS: 
SF Ss eee eee 88 94 
Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C... 79 111 
RE OC csievcaea cee 2 105 
BELLIES: 
eS a ee 105 82 
Frozen for cure, D.S. ...... 107 70 
Cnred, B.P.Bw. si ssccce vines 104 101 
Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C... 108 143 
OTHER CURED MEATS: 
Cured and in cure ........ 100 107 
Frozen for cure ............ 100 220 
ee ees eee 100 156 


FAT BACKS: 

Cmred, s,s vesedes es eae 109 113 
FRESH FROZEN: 

Loins, spareribs, neckbones, 


trimmings, other-Total ... 102 149 
TOT. ALL PORK MEATS .... 107 129 
Tee: Oe a) sod ies as 111 153 


Pork livers 


MEAT EXPORTS 


U. S. exports of meat products in 
February 1959-58 are listed below as 
follows: 


February February 
95! 1958 


EXPORTS (Domestic)— Pounds Pounds 
Beef and veal— 

Fresh or frozen 

(except canned) ...... 515,508 689,914 
Pickled or cured 

(except canned) ...... 841,974 1,349,715 
Pork— 

Fresh or frozen 

(except canned) ...... 854,028 492,501 

Hams and shoulders, 

cured or cooked ...... 1,176,462 1,438,535 
PUON va shin citdchiaweahics 8,271,517  1,984,91/ 

Pork, pickled, salted or 

otherwise cured ....... 1,740,789 721,889 

Sausage, bologna & frank- 

furters (except canned) 149,093 248,375 
Meat and meat products 

(except canned) ....... 13,860 2,325 
Beef and pork livers, 

EFOSH. OF. TTOSED. ..0650 000 4,207,551 3,112,219 
Beef tongues, fresh 

OE ON a cots in heh Rnelae 1,536,515 2,144,330 
Variety meats (except 

ee Ee eT 945,537 703,334 
Meat specialties, frozen. 250,885 232,164 
Canned meats— 

Beef and. VOGl..... siasicice cs 112,484 122,644 

Sausage, bologna and 

PORTIMTOTCOLS 5 ona docs 97,480 371,951 
Hams and shoulders .... 70,057 75,492 

PORE, COUNOD occ csasccie 387,356 427,786 

Meat and meat products. 383,689 343,158 
Lamb and mutton 

(except canned) ....... 41,550 41,537 


Lard (includes rendered 

pork fat) ..............56,520,858 35,762,492 
Shortenings, animal fat 

(excel. lard) 27,950 105,956 
Tallow, edible 505,061 510,713 
Tallow, inedible ........ 74,405,499 91,556,662 


Inedible animal oils 152,626 201,067 
Inedible animal greases 
OE Lea eee 10,610,756 5,939,691 


~ Compiled from Bureau of the Census records. 
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119 Ibs. and about a 42 

















Fresh meats and edible offal 





Mar. Meat Imports 42% Above 1958 


Entry of 71,489,148 Ibs. of meat products into the United States in 
March represented a moderate increase over February volume of 62,851,- 
per cent increase over March 1958 imports of 
50,263,854 Ibs. Imports of 32,370,345 Ibs. of fresh beef and veal repre- 
sented the largest class of meats, with New Zealand accounting for 11,- 
166,056 Ibs. and Australia 10,389,973 lbs. Argentina, however, was our 
largest supplier of imported beef—13,632,139 lbs., of which 9,839,444 Ibs. 
were cured and 3,633,499 Ibs. canned. Australian shipments totaled 12,- 
020,995 Ibs. to place it second among meat shippers to the U. S., and 
New Zealand was third with 11,881,911 Ibs. Of our fresh pork imports, 
Canada shipped most—4,752,024 lbs., 
Holland shipped 4,679,464 Ibs. U. S. meat products imports by country 


of origin are listed below as follows: 


and of the canned product, 














MEAT PRODUCTS GRADED 


Meat and meat products graded or 
certified as complying with specifica- 
tions of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture (in 000 Ibs.): 





Mar. Feb. Mar. 

1959 1959 1958 

MOOE isin dé cicvaduntuneene 515,925 465,081 489,237 

Veal and calf 10,686 8,495 11,827 
Lamb, yearling and 

ee ry 25,298 24,038 20,552 

DOOR. ccvccccdsccess 1,909 497,614 521,616 

All other meats, lard.. 10,863 11,075 11,973 

Grand totals ....... 562,772 508,689 533,589 


HOG-CORN RATIOS 
The hog-corn ratio based on bar- 
rows and gilts at Chicago for the 
week ended April 25, 1959 was 12.6, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has reported. This ratio compared 








Beef and Lamb and Cured meats 
Veal Mutton Pork stead Pork with the 12.7 ratio for the preceding 
Country of origin Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds week and 15.6 a year ago. These 
NR os Sava tebe ape kena 9,839,444 : is * 
ET er tt ar: 2 5 eee oo: ee. | eee ratios were calculated on the basis of 
ns ie ae No. 3 yellow corn selling at $1.290, 
Denmark 147,370 $1.286 and $1.302 per bu. during 
"oss 11 pes ali RABE Dia alee 2, -° UM aie tS Meg ges Pam ec the three periods, respectively. 
Ireland Sea cathe | Saapamen OS) Gee r 
Ea ar gia sioas Ws a2 Sig eo ee > srtebeg ee) eR eeaee) 8 eae 
a, a Gey: ti eee °C OTR - ees  wet 
Sadawens sp a tee lana. dc csteekier 1". ¢ igieinta a Gene = eeees OMAHA, DENVER MEATS 
RN hd atcchshelcoweseeeas | ekeawee  —))- sameeren.)  erke. Steet oP eee ae ’ t : 
(isc 21 5 PR Maes aes: Delete ah ies 2 Fe Um asf @bio RS actuaries one 
USOCNONG es ican eeh see wnes 1,400700) loa 11,439 5,401 Omaha, Apr. 29, 1 
Totals—Mar. 1959 ......... 32'370,345 2,308,196 4,796,887 rir 671 966,076 Choice steer carc., 6/700 Ibs. ..... $44.00@45.75 
MAP: IOGS bic 0st 18,044,321 490,251 2,921,836 063 ,504 780,777 Choice heifer carc., 5/600 Ibs. .... 44.50@45.00 
Choice heifer care., 6/700 Ibs. 44.00@44.50 
oid 5 WR Sausage General Good heifer care., 5/700 Ibs. 42.00@43.00 
Beef Pork Mise. (treated) miscel. Total Canner-cutter COW ...ccccccedescee 36.00@36.50 
Country of origin Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Denver, Apr. 29, 1959 
Argentina ..........%.... 3,633,499 =... se SOE <i emai 21,400 13,632,139 Choice steer carc., 6/900 Ibs. ..... 44.25@45.00 
ES lace: < 6.0-9.5.5'e 8 34x00 ees 8 cabeweaem ¢ -eatnie key. 2 rediiles.: & «Tema 12 20 995 Choice heifer carc., 5/700 Ibs. . 43.75@44.00 
rater Stet e eee e ee eeeeee ae ta ye erate sisan yd Choice lamb, 50/60 ............+.. 40.75 
SE o.e ala sie.n « 6.0.60 « «oud 582, 965 y De ,386 434 G choice F ag 
WONNIETE! (oh Ostt roc oe 3,231,299 613.473 9.417 11125 4,240,372 Oe SR ae es. + oy ee 
PIER ice las pavoisie.e aaa 573,698 24,500 \ rer 631,463 
Se oe nee ee MONTHLY HOG-CORN RATIOS 
WE Aas. ets cclad pier yen bas ieey em Sakae.” etme retmnres 99,210 4,560,752 : . 
MUNMNOAIRARL 5s 30220 vdeo Ss aoa e Te eae te ee, eee 11'881/911 Hog and corn prices at Chicago 
DE, pec asndeceeseds:; > CO ies: § yieeoueit a ateaons oat oe 682,326 ¥ i i : 
OY a cna aria te g0ansie | dzeeee TS ONE 3,499,432 and hog-corn price ratios compared: 
RMD as Soo oc aiclgs spe OT 2 Lemmons. oagkeme” Ree aa 560 1,158,062 Barrows and No. 3 Corn Ratios based 
re § 187,559 102,334 67,840 757 1,815,412 gilts av. yellow on barrows 
Totals—Mar. 1959 ...... 4,490,023 12,278,403 1,450,789 127,755 465,003 71,489,148 per cwt. per bu. and gilts 
i a | re 10,488,497 11,089,426 1,032,892 123,032 1,229,318 50,263,854 Mar. 1959 $1.207 13.4 
Feb. 1959 1,179 13.2 
Mar. 1958 1.165 18.2 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE SEEDS AND HERBS SAUSAGE CASINGS Hog bungs: (Each) 
Pork sausage, bulk (lel., Ib.) ' "hole @ lel i ¥ Sow, 34 inch cut ........ 62 @ 67 
im 1-b, roll .......... 34% @36% ser is er ee sg ee Me ype Ro yp Export, 34 in. cut ......53@56 
Pork saus., s.c., 1-Ib. ~ 52 @57 Caraway seed ...... 22 27 Large prime, 34 in. ..... 40@42 
Franks, s.c. 1-Ib. pk. .63144 @T2 Cominos seed ...... 51 56 Beef rounds: (Per set) Med. prime, 34 in. ....... 28@30 
Franks. skinless, Mustard seed Clear, 29/35 mm. ..... 1.15@1.25 pa te eT 16@22 
1-Ib. package ........ fancy ............ 23 Clear, 35/38 mm. .....1.05@1.20 Middles, cap off ......... 60@7 
Bologna, ring (bulk) “18% O55 yellow Amer, ..... 17 xs Clear, 35/40 mm. ..... 85@1.05 Hog skips ............00. 7@i0 
Bologna, art. cas., bulk.41 @45 GE cnkecesiccas 41 50 Clear, 38/40 mm. ..... 1.10@1.15 Hog runners, green ...... 20@25 
Bologna, a.c., sliced, Coriander, _ fe Clear, 40/44 mm, .....1.25@1.35 
6-7 oz. pk., doz. ..... 2.71@3.60 Morocco No. 1 .... 20 24 Clear, 44 mm./up -1.85@1.95 Sheep casings: (Per hank) 
Smoked liver. n.c., bulk.49144@64 Morjoram, French ... 54 63 Not clear, 44 mm./dn.. 75@ 85 peye a 
Smoked liver, a.c., bulk.46 @54 Sage, Dalmation, : Not clear: 44 mm./up.. 85@ 95 26/28 mm. .........--. 5.80@6.00 
Polish saus., self-serv. ..73 @81 NOs DB iccs cus pase 56 64 24/26 MM. ..eeeeeeeees o- -65 @5.90 
New Eng. lunch spec. ..60 @74 Beef weasands: (Each) 22/24 MM, «+ -eseeeeeee byt 
we A ae —, nissiee SPICES No. 1, 24 in./up ...... 14@ 17 Sao _ cea maddie 2 Tog. 35 
’ oz. doz....3.84@4.92 No. hy + San “ 3/20 mm, ........-..-2. S 
Olive loaf, bulk ........ 45% @52 Se = 16/18 mm. ..........-. 1.50@2.30 
0.L., sliced 6-7 oz. , doz. 2 SE@S.4 (Basis Chicago, original barrels, Beef middles: (Per set) 


Blood, tongue, n.c. 


Blood, tongue, a.c. 45% @64 
Pepper | a rR 49% @64 
P.L.. sliced 6 02z., doz...3.15@4.80 
Pickle & pimento ‘loaf | (4914 @52 
& P. loaf, sliced, 
“’ 7 0z., dozen ........ 2.88@3.60 


DRY SAUSAGE 


(lel., Ib.) 


Cervelat, ch. hog bungs.. 


1.01@1.03 


Ca i a Te 63@ 65 
Farmer. Bviait ka Daiauae-5 andere 85@ 87 
ee 73@ 75 
da EE Se ad 93@ 95 
Salami. Genoa style ....1.03@1.05 
Salami, cooked ......... H2M@ 54 
Eéperont i... .. 0.054 86@ 88 
cg) ae ae 9@ 97 
OURDOIING 5202 ba. caine kondlate « 85@ 87 
Mortadella .............. 59@ 61 
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bags, 


All-spice, — 


Resifted 


Chili pepper . 
Chili powder . 
Cloves, Zanzibar . 


Ginger, Jam., 


bales) 


Whole Ground 





unbl... 60 


Mace, fancy Banda. 3.50 


West Indies 
East Indies 


— flour, fancy. 


No. «008 


West seal nutmeg. 
Paprika, Amer. No. 1 
Paprika, Spanish 


Cayenne pepper 


Pepper: 


1959 


Ex. 





wide, 


med, 1%-2% in. 


Beef bung caps: 
Clear, 5 
Clear, 4%4-5 inch 
Clear, 4-4% inch 
Clear, 344-4 inch 
Not clear, 


in./up 


Beef bladders, salted 
7% inch/up, inflated 
6%-7% inch, 
5144-6% inch, 


Pork casings: 


2% in./up. 
Spec. wide, 244-2% in. .2.45@2.60 
Spec. 
Narrow, 1% in./dn, 


4% inch/up.. 


inflated. . 
inflated. . 


.3.60@3.85 CURING MATERIALS 
-1.55@1.65 


.1.10@1.15 Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib Cwt. 
e bbls., del. or f.o.b. Chgo. .$11.98 
(Each) Pure refined gran. 

- 27@ 32 nitrate of soda .......... 5.65 

- 22@ 2 Pure refined powdered nitrate 

- b@ 16 OE WER Sisidiecucwesscaeaus 

- 12@ 14 Salt, paper sacked, f.o.b. 

13@ 15 Chgo. gran. carlots, ton .. 30.50 
Rock salt in 100-Ib. 
(Each) bags, f.o.b. whse, Chgo... 28.50 
20 Sugar: 
15 Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N. Y¥.. 6.25 
13@ 14 Refined standard cane 
gran. basis (delv’d) ...... 9.00 

(Per hank) Packers cur.ng sugar, 10u- 

-4.30@4.55 Ib. bags, f.o.b. Reserve, 

-4.25@4.50 Va... WS veh caenenens 8.65 

-3.20@3.30 Dextrose, regular: 

.2.50@2.60 Cerelose, (carlots, cwt.) 7.21 

.2.20@2.30 Ex-warehouse, Chicago ..... 7.36 























; 


: 
& 


BEEF-VEAL-LAMB... Chicago and outside _ 





CHICAGO 


Apr. 28, 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 
Steers, gen. range: (carlots, Ib.) 
Prime, 700/800 ..... none qtd. 
Choice, 500/600 ..... 46n 
Choice, 600/700 ..... 451% @46 
Choice, 700/800 ..... 454% @46 
Good, 500/600 ....... 43% 
Good, 600/700 ....... 48, 
Sr ae 40 
Commercial cow .... 37 
Canner-cutter cow ... 37 
PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 
Prime: (Lb.) 
Rounds, all wts. ....56 @57 


Trimmed loins, 
50/70 Ibs. (Icl.) 
Square chucks, 


--98 @1.18 


were aes. sts seen 4214%4,@43 
Arm chucks, 80/110..41 @41% 
Ribs, 25/35 (Icl.) ... 78 @83 


Briskets (lcl. ) 


31% @32% 
Navels, No. 1 


16%@17 





Flanks, rough No, 1.. 19 
Choice: 
Hindqtrs., 5/800 ....55 @i5%n 
Foreqtrs., 5/800 .... 39 
Rounds, 70/90 Ibs. .. 54 
Trimmed loins, 50/70 
SS 3) Sree 77 @S83 


Square chucks, 


70/90 lbs, 49% 12 


Arm chucks, 80/110..41 @41% 
Ribs, 25/35 (lel.) ...57 @61 
Briskets (Iel.) ...... 311% @32% 


Navels, No. 1 ...... 164%@17 
Flanks, rough No, 1.. 19 


Good, (all wts.): 
Rounds ..........2.:51 @58 
Ee, COME <n u's suminin om 42 @43 
ER i cwics sware's ok 30 @31 
NERS i Sus osc <gekaxel RL @N% 
PN uCcspic aes cca 68 @72 
COW & BULL TENDERLOINS 
C&C grade, fresh Job lots 
Cow, 3 lbs./down ........ 90@ 9 
a. a Sr 1.00@1.08 
Cow, 4/5 ea < 1.18@1.25 
Cow, | ere e: 1.28@1.32 
Bull, 5 Ibs./up .......... 1.28@1.32 


BEEF HAM SETS 


pees | PO, Te cs sce ce coe G6144n 
Outsides, 8/up. Ib. ......... 59n 
Knuckles, 7%/up, lb. ........ 61% 


n—nominal, b—bid. 


1959 
BEEF PRODUCTS 


(Frozen, carlots, 1b.) 


Tongues, No. 7. 100’s.. 32% n 
Tongues, No. 2, 100’s.. 30n 
Hearts, regular 100's.. 21%n 
Livers, regular, 35/50's. 
Livers, selected, 35/50's 83144n 
Lips, scalded, 100’s .. 11%n 
Lips, unscalded, 100’s.. 13 
Tripe, scalded, 100's... 7 
Tripe, cooked, 100‘s ... 8n 
SES e ts bathe ceases 7 
Sa. TOPE. ks F oves cae 7% 
TONE: ROOD cececidssds Sn 
FANCY MEATS 
(lel prices, Ib.) 

Beef tongues: 

Cermed, Mo. } ..c..0.. 42 

OS re 39 
Veal breads, 6/12 oz... 1.16 

EFL onc 5 4.0avinins 1.30 
Calf tongues, 1-lb./dn... 32 


Oxtails, fresh select ...22 @25 


BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 
FRESH 


Canner-cutter cow meat, (Lb.) 

RE Are mere 50n 
Bull meat, boneless, 

EOE oti eine 4 aye cins 52% 
Beef trimmings, 

75/85%, barrels ..... 36 
Beef trimmings, 

85/95%, barrels ..... 4416n 
Boneless chucks, 

barrels ..............51 @51% 
Beef cheek meat, 

trimmed, barrels .... 35 
Beef head meat, bbls... 31%n 


Veal trimmings, 
boneless, barrels ..... 47 @48 


VEAL SKIN-OFF 


(lel. careass prices ewt.) 


Prime, 90/120 ....... $57.00@69.00 
Prime, 120/150 ...... 56.00@60.00 
Choice, 90/120 ...... 51.00@56.00 
Choice, 120/150 ...... 50.00@55.00 
Good, 90/150 ........ 47.00 @50.00 
Com’l 90/190 ........ 42.00@ 44.00 
Utility. 90/190 ...... rth pos 4 39.00 


Cull, 60/125 


CARCASS LAMB 





(lel prices, cwt.) 

Prime, 35/45 .....-.. 47.00@49.00n 
Prime, 45/55 45.00 @46.00n 
Prime, 55/65 ....... 42.00@43.00n 
Choice, 35/45 ....... 47.00n 
Choice, 45/55 ....... 44.50 @ 45.50 

Choice, 55/65 ....... 41.00@42.00n 
Good, all wts. ...... 39.00@41.00n 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Los Angeles 


FRESH BEEF (Carcass): Apr. 28 
STEER: 
Choice: 
500-600 Ibs. .......... $46.00@48.00 
De GOR. © dic waaeace 45.00-48.00 
Good 
500-600 Pe. whsacbanes 45.00@47.00 
DEE: MRS Ss ce wade 43.00@ 45.00 
Standard: 
ee OO. Coda cuenoe 42.00@44.00 
cow: 
Standard, all wts. . 39.00@40.00 


Commercial, all wts. 36.50@38.50 





Utility, all wts. ..... 35.00@37.00 

Canner-cutter ........ 33.00@36.00 

Bull, util. & com’l. .. 39.00@42.00 
FRESH CALF: (Skin-off) 

Choice: 

S00 the. Gows ©... 0008s 54.00-57.00 

Good: 

200 lbs. down ...... 53.00@55.00 
LAMB, Spring, (Carcass): 

Prime: 

ee 43.00@46.00 

2 SS ere ere 41.00@43.00 

Choice: 

45-55 

55-65 

Good, 





MUTTON (Ewe.): 
Choice, 70 ibs./down LE p21. 
Good, 70 lbs./down .. 17.00@21. 


146 


San Francisco 
Apr. 28 


No. Portland 
Apr. 28 


$48.00@50.00 
47.00@48.00 


$47.50@49.00 
47.00@49.00 


46.00@47.00 
44.00@46.00 


45.50@47.50 
45.00@47.00 


43.00@45.00 43.50@45.00 


40.00@42.00 
38.00@40.00 
36.00@37.00 


None quoted 
40.00@ 42.00 


34.00@36.00 37.00@40. “ 
42.00@43.00 44.00@45.50 
(Skin-off (Skin-off) 


None quoted 52.00@57.00 


52.00@56.00 48.00@54.00 


(Old crop) 
41.00@44.00 
39.00@40.50 


None quoted 
None quoted 


45.00@47.00 41.00@ 44.00 
44.00@45.00 39.00@40.50 
42.00@45.00 38.00@40.00 


None quoted 


21.00@24.00 
22.00@24.00 


21.00@24.00 





NEW YORK 


Apr. 
WHOLESALE FRESH BEEF 
CARCASSES, CUTS 


Steer: (Non-loeally dr., Ib.) 
Prime, carc., 6/700 ..55 @57 


Prime, care., 7/800 ..55 @57™ 
Choice, carc., 6/700 ..484%@50% 
Choice, carc., 7/800 ..48 @50 
Good, carc., 5/600 ..- 46% @48 
Good, care., 6/700 ....46%@48 


6/700 ....67 @72 
’ 7/800 ....66 @71 


Hinds., pr., 
Hinds., pr. 








Hinds., ch., 6/700 ....56%@61 
Hinds., ch., 7/800 . 554 @60 
Hinds., gd., 6/700 ....54 @57 
Hinds., gd., 7/800 ....53%,@57 


BEEF CUTS 


(Locally dressed, Ib.) 
Prime steer: 


Hindqtrs., 600/700 ....67 @72 


Hindatrs., 700/800 ....67 @71 
Hindgtrs., 800/909 ....67 @70 
Rounds, flank off ....55 @59 
Rounds, diamond bone, 


flank off ...........56 @58 
Short loins, untrim. ..1.10@1.25 
Short loins, trim ..... 1.29@1.43 


WOE Sin G50 scnds cane 21 @23 
Ribs (7 bone cut) ...75 @86 
MEP COUCED co ss 0c 46 @49 
eC pee 34 @41 
| Uc aS Ae. 18 @21 


Choice steer: 


Hindqtrs., 600/700 ..57 @é61 


Hindgqtrs., 700/800) ..56 @éo 
Hindgtrs., 800/900 . ge 58 
Rounds, flank WE oad @ds8 
Rounds, diamond bone 

MU Oe ev ecath ocak 550 | @57 
Short loins, untrim. ..70 @s2 
Short loins, trim. ....91 @1.06 
io ee eee Per re 20 @23 
Ribs (7 bone cut) ...58 @64 
BPM CHUCKS 6 66.505 0% 44 @48 
REMIT. 5, can! ss «supine 33 @40 
BIN SS eralada sie s ind 17%@21 


28, 1959 


FANCY MEATS 
(lel prices) 


(Lb.) 

Veal breads, 6/12 oz, ......... 1.25 
ee ee rere 1.40 
Beef livers, selected .......... 44 
a |, Se ee 25 
Oxtails, %-lb. frozen ......... 18 

LAMB 
(Carcass prices, cwt.) 
Old Crop (Local) 


Prime, 45/dn. 











Penne, | 40/090: sc icccesas 45.00@51.00 
Prime, 65/65. «660555 - 43.00@46.00 
Choice, 45/dn. ........ 46.00 @51,00 
Choice, 45/55 ........ 44.00@49.00 
Choice, 55/65 ........ 42.00@45.00 
Good, 45/dn. ........ 44.00 @ 46.00 
en,  GBIOG 6k ede sces 43.00@45.00 
Goed,; - G6/065 iiceiece,. 41.00@43.00 


Old Crop 
Prime, 45/dn. 
45 


(Non-local) 
45.00@49.00 






Prime, 45/55 ........ 44.00@48.00 
Pane, BOG sv sceee 42.00@45.00 
Choice, 45/dm. ........ 44.00@48.00 
Choice, 45/55 Baten sia 43.50@46.50 
Choice, 55/65 ........ 42.00 @ 44.09 
OGG, BOLOMe.  cicescwe 45.00@47.00 


Good, 45/55 
Good, 55/65 





weeceeees 41.50@44.00 
marae ®SNe 40.00@43.00 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 


(Carcass prices) (Non-local) 


Prime, 90/120 ...... 60.00@65,00 
Prime, 120/150 ...... 59.00@64.00 
Choice, 90/120 ...... 52.00 @58.00 
Choice, 120/150 ...... 51.00@57.00 
Good, 90/down ....... 47.00@51.00 
Good, 90/150 ........ 48.00@52.00 
Stand., 90/down ..... 46.00 @48.00 
Stand., 90/150 ....... 46.00@48.00 


Calf, 200/dn., ch. 
Calf, 200/dn., gd. . 
Calf, 200/dn., std. 


. 48.00@52.00 
.. 45.00 @49.00 
- 44.00@47.00 





NEW YORK RECEIPTS 


Receipts reported to the USDA 











LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
CATTLE: 
Week ended Apr, 25 ... 8,405 



















Marketing Service, week ened Apr. Week previous ........ 12,367 
25, 1959, with comparisons, CALVES: 
. ENT? . Week ended Apr. 25 ... 7,968 
sis 4 poe a ey =: : Car 12,885 Week previous ........ 10,576 
Week previous ........ 12,714 HOGS: 
cow: Week ended Apr. 25 ... 49,009 
te - ake Week previous ........ 50,074 
Week ended Apr. 25 ... 05 SHEEP 
yeek previous ........ 20 SHEEP: 
he ge 9 ecgteey . Week ended Apr. 25 ... 30,161 
BULL: Week previous ........ 38,391 
Week ended Apr. 25 ... 345 
Week previous ........ 183 
VEAL AND CALF: _ _ PHILA. FRESH MEATS 
Week ended Apr. 25 10,465 3 a 
Week previous ........ 12,796 April 28, 1959 
LAMB: STEER CARCASS: (Local, 1b.) 
Week ended Apr. 25... 50,813 Choice, Ty Sa 48 @5l 
Week previous ........ 29,887 Choice, 7/800 471% @50% 
ITTON: Good; 5/800 ..icecceecs 5% @48 
MUTTON: aS tsi Hinds., ch., 140/170..56 @58 
Week ended Apr. 25 ... as Hinds., gd.. 140/170..53 @55 
Week previous ........ — Rounds, choice ..... @58 
HOG AND PIG: Rounds, good ....... @55 
Week ended Apr. 8,992 Full loin, choice @58 
Week previous 20,527 Full loin, good @54 
BEEF CUTS: Lbs. Hine Good” 6 
Week ended Apr. 287,156 Armechucks 
Week previous .. 594,750 Ph 
Armchucks, gd. ...... 42 @44 
VEAL AN ALF CUTS: 
VEveck ended yok 25 ... 60,000 STEER CARCASS: (Non-local, lb.) 
Week previous ........ 362 Choice, 5/700 ......... 48% @50 
. rey - Choice, 7/800 ......... 48 @49% 
LAMB AND MUTTON: an Naas BIOO0® -5. can hcws « 45% @47% 
Week ended Apr. 25... 7,789 Hinds., ch., 140/170..56 @58 
Week previous ........ 7,877 Hinds., gd., 140/170. 53 @55 
PORK CUTS: Rounds, choice ....... 5 } 
Week ended Apr. 25 ...2,588,775 tga ap ges 
veek a eee 2,044,880 : uw 
ver ere _— Full loin, good ....... Hi 
OFFAL: Ribs, choice 
Week ended Apr. 25 270,278 Ribs, good 
Week previous ........ 435,142 Armchucks, ch, 
BEEF TRIMMINGS: are Oe 
Week ended Apr. 25 ... 32,000 VEAL CARC.: Lb.: Local West 
Week previous ........ 32,000 Prime, 90/150 ...56@58 none 
0 J : Choice, 90/150 ...583@56 53@55 
a ee ‘Apr. 25 112.192 Good, 50/90 50@52 50@52 
Week previous vc eeece. 247,989 Good, 90/120 ..... 51@53 50@52 
PORK CURED AND SMOKED: LAMB CARC.: Lb.: Local West 
Week ended Apr. 25 ... 320,425 Prime, 30/45 ..... 48@51 47@50 
Week previous ........ 316,171 Prime, 45/55 ..... 45@50 44@49 
. Choice, 30/45 ....48@51 47@50 
LARD AND PORK FAT: Choice, 45/55 ....45@50 44@49 
Week ended Apr. 25 ... 96,600 Good, 30/45 ...... 44@46 43@46 
Week previous ........ 69,512 Good, 45/55 ...... 40@44 42@44 
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ORK AND LARD ... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, 


SKINNED HAMS 


F.A.A. or fresh Frozen 
40@40% + BFAD 5065 —— 
ee OE 6 sax'os oa oies 3 
AS es DATED as 6 Foxe rey 
OR Sy i venes 16/18 ..... 37 @37%4 
B.cen seas | SP 36 
B5%....-- 20/22 once cess 35% 
| > ET ey 35n 
eae ers 35n 
Se! is ose OSOE nn eases 31% 
BW ..ecs 25/UGP,- 26 in, ..... 29 
PICNICS 
F.A.A. or fresh Frozen 
SR: av asnns BIBS cccncssss See 
[ar a A 23 
, MN Ais vaccine ore 22n 
| eRe WO 445.63 608 22n 
ee Reet a ae re aor 20n 
BW ccsee S/ap, S68 Ins) scan 20n 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
Job Lot Car Lot 
on" % Loins, 12/dn. 414%,@42 
Rieke & Loins, 12/16 ...... 39 
iia @36 Loins, 16/20 ...... 35a 
cece Loins, 20/up 30@31 
sei.” Dtiite 4/6 oc esc vas 31 
Tiesdés Betta, BAM .i.es. 2914 
| ee Butts, 8/up ...... 29% 
40144@41 Ribs, 3/dn. ....... 40 
Ss res PRUE P OAE,.%:s 6.010 58.0% 32 
Mievcdse Bie, O/OD) cas vecs 2314 


Chicago price zone, Apr. 29, 1959) 


BELLIES 
F.A.A, or fresh Frozen 
28%@29n .. 6/ . 28144@29n 
28% @29 8/10 ... 284%4@29 
ere Vd) Geet 28% 
Srteeckses p> i) Sere ts 27%4b 
25% @25% . 14/16 ... 254@25% 
GE de cinesc ROPED okie cee 24% 
22@22% - 18/20 ..... 22@22% 
D.S. BRANDED BELLIES 
(CURED) 
Wis kaeien DOI ois «inca ae Se 
baile cishe <3, ERE a ae aaa 2014n 
G.A. froz., fresh D.S. Clear 
ph ee yy er 21n 
(| I es SE Pre 1914n 
SO S435. i eee 18n 
1) ae freee re 16%n 
SENG ceases 40/50 144%4,@15n 
FAT BACKS 
Frozen or fresh Cured 
AM nka's b GI evade vine Ton 
ol aa BIO hic esc Kok 7% 
SEE piikials: 6:0 Sg) BRE e ere 8 
TAG ses SOPNM ects are iis 85% 
| ae pg RP er 9%n 
RO feo WR edicus es lin 
gp Eee Aaa ee ay ar lin 
1 Si ere SECM a a4N cae 5 lin 


OTHER CELLAR CUTS 


Frozen or fresh Cured 
Eistasks Sq. Jowls, boxed + 28 
9%@10. Jowl Butts, loose .. lin 
104%n... Jowl Butts, boxed .. n.q. 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Drum contract 


NOTE: Add %c to all price quo- 
tations ending in 2 or 7. 


basis) 






FRIDAY, APR, 24, 1959 

Open High Low Close 
May $97 10.15 9.97 10.15b 
July 10.25 10.35 10.22 10.32b 
Sept. 10.37 10.47 10.37 10.47b 
Oct. 10.55 10.55 10.55 
Noy. . 10.30 10.25 10.30b 

Sales: 1,920,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Thurs., 
Apr. 23: May 125, July 195, Sept. 
148, Oct. 1, and Novy. 27 lots. 

MONDAY, APR, 27, 1959 
May 10.10 10.15 10.10 10.12 
July 10.35 10.35 10.32 10.35a 
Sept. 10.47 10.47 10.47 10.47 
Oct. 10.62 10.62 10.60 10.60a 
Nov, ‘ areas oee8 10.30a 

Sales: “720,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Fri., Apr. 
24: May 125, July 190, Sept. 143, 
Oct. 1, and Nov. 28 lots. 


TUESDAY, APR, 28, 1959 


May 10.10 10.10 10.00 10.00b 
July 10.32 10.82 10.17 10.22a 
3 10.45 10.45 10.32 10.35b 
ees se ash 10.47a 
Nov. 10.22 10.22 10.22 10.22 
Sales: 1,920,000 lbs. 


Open interest at close Mon., Apr. 
27: May 125, July 193, Sept. 142, 
Oct. 2, and Nov. 28 lots. 

WEDNESDAY, APR. 29, 1959 
May 10.00 10.00 9.97a 9.97a 
July 10.25 10.25 10.17 10.17 
vont. 10.30 810.30 10.27 10.30a 

Oct. Sacats Nd 10.40a 
Nov. 10.20 10.20 10.20 10.20 

Sales: 920,000 lbs. 

Open interest at close Tues., 
Apr. 28: May 123, July 194, Sept. 
143, Oct. 2, and Nov. 29 lots. 


THURSDAY, APR. 30, 1959 


May 9.90 9.95 9.90 9.92 
July 10.15 10.17 10.10 10.15 
Sept. 10.30 10.30 10.30 10.30b 
ae ee a Ys CT 
Nov. 10.15 10.15 10.15 10.15b 

Sales: 1,000,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Wed., Apr. 
29: May 122, July 205, Sept. 144, 


Oct. 2, and Nov. 32 lots, 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, MAY 2, 


LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Loose contract basis) 


FRIDAY, APR. 24, 1959 






Open High Low Close 
ay va “oh ++. 9.02b- 15a 
July 9.23b- .30a 
Sept. vee - 9.40b- .47a 
Oct. 9.60 9.60 9.55 9.60b- .65a 

Sales: 60,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Thurs., 
Apr. 23: May 28, July 69, Sept. 46, 
and Oct. 1 lot. 


MONDAY, APR, 27, 1959 


May 9.00 9.00 9.00 8.90b-9.05a 
July 9.20 9.20 9.20 9.15b- .25a 
Sept. ates 4 9.38b- .42a 
Oct. 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.44b- .50a 

Sales: 480,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Fri., Apr. 
24: May 28, July 69, Sept. 46, and 
Oct, 2 lots. 

TUESDAY, APR. 28, 1959 
May 8.90 8.94 8.90 8.94b- .98a 
July 9.10 9.10 9.10 9.10b- .14a 
Sept. 9.40 9.40. 9.28a 9.26b- .32a 
Oct. 9.40 9.40 9.40 9.37b- .42a 

Sales: 540,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Mon., Apr. 
27: May 25, July 69, Sept. 46, and 


Oct. 2 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, APR. 29, 1959 


May ane 8.85b- .97a 
July 9.16 9.16 9.18 9.08b- .15a 
Sept. 9.30 9.30 9.30 9.25b- .3la 
Oct. ae 9.35b- .42a 

Sales: 120,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Tues., Apr. 
28: May 23, July 68, Sept. 46, and 
Oct. 4 lots. 

THURSDAY, APR, 30, 1959 
May 8.94b-9.00a 
July 9.10b- .18a 
Sept. 9.25b- .32a 
Oct. ‘ 9.30b- .438a 

Sales: none. 


Open interest at close Wed., Apr. 
29: May 23, July 58, and Sept. 47, 
and Oct. 4 lots. 


1959 





CUT-OUT MARGINS CHANGE UNEVENLY 

(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 
Cut-out margins varied unevenly this week, with those 
on lightweights falling back into the minus side, joining 
medium-weights, the minus margins on which also broad- 
ened. The broad minus margins on heavies narrowed, 


however. 


DAG. -CUGE.. £65 cvediswes 
Fat cuts, lard 
Ribs, trimms., 
Come OF a MOGs i ocke tcc 
Condemnation loss 
Handling overhead 
TOTAL COST 
TOTAL VALUE 
Cutting 





margin 


—180-220 lbs.— 


—220-240 lbs.— 


Value Value 
per percwt. per per ewt. 
ewt. fin. ewt. fin. 
alive yield alive yield 
$11.71 $16.89 $10.96 $15.43 
5 6.82 4.69 6.64 
2.00 2.84 1.84 2.57 
$16. i $16.47 
.08 
1? “20 1.63 
18.57 26.72 18.18 25.60 
18.46 26.55 17.49 24.64 
$ .11 —$ 17 —$ 69 —$ .96 
+ 324 — 37 — .50 


Margin last week ae -25 


—240-270 lbs.— 


Value 
per per cwt, 
ewt. fin. 
alive yield 
$10.2 re ae _ 
t 67 2 34 
$15.91 
.08 
1.47 
17.46 24.41 
16.31 22.83 
—$1.15 —$1.58 
— 1.37 — 1.83 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE PORK PRICES 


FRESH PORK (Carcass): 
No 


80-120 lbs., U 
120-180 Ibs., U 
LOINS, No. 1: 

8-10 Ibs, 
10-12 
12-16 

PICNICS: 

4-8 
HAMS: 

12-16 

16-18 

BAC ON 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
lbs. 

Refined: 

1-lb cartons 

50-Ib cartons & 

Tierces 


LARD, 





“Dry”? Cure, N 


cans. 


Los a s 


.. 43.00@46.00 
.. 43.00@46.00 
-. 43.00@46.00 


(S° 


9. aa 


45. 


_ 


0. ° 
.. 82.00@40.00 
cecccccccces S2,.00@40.00 
32.00@37.00 


Apr, 


noked) 
00@36.00 


00@54.00 


45.00@52.00 


14.50@16.50 
13.00@15.00 
.. 12.00@13.00 


(Packer style) 
S. 1-3, None quoted 
'S. No. 1- 3,$27. 50@32.00 


San Francisco 
Apr. 28 
(Shipper style) 
None quoted 
None quoted 


$45.00@48.00 
46.00@50.00 
44.00@ 46.00 
(Smoked) 
32.00@36.00 


48.00@54.00 
45.00@49.00 


45.00@50.00 
44.00@50.00 
44.00@48.00 


1 
15. 
14. 


5.00@17.00 
00@16.00 


00@15.00 


No. Portland 
Apr. 28 
(Shipper style) 
None quoted 
$28.00@29.50 


44.00@50.00 
45.00@50.00 
45.00@50.00 
(Smoked) 

33.00@36.00 


49.00@55.00 
48.00@54.00 


46.00@50.00 
45.00@47.00 
44.00@ 46.00 


15.50@19.00 
None quoted 
11.00@17.00 





CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 


Apr. 28, 1959 
(lel. Ib.) 
Hams, skinned, 10/12 .. 41 
Hams, skinned, 12/14 .. 40 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 .. 38% 
Picnics, 4/6 lbs. ....... 26% 
Picnics, 6/8 lbs. ....... 24 
Pork loins, boneless ... 60 
Shoulders, 16/dn., loose. 29 
(Job lots, Lb.) 
a) ae), erie ee 154%@16 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10’s.72 @75 
Neck bones, bbls. ...... @11 
| | Er 15 
Pa ie eS | re 8 @9 


CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE 
MATERIALS—FRESH 


Pork trimmings: 
40% lean, 


barrels .... 


50% lean, barrels .... 


80% lean, 
95% lean, 
Pork head meat 
Pork cheek meat, 
barrels 


barrels .... 
barrels .... 


(Job lots) 
15% 


5% 
17 


31 @32 
41 


28 


CHGO. WHOLESALE 
SMOKED MEATS 


Apr. 28, 


Hams, skinned, 
wrapped 
Hams, skinned, 
ready-to-eat, 
Hams, skinned, 
wrappec 


14/16 
16/18 


wrapped 


1959 
14/16 Ibs., 


Ibs., 
Ibs., 


Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 


(Ay.) 


ready-to-eat, wrapped ...... 47 
Bacon, fancy trimmed, brisket 

off, 8/10 lbs., wrapped ..... 4 
Bacon, fancy sq. cut seed- 

less, 10/12 Ibs., wrapped .... 40 
Bacon, No. 1 slic ed 1-b. heat 

seal self-service pkg. ........ 53 


PHILA., N. Y. FRESH PORK 
LOCALLY DRESSED 





PHILADELPHIA: (lel. Ib.) 
Reg., loins, 8/12 ...... 
Reg., loins, 12/16 ... 
Boston Butts, 4/8 ....% ) 
Spareribs, 3/down ...40 @43 
Spareribs, 3/5 ........ 5 @36 
Skinned hams, 10/12 ..42 @44 


Skinned hams, 12/14 ..41 @48 


Pienics, 8.8. 4/6 ..... 27 @28% 
Pienies, S8.S. 6/8 23 @27 
Bellies, 8/10 ......... 28% @30 
NEW YORK: (box lots, Ib.) 
Loins, 8/12 Ibs. ...... 45 @55 
Loins, 12/16 lbs. ....44 @54 


Hams, sknd., 
Boston butts, 4/8 


Regular picnics, 


Spareribs, 


3/dow 


12/16 ...42 @47 


id aoe 35 @4l 
4/8 ..28 @35 
n ...42 @48 


PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Refined lard, drums, f.o.b. 


Chicago 
Refined lard, 


cubes, 


Kettle rendered, 


f.0.b. 


drums, 
Lard flakes 


Chicago 


Sp eae eae $12.75 
50-lb. fiber 
f.o.b. Chicago ..... 13.25 
50-lb. tins 
CRICKEO: 0c cicccscces 3.75 
Leaf, kettle rendered, 
f.o.b. Chicago 13.75 
PPO err CTI 4.50 
Neutral drums, f.o.b. 
ee Ee Pe 14.25 
sh shortening, 
7 en OO ae 18.25 
& S. .. 18.75 


Hs dro, shortening, N } 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 


P.S. or Dry Ref. in 

D.R rend. 50-Ib 

cash loose tins 

tierces (Open (Open 

(Bd. Trade) Mkt.) Mkt.) 
24 .. 10.15n 8.75 11.25n 
. 27... 10.12%n 8.75 11,.25n 
. 28... 10.00n 8.62% 11.00n 
. 29 .. AMTM%n 8.42% 11.000 
. 80 .. 9.92% 8.62% 11.00n 




















BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


(F.0.B. Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 
Wednesday, Apr. 29, 1959 
BLOOD 
Unground, per unit of 
ee PR a eee $6.00 
DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIALS 
Wet rendered, unground, loose 
Low test 
ORT CMON ik dv eiblpesc bi ard aod Ae a's 0 RIE 6.25n 
er eee Perret ys 6.00n 


PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
Carlots, ton 
50% meat, bone scraps, bagged.$ 97.50@107.50 


50% meat, bone scraps, bulk ... 92.50@ 95.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged .. 97.50@110.00 
60% digester tankage, bulk .... 92.50@ 95.00 


80% blood meal, bagged ...... 130.00@140.00 

Steam bone meal, 50-lb. bags 
(specially prepared) ......... 

60% steam bone meal, bagged .. 


105.00 
92.50@ 97.50 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Feather tankage, ground 
per unit of ammonia 


Hoof meal, per unit of ammonia 
DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
Low test, per unit prot. .......... 1.70@1.75n 
Medium test, per unit prot, ...... 1.65n 
High test, per unit prot, ......... 1.55n 
GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 
Bone stock (gelatine), ton ......... 23.50 
Cattle jaws, feet (non-gel), ton .. 6.50@10.50 
OO su cccccusecscccoces 9.50@14.50 
Pigskins (gelatine), cwt. ........ 25 
Pigskins (rendering) piece ........ 15@25 
ANIMAL HAIR 

Winter coil, dried, 

GCE. TREGORR, COR oicccccescaces 60.00 
Winter coil, dried, midwest, ton .. 55.00 


Cattle switches, cents, piece ...... 2@3 

Winter processed (Nov.-Mar.) 
Pr wen. Ue ictane ben vececees 

Summer processed (April-Oct.) 
SM:  sivterak ssuets vehaee ¢o« 5@6 


14@15% 





*Del. midwest, tdel. east, n—nom., a—asked. 





BY-PRODUCTS ...FATS AND OILS. 





TALLOWS and GREASES 








Wednesday, Apr. 29, 1959 





A Yc advance was registered late 
last week in the inedible tallow and 
grease market, and trade volume was 
average. Bleachable fancy tallow sold 
at 7c, special tallow at 6%c, and 
yellow grease at 64%@6%4c, all c.a.f. 
Chicago. Choice white grease, all hog, 
sold at 734c, delivered New York. 
Bleachable fancy tallow was bid at 
73s@75c, same destination; the out- 
side price on high titre stock. 

Original fancy tallow was bid at 
7T%c, c.a.f. East, with 8c asked. Inter- 
est was apparent on No. 2 tallow at 
5%c, c.a.f. Chicago, with asking price 
fractionally higher. Some bleachable 
fancy tallow, high titre, traded at 
75~c, c.a.f. Avondale, La. Special tal- 
low was bid at 7¥%c, and yellow grease 
at 7c, c.a.f, New York. Edible tallow 
changed hands at 8%4c, c.a.f. Chicago. 

A firm undertone was apparent at 
the start of the new week, as some 
high titre bleachable fancy tallow sold 
at 7¥%c, and regular stock at 7c, all 
c.a.f. Chicago. Choice white grease, 


all hog, was bid at 7%c, c.a.f. New 
York, with 7%4@7%c, asked. Special 
tallow was in good demand at 6%¢, 
c.a.f. Chicago, and at.7%c, c.a.f. East, 
Edible tallow was offered at 8%, 
f.o.b. River points, and at 8%4c, c.af, 
Chicago. Some buying inquiry was in 
the market at 8c, Chicago basis. A 
tank of No. 1 tallow sold at 6%c, c.af, 
Chicago, Original fancy tallow sold at 
8c, c.a.f. East. Yellow grease sold at 
6%@6%c, delivered Chicago. 

The market was quiet at midweek. 
Buyers and sellers were about ‘ec 
apart as to their ideas on_ prices. 
Choice white grease, all hog, was still 
bid at 75sc, c.a.f. New York, but it 
was held at 7%4c. Bleachable fancy 
tallow met inquiry at 7°s@7%c, same 
delivery point; price depending on 
stock. Bleachable fancy tallow was 
bid at 7c, special tallow at 6%c, and 
yellow grease at 6¥c, all c.a.f. Chi- 
cago. A little action came about on 
edible tallow. Some trades were at 
8%c, f.o.b. River, and additional tanks 
moved at 85sc, c.a.f. Chicago. Special 
tallow reportedly sold at 7c, c.af. 
East. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 






















There’s a 


DARLING & COMPANY 


Truck ... as near 
as your phone 


@ YArds 7-3000 
4201 S. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO 

























Fillmore 0655 
P.O. Box 5, Station “A” 
BUFFALO 
WaArwick 8-7400 i 
P.O. Box 329, Main P.O., Dearborn, Mich. i 
e+ « contact { DETROIT 
your local DARLING Representative, or phone V @ ONtario 1-9000 ; 
collect to the DARLING & ComMPANy plant nearest you. A —— eee 
DARLING’s fast, convenient, pick-up service can save \\ 
you money and space, and help keep your premises \| . bpd E prio 
% ockian: ation 
clean. : i CINCINNATI 
: And remember—if 77 years’ experience in serving @ Waucoma 500 
f the meat industry can help you solve a problem of any P.O. Box 500 
; kind, we’d like to help you . . . at no cost. ALPHA, IOWA 
: \ @ Elgin 2-4600 
\\ P.O. Box 97 


3 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO, CANADA 
- or your local 


DARLING & COMPANY 


Representative 


“BUYING and Processing 
Animal By-Products 
for Industry” 


u 

4 
} 
7 
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tions: edible tallow, 8%c, f.o.b. River, 
and 8%c, c.a.f. Chicago; original 
fancy tallow, 7%c; bleachable fancy 
tallow, 7c; prime tallow, 6%4c; special 
tallow, 64ec, No. 1 tallow, 6%c, and 











Ww 
al No. 2 tallow, 5%c. 
C GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
? i ° : c 
t. tions: choice white grease, not all hog, 
7c; B-white grease, 6%c; yellow 
Cc, ? > @ 
f. grease, 6%@6'%c, and house, grease, 
in 6c. Choice white grease, all hog, was 
A quoted at 7%4c, c.a.f. East. 
2 EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 
at New York, April 29, 1959 
Dried blood was quoted today at 
k. $5 per unit of ammonia. Low test 
foc wet rendered tankage was listed at 
2s, $5.25@5.50 per unit of ammonia and 
ill dry rendered tankage was priced at 
it $1.50 per protein unit. 
icy 
Re N.Y. COTTONSEED OIL FUTURES 
on FRIDAY, APR, 24, 1959 
| Prev. 
yas Open High Low Close close 
nd May 13.20 13.35 13.33 13.20b 
te. July 13.41 13.53 13.46 13.35b 
hi- Sept. 13.22 18.35 3. 
Oct. 12.938b 13.00 2. 
on Dec 12.86b 12.97 12. 
Mar 12.85b 13.02 3 12: 
at May 12.95b 13.05 13.05 12.90b 
aks July .... 12.90b 13.00 13.00b 12.40b 
Sales: 421 lots 
‘al MONDAY, APR. 27, 1959 
a.f, May . 13.30b 13.37 13.26 13.33 
July <<a, 13.56 13.46 13.46 
Sept. .... 13.36 13.36 13.27 13.25b 
ta- Oct. .. 18.06b 13.10 13.07 13.04b 
Dec. «o> 12.98 13.00 12.88 12.91 
er Mar, . 13.08b 13.12 13.05 13.02b 
May -. 13.05b 13.12 *13.12 js 13.05 
July .... 12.98b 12.99 12.99 12.99 13.00b 
Sales: 309 lots. 
TUESDAY, APR. 28, 1959 
May 13.31 13.37 13.25 13.35b 13.36 
July 13.50 13.56 13.45 13.56 13.52 
Sept. 13.24b 13.37 13.26 13.33b 13.32 
Oct, 13.00b 13.07 13.03 13.07 13.07 
Dee, 12.86b 12.96 12.86 12.96 12.91 
Mar. 12.87b 13.00 13.00 13.05b 13.00 
May 12.85b 13.07 13.07 13.07 12.97b 
July .... 12.90b S¥aaty oie 13.03b 12.99 
Sales: 459 lots. 
4 WEDNESDAY, APR. 29, 1959 
ft May 13.43 13.35 13.37b 13.35b 
i July 13.64 13.68 13.59 13.56 
1 Sept, 2: .. 13.40 13.41b 13.33b 
¥ Oct, 13.13 13.14 13.07 
Dee, 12.98 12.98 12.96 
Mar. 13.10 13.07b 13.05b 
May eee 13.09b 13.07 
.. Sees: 13.00b 13.03b 
Sales: 482 lots. 
Wednesday, Apr. 29, 1959 
Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. (Lb.) 
co ier ee A prairie wang a tee er rae 114n 
MOR naa) cds ca msiand Saiadaaas 115¢n 
| ee pe er my ee 114n 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills ..... 121% 
Soybean oil, f.o.b. Decatur ........ 9.20n 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast .... 20%4n 
Peanut of] « f.0.b; mills’ ........2..- 135% 
Cettonseed foots: 
Midwest and West Coast .......... 14@1% 
MER eB No sos aoe Kersh ate Ke’, bsies 14%@1 
Soybean foots, midwest ............. 156 
Wednesday, Apr. ?9, 1959 
White dom, vegetable (30-lb. cartons) .... 23 
Yellow quarters (30-Ib. cartons’ ........ 25 
Milk churned pastry (750 Ibs., 30’s) .... 22% 
Water churned pastry (750 Ibs., 30’s) .. 21% 
Bakers’ steel CI, SU POE ee cedisccees 7% 
Wednesday, Apr. 29, 1959 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels) ...... 114 
Extra oleo oil (drums) ..........s.sceee- 16% 
Prime oleo oil (drums) .............00. 6 








D—nominal, 


a—asked, 


b—bid, 


pd—paid. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Some selections of packer hides slump 

after reaching long-time highs—Small 

packer and country hides about steady 

in light trading—Calfskins and kip- 

skins nominally steady on limited sales 

—Sheepskins firm, quotations mostly 
nominal. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: Late last week 
about 60,000 hides sold, and mainly 
at 2c under last paid prices. Heavy 
native steers sold at 23@23%c for 
River and low freight points. Some 
light native steers sold at 3lc with 
some ex-lights included at 34c. Butt- 
brand steers sold at 20%c and Colo- 
rados at 19%4c, both off 2c. Branded 
cows of Northern-River production 
sold at 24%c, 2c lower and Chicago 
light native cows sold at 29%c, with 
a couple cars of Rivers at 30c, both 
steady. 

The market was quiet as new week 
opened, although some steady interest 
was maintained for branded steers and 
heavy native cows, Sellers’ were slow 
to list asking prices, however. 

On Tuesday, a moderate trade took 
place at steady prices. Heavy native 
cows sold at 25%c River and branded 
steers moved at 20%c and 19%c, re- 
spectively, for butts and Colorados. 
River and Northern branded cows sold 
at 24%c. An Iowa packer sold heavy 
native steers at 23c steady and an- 
other sold a car of butts at 20%c, also 
steady. 

Light trading took place at mid- 
week and mostly at steady prices. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: Action was limited in 
this department. Buyers’ ideas were 
lower, with offerings limited and the 
trend easy. Country 50/52-Ib. locker- 
butchers were nominally listed at 
21@22c, with mixed locker-butcher- 
renderer same weights pegged at 
20%@21c also nominal. Straight 
50/52-lb. renderers were quoted at 
20@20%c nominal. No. 3 hides were 
draggy at 15%@16c. Small packer 
50/52-lb. Midwest hides were quoted 
at 25@26c nominal, as were 60/62’s 
at 21@22c. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: On 
Monday, on Evansville heavy calf 
sold at 8734c, and some N. S. Yards 
stock at 86%c. St. Paul heavy calf was 
listed at 87%4c, with no movement 
heard. Northern light calf was quoted 
at 90c. Last sales of Northern-River 
kip were at 62%c and overweights at 
50c. Small packer allweight calf was 
quoted at 65@67c nominal, as was 





allweight kip at 48c. Country all- 
weight calf was steady at 50c, as was 
allweight kip at 36c nominal. Last 
movement of big packet slunks was 
at 3.00, with future offerings expected 
to be higher. 

SHEEPSKINS: Supplies were lim- 
ited and the market firm. River No. 
1 shearlings sold at 1.40@1.60. No. 
2’s were pegged at .70@.80 and 
No. 3’s at about .50. Fall clips brought 
mostly about 2.50. April production 
wool pelts were quoted at 3.15@3.50, 
and full wool dry pelts .17 nominal. 
Pickled lambskins last moved at 10.50, 
with sheep at 12.50@12.75. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 
PACKER HIDES 


Wednesday, 


Cor. date 
Apr. 29, 1959 


1958 
16 @16%n 


Lgt. native steers ... 








. 31n 
Hvy. nat. steers ......28 @23%n 11 @11% 
Ex, Igt. nat. steers ... 34n 18% @19n 
Butt-brand. steers 20% 
Colorado steers ....... 1914 8 
Hvy. Texas steers .... 21n on 
Light Texas steers ... 29n 13n 
Ex. lgt. Texas steers.. 32n 16n 
Heavy native cows ...251%4 @26n 12 @12%n 
Light nat. cows .....29 @30n 144%, @17n 
Branded cows ........ 24% @26 10% @12n 
Native bulls ......... 19% @20n 7%@ 8%n 
Branded bulls ........ 18%@19n 644@ Tn 
Calfskins: 
Northerns, 10/15 Ibs. 87a 4244n 
10 Ibs./down ....... 90n 44n 
Kips, Northern native, 
SA OE dive van cswe 6246n 35n 
SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60 Ibs. and over ....21 @22n 10n 
GOT assaf ee ae Gaaeee 12%n 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ...65 @67n 30n 
Kipskins, all wts. .... 36n 25n 
SHEEPSKINS 
Packer shearlings: 
ee Se ee 1.40@ 1.60 1.15@2.25 
WING OE! esa Redvadalos -.70@ 80 .85 @1.25 
Der: Pele 5... ccs lin 21@ 22n 
Horsehides, untrim. .10.75@11.00n 7.75@8.25n 
Horsehides, trim. ..10.00@10.50n 7.25@7.75n 
N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 
FRIDAY, APR. 24, 1959 
Open High Low Close 
Apr. ... 20.25 29.75 29.00 27.00b-29.25a 
July ... 24.90 25.30 24.90 25.00b- .30a 
Oct. . 23.00 23.00 22.65 22.75 
Jan. . 20.60b 20.75 20.60 20.60b- .85a 
Apr. ... 19.20b 19.50 19.50 19.40b- .75a 
Sales: 45 lots. 
MONDAY, APR. 27, 1959 
July ... 24.75b 25.45 25.40 25.25b- .40a 
Oct. . 22.70b 22.70 22.70 22.75b- .90a 
Jan. . 20.40b 20.95 20.65 20.70b- .85a 
BF can sens ; es 19.25b-20.00a 
fe Sa 18.00n 
Sales: 10 lots. 
TUESDAY, APR. 28, 1959 
July 25.10b 26.64 25.40 26.64 
22.80 23.85 22.80 23.85 - .80 
20.75b 21.40 21.10 21.35b- 50a 
19.15 waren aoe 19.75b-20.00a 
. 17.50b 18.50n 
: 66 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, APR. 29, 1959 
Sale: <0 2 27.00 26.10 26.25b- .50a 
Oct. 23.90 22.80 23.10 
Jan. 21.10 20.75 20.50b-21.00a 
Apr. " 20.00 19.10 19.10b-20.00a 
SOEF Co sictnxe ote SS .50n 
Sales: 67 lots. 
THURSDAY, APR. 30, 1959 
July ... 25.90b 25.80 25.60 25.50b- .80a 
Oct. 22.98 22.98 22.40 22.40b- .55a 
Jan. ... 20.40b 20.40 19.75 19.75b-20.00a 
Apr. ... 18.50b bes “vee 18.35b- .90a 
July ... 18.10 18.10 17.75n 
Sales: 


30 lots. 








LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





Purdue Research Shows Hog 
Transit Shrink Can Be Cut 


That perennial pest “shrinkage,” so 
costly to pork producers, can be re- 
duced, researchers who have studied 
the problem maintain. To determine 
causes and amount of shrinkage in 
hogs in transit, a team of Purdue Uni- 
versity agricultural researchers studied 
the problem for more than a year. 

The team composed of T. T. Stout, 
C. B. Cox and J. R. Wiley found that 
hogs lose from less than one-half 
or 1 per cent to 4 per cent weight be- 
tween farm and market. An average 
3 per cent shrink represents about 
$1.25 loss on each 220-lb. hog at $17 
average prices. 

Data collected on nearly 300 loads 
of hogs further revealed that the most 
rapid rate of shrinkage occurs early 
in the haul. 

Time, rather than distance, is the 
determining factor of shrinkage, since 
it is the total time hogs are exposed 
to a strange environment and are 
away from feed and water that causes 
the shrinkage problem. 

The major causes of shrinkage and 
suggestions to reduce shrinkage were 
summarized as follows: 

First, overloading and underloading 
contribute to shrink. Loading below 
or above the recommended capacity 
may increase minimum shrink. There- 
fore, haul at truck capacity and be 
sure to load carefully. 

The most favorable temperatures 
for hauling hogs range between 20 
and 60 degrees. In hot weather, make 
provisions for cooling the animals. Use 
of wet sand for bedding is a common 
practice in hot weather. 

Some shrink will always occur in 
marketing hogs, but careful shipping 
precautions can eliminate much un- 
necessary loss. 


International Exposition 
To Merge with Dairy Show 


The International Live Stock Ex- 
position and the International Dairy 
Show will merge into one huge 13- 
day exposition in Chicago next No- 
vember, show officials announced last 
week. The exposition is scheduled 
for November 23 through December 
5 at the International Amphitheater 
in the stockyards. 

Combining the two separate events 
will result in the largest farm animal 
show of all time and will provide the 
greatest exhibition for the meat ani- 
mal and dairy cattle industries ever 
seen in the United States, it was an- 
nounced athe by Dr. H. H. Kildee 
of Ames, Ia., president of the live- 
stock show; W. A. Wentworth of 
Frankfort, Ky., dairy show president, 
and Charles Potter, president of the 
Union Stock Yard and Transit Co. 


CANADIAN SLAUGHTER 


Inspected slaughter of livestock in 
Canada in Mar., 1959-58, as reported 
by the Canadian Department of Ag- 


riculture: : 
Mar. 1958 


Mar. 1959 

Head Head 
hn | CER a ey RSE Ee 146,936 167,665 
COPIOE:.. caweiscannsensunsame 72,576 82,864 
Sie i228 ot etn ces ockom 841978 561,579 
Re Pope ere py a 31,296 27,574 
Average dressed weights of live- 

stock were as follows: 

Mar. 1959 = Mar. 1958 
a SRS Reaper fg 517.9 lbs. 
EE . ae Bape Obs Beko w 105.5 Ibs. 110.1 lbs. 
“ey ot Ra AR RET 160.4 Ibs. 161.0 Ibs. 
RT eae ors he et 48.9 Ibs. 47.2 lbs. 

LIVESTOCK CARLOADINGS 
A total of 5,557 railroad cars was 


loaded with livestock in the week 
ended April 18, the Association of 
American Railroads has reported. This 
number represented a gain of 465 cars 
over loadings a year earlier, but 282 
fewer than two years earlier. 


Summary Of Cattle Grub 
Group To Be Distributed 


The reports and recommendations 
of the four subcommittees of the 
national cattle grub committee of 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., have 
been summarized and will be incorpo- 
rated into a three-fold leaflet for dis- 
tribution at all livestock industry 
levels, it has been announced. 

Initial distribution will be made 
through industry members of LCI in- 
cluding the American Meat Institute, 
National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, Western States Meat 
Packers Association and the Meat 
Packers Council of Canada. 

Plans are also being made to pro- 
vide for distribution of the leaflet 
through cooperation of various inter- 
ested groups and organizations. 

The need for an accelerated edu- 
cational program to acquaint produc- 
ers and feeders with the facts of the 
efficiency and economics of grub con- 
trol through use of systemic grubi- 
cides prompted the effort by the 
national cattle grub committee. 


STOCKER-FEEDER MOVEMENT 


Stocker and feeder livestock re- 
ceived in nine Corn Belt states in 
March 1959-58: 


CATTLE AND CALVES 








March 
1959 1958 
Public stockyards ........ 146,314 144,054 
IE Since seadesdcves 197,704 140,643 
SR errr rs 344,018 284,697 
Jan.-Mar. totals . -1,021,065 895,139 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Public stockyards ....... 50,523 41,699 
TOES Se scccdsvvenee.cs seen 69,327 75,514 
OGRE ac an:0s sie F000 sao 119,850 117,213 
Jan.-Mar. totals ........ 435,714 382,554 


Data in this report (Were obtaned from state 
veterinarians. Under ‘‘Public Stockyards’ are 
included stockers and feeders bought at stock- 
yard markets. Under ‘‘Direct’’ are included stock 
eoming from points other than public stock- 
yards, some of which are inspected and fed at 
public stockyards enroute. 
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U. S. Govt. Inspected 
Meats and Meat Products 
Specialize in 
Boneless Beef and Portion Cuts 


MIDTOWN WHOLESALE MEATS, INC. 
900 W. Girard Ave. 


POplar 3-7400 
Distributors and Brokers Inquiries Invited 














ATTENTION 
SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 


We specialize in Government Inspected 


Boneless Beef 
Beef. Cuts 


Brokers inquiries invited 


SEABOARD BONELESS 
804 Callowhill St. 


BEEF CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MArket 7-0744 
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PACKERS' 
PURCHASES 


purchases of livestock by packers 


at principal centers for the week 
ended Saturday, April 25, 1959, as 
reported to the NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER: 


CHICAGO 
12,757 hogs; shippers, 
15,083 hogs; and others 22,020 
hogs. Totals: 17756 cattle, 90 
calves, 49,860 hogs and 2,305 sheep. 
KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour, 








Armour... 2,057 231 3,192 — 
Swift .. 2,251 283 4,771 2,847 
Wilson pond 5,114 eS 
Butchers 3,566 ses 69 ee 
Others . 1, 962 41 5,017 8,255 
Totals 10, 731 605 18,163 11,102 
OMAHA 
Cattle & 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 5 8,986 3,345 
Cudahy 6,192 2,676 
Swift 9,643 2,243 
Wilson 5,542 1,569 
Cornhusker. eee eee 
Gr, Omaha. : 
Hygrade ... 
Neb. Beef 
Omaha D.B. 
Omaha .... 
O'Neill .... 
R&C 
ES 
Rothschild. 
Ds ces 
Others 10, 833 
Totals ..26,954 ny 196 9,833 
ST, PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 5,344 1,554 17,993 1,334 
Bartusch 1,028 ae eats eee 
Rifkin 839 11 os 
Superior. 1,886 ‘i pa 
Swift 4,711 1,770 2 8 1,321 
Others . 4,432 1,942 11: 550 150 
Totals 18,240 5,277 49,921 2,805 
ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift 3,203 82 13,831 3,420 
Armour.. 3,331 35 9,220 336 
Seitz ... 1,207 2 aie 
Others . 3,939 115 2,886 


Totals* 11,680 234 25, 5,937 
*Do not include 286 cattle, 


2, 639 





hogs and 5,910 sheep direct to 
packers. 
SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour.. 3,118 . 10,995 1,948 
Swift . 3,943 6,611 485 

Beef . 4,275 
8.C. Dr, 

ee 9,614 
Raskin . 1,187 ae 
Butchers 224 ee ein ve 
Others . 8,848 . 14,887 523 

Totals 21,595 . 42,107 2,956 

WICHITA 
Cattle Calves ae Sheep 

Cudahy 881 PE A 
Dunn... 115 
Dold 119 489 
Excel 928 eee 
Armour ay 250 
Swift .. 1,880 
Harshman ... ais -.. 2,452 
Others . 1,049 row 94 1,324 

Totals 3,155 4,107 5,906 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour. . 









1 665 2 420 280 

Wilson . 549 26 1,866 1,164 

Others, 1,586 1,347 1.126 

Totals* 2.800 267 3,633 2,570 

one ~~ include 784 cattle, 8 

Sa 52¢ s P 
pathiens: nd 6,529 hogs direct to 
LOS ANGELES 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Cudahy . 262 Bie 

Swift 179 tiny ee 
Atlas 451 oe 
Ideal 367 53 
Gr. W. est, 292 a, 
Star 259 +t 
Manning’ 238 bah cs 
Quality NS le 5 
Klubnikin 153 49 0! 
United . 144 — 139 
Clough’'ty ... ee 242 
Others ., 1,184 84 dete 
Totals 3.460 133 643 








N. 8. YARDS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 














Armour.. 1,803 .. 16,425 
Hunter -.. 4,350 
Krey 3,237 
Heil 2,753 
Totals 1, 808 . 26,765 
DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 224 eek -.. 4,623 
Swift . 1,066 46 3,012 5,846 
Cudahy 716 15 4,630 eas 
Wilson 572 pay eee 6,526 
Others 7,522 21 1,561 671 
Totals 10,100 82 9,203 17,664 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 190 375 1,368 5,459 
pos _ 853 26 1,149 6,092 
2 2 ior 81 aries 
Raleatiat 94 135 
Totals 1,341 807 2,832 11,686 
CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves stat Sheep 
Gall ... 231 
Schlachter 69 “98 eae 
Others . 2,961 693 11, 960 211 
Totals 3,030 721 11, 969 442 
TOTAL PACKERS PURCHASES 
Week Same 
ended Prev. week 
Apr. 25 week 1958 
Cattle ...132,855 143,136 155,429 
Hogs .- 286,327 304,353 265,050 
Sheep . 61,025 83,948 99,861 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at Chi- 






cago, week ended Wed., Apr. 29: 
Week Week 
ended ended 
Apr. 29 Apr. 22 

Packers’ purch, .-29,968 46,220 

Shippers’ pureh, ...14,985 16,788 

EID 5's ae con ate 44,953 53,008 


CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 

Des Moines, April 29— 
Prices on hogs at 14 plants 
and about 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, as 
quoted by the USDA: 


a ae & GILTS: 





U. No. 1, 200-220. = ».50@16.25 
Us. No. 1, 220-240. 5@16.10 
U.S. No, 2, 200-220. is 5@16.15 
U.S. No. 2, 220-240. 14.95@16.00 
1.8. No. 2, 240-270. 14.50@15.80 
U.S. No. 3, 200-220. 15.00@15.75 
U.S. No. 3, 220-240. 14.85@15.60 
U.S. No, 3, 240-270. 14.40@15.30 
U.S. No. 3. 270-300. 14.00@14.85 
U.S. No, 2-3, 270-300 14.20@15.10 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180-200 14.25@16.00 
7.8. No. 1-3, 200-220 14.25@16.00 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220-240 14.95@15.85 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240-270 14.50@15.55 
Te 
U.S. No. 1-3, 270-330 13.50@14.65 
US No, 1-3, 330-400 13.00@14.15 
U. s. No. 1-3, 400-550 11.50@13.40 
Corn Belt hog receipts, 
as reported by the USDA: 
This Last Last 
week week year 
est. actual actual 
Apr. 23 . 62,000 49,500 56,000 
Apr. 24 .... 59,000 50,000 51.000 
Apr. 25 .... 41,000 36,000 30,000 
Apr. 27 60,000 53,000 74.000 
Apr. 28 .... 59,000 53,000 57,500 
Apr. 29 .... 55,000 57,000 40,500 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of livestock at 
Jersey City and 4lst st., 
New York market for the 
week ended Apr. 25: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 


Salable ... 78 27 

Total (incl. 

directs) ..1,048 387 17,830 5,158 
Prev. wk. 

Salable .. 67 14 

Total (incl. 

directs) ..1,932 403 17,088 7,323 


*Includes hogs at 31st Street. 
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WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the week 
ended Apr. 25, 1959 (totals compared), as reported by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 





Sheep & 
Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 
Boston, New York City Area’ .... 8,405 7,968 49,099 30,161 
Baltimore, Philadelphia .......... 7,191 668 33,003 3,103 
Cincy., Cleve. Detroit, Indpls. 16,958 5,039 122,182 13,313 
SEO DN os dwtig bala dies atedies , 4,972 52,107 4,441 
St. Paul-Wis. Areas 18,122 105,709 9,617 
St. Louis Area’ 2,032 95,339 8,785 
Sioux City-So, Dak. Area* ....... 20,067 pee 86,055 12,377 
Gene: AIOE: ©, cv cdekvncctsier<edet 34,893 220 78,767 18 226 
TUOO J OM Fi vid eh tad aie ceSterce 10,523 ca 34,039 aes 
Iowa-So. Minnesota® .............. 30,418 8,277 246,019 27,266 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, 

OEE F bi-.3's4. oko cet nakanees 7,398 4,849 64,430 eee 
Georgia-Florida-Alabama Area’ ... 5,766 2,150 28,138 nea 
St. Joseph, Wichita Okla. City 16,134 835 44,685 9,970 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio .. 9,313 3,859 20,018 22,538 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City .. 18,421 321 14,727 31,212 
Los Angeles, San Fran, Areas® ... 19,971 1,664 27,402 27,971 
Portland, Seattle Spokane ....... 6,243 19 14,452 4,469 

oo ee pei ae 271,338 61,170 1,116,171 218,455 

Totals same week 1958 ........ 268,437 80,376 1,020,807 248,958 

1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. *Includes St. Paul, So. 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. *Includes 


St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo, ‘In- 
cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison, and Watertown, 8S. Dak 

5Includes Lincoln and Fremont, Nebr., and Glenwood, Iowa. ®Includes Al 
bert Lea, Austin and Winona, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Estherville, Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason City, 
Ottumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. ‘Includes Birming- 
ham, Dothan and Montgomery, Ala., Albany, Atlanta, Moultrie, Thomas- 


ville, and Tifton, Ga., Barstow, Hialeah, Jacksonville, Ocala and Quincy, 
Fla. *Includes Los Angeles, San Francisco, So. San Francisco, San Jose 


and Vallejo, Calif, 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 

Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades of 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended April 18 compared with 
same week in 1958, as reported to the Provisioner by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture: 


GOOD VEAL 
STEERS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 

All Good and —- B Good 

Stockyards Dressed Handyweichts 
1959 1958 1959 1958 

Toronto $24.00 $29.00 $25.00 $26.00 
Montreal 24.05 28.65 20.50 
Winnipeg 21.50 27.83 19. 00 21.00 
Calgary 20.60 26.16 17.25 20.55 
Edmonton 20.70 26.90 17.50 22.20 
Lethbridge 20.50 26.20 18.50 20.75 
Pr. Albert .. 2 20.50 26.00 We bine 
Moose Jaw.. 22 20.50 26.00 wae 
Saskatoon 20.50 26.00 17.25 
Regina Kee 





20.50 26.00 
Vancouver oa. aie <Cae 


26. 00 


*Canadian government quality premium not included, 





SOUTHERN RECEIPTS 
Receipts of livestock at six packing plant stockyards 
located in Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga.; 
Dothan, Ala.; and Jacksonville, Fla., week ended Apr. 24: 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Woek ended: Ape. Dsiicesccciexave ccs 1,574 542 16,116 
Week previous (six days) ........... 1,586 418 16,634 
Corresponding Week last year ....... 1,786 525 13,696 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph on Tuesday, Apr. 28 
were as follows: 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 
Livestock prices at Louis- 


ville on Tuesday, Apr. 28 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, ch. & pr. ..$28.50@31.00 CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, good ...... 26.00@28.00 Steers, choice . .$28.50@30.00 
Heifers, gd, & ch... 25.50@29.25 Steers, good ....... 27.00@28.00 
Cows, util, & com’l. 19.00@21.00 Heifers, gd. & ch. . 26.50@29.00 
Cows, can. & cut... 16.00@18.75 Heifers, stand ..... 24.00@25.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 20.50@22.75 Cows, util. & com’l. 18.00@21.00 

VEALERS: Cows, can, & cut... 16. 00 @ 19.50 
Good & choice .... 29.00@33.00 Bulls, util. & com’l. 21.00@24.25 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 25.00@29.00 


VEALERS: 


BARROWS he GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1, 180/220. 16.50@17.00 Choice & prime . 36.00@37.00 








. No. 3, 270/300. 14.75@15.00 Good & choice ..... 32.00@35.00 
U.S. No. 1-2, 180/200 none qtd. Calves, gd. & ch... 25.00@30.00 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/220 16.25@16.59 
U.S. No. 1-2, 220/240 16.25@16.50 BARROWS & GILTS: 

U.S. No, 2-3 5.50@16.00 U.S. No. 1-3, 180/240 17.00@17.25 
U.S. No, 2-3 -25@15.75 U.S. No. 2-3, 200/240 16.00@16.75 
U.S. No, 2-3 5.00@15.50 U.S. No. 2-8, 240/280 16.25@16.50 
U.S. No. 1-3 5@16.50 

U.S. No, 1-3 5@16.50 goOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 

SOWS, U.S No. 1-3: 300/400 Ibs. 12.75@13.00 
270/400 Ibs. ....... 1.500142 400/600 Ibs. 12.25@12.75 
400/550 Ibs, ....... 12.75@13.50 

LAMBS: me 2 
Gd. & ch. (old crop)21.00@21.50 & pr., springs.. 25.00@26.00 
Ch. & pr. springs .. 23.75@24.00 v til, & gd. (old crop) 19. 00@21.00 

















SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to the NATION- 


AL PROVISIONER showing the 
number of livestock slaughtered at 





13 centers for the week ended 
April 25, 1959, compared: 
CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week 
Apr. 25 week 1958 
Chicagot 17,756 19,514 21,438 
Kan. Cityt . 11,336 11,065 10,391 
Omaha*t ... 27,061 28,338 26,541 
N. 8S. Yardst 1,803 1,719 6,732 
St. Josepht. 11,499 12,139 11,814 
Sioux Cityt. 14,264 14,065 11,258 
Wichita*t 2,547 2,941 3,006 
N. York, Bost., 

Jer. Cityt 8,405 12,367 13,403 
Okla, City*t 3,859 4,558 4,485 
Cincinnati§.. 3,233 3,136 3,718 
Denvert ... 11,345 9,879 11,527 
St. Pault .. 13,808 14,796 15,995 
Milwaukeet. 4,505 4,670 5,386 

Totals . 181,421 139,187 145,694 

HOGS 

Chicagot ... 34,777 35,125 
Kan, City? . 18,163 16,296 
Omaha*t ... 48,958 44,810 
N. 8S. Yardst 26,765 39,771 
St. Josepht. 25,700 25,569 
Sioux Cityt. 42,600 18,756 
Wichita*t . 10,790 11,835 
N. York, Bost., 

Jer, Cityt 49,099 50,074 56,153 
Okla, City*t 10,162 9,999 10,856 
Cineinnati§.. 13,020 12,714 10,625 
Denvert . 9,189 8,359 8,534 
St. Pault .. 38,371 34,978 34,205 
Milwaukeet. 4,521 4,330 4,649 

Totals ...332,115 321,845 317,184 

: SHEEP 
Chiecagot ... 2,305 2,936 1,905 
Kan, Cityt . 11,102 6,112 14,390 
Omaha*t . 11,707 12,818 14,863 
ee ee: err nate 3,438 
St. Josepht. 9,666 11,060 8,145 
Sioux Cityt. 2,619 2,937 1,985 
Wichita*t seSece 2,312 
N. York . 

Jer. Cityt 30,161 38,391 39,150 
Okla, City*t 2,570 3,597 3,961 
Cincinnati§.. 280 350 469 
Denvert f 35 342 
St. Pault . 

Milwaukee}. 

Totals .. 99.971 108,914 114,143 

*Cattle and calves. 

+Federally inspected slaughter, 


including directs. 
tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 
ter. 


slaughter, including directs. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis on Tuesday, Apr. 
28 were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $28.75@30.50 
Steers, good ....... W0@28.00 





Heifers, gd. & ch, . 25.50@28.50 
Cows, util. & com’l. 18.50@21.00 
Cows, can, & cut... 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 


Bulls, cutter ....... 20.00@23.00 
VEALERS: 

Choice & prime .... 35.50@36.00 

Good & choice . 29.50@35.00 


Stand. & gd. - 26.00@29.50 








U.S. No. 1, 200/220 

U.S, No, 3, : y 

U.S. No, 3, 240. 5 

U.S. No. 3, 240/270. 16.00@16.25 

U.S. No. 3, 270/300. 15.50@15.75 

U.S. No, 1-2, 180/200 17.00@1 

U.S. No, 1-2, 200/220 

U.S. No. 1-2, 220/240 

U.S. No. 2-3, 200/220 75 

U.S. No, 2-3, 220/240 16.25@16.75 

U.S. No, 2-3, 240/270 16.00@16.35 

U.S. No, 2-3, 270/400 15.50@16.00 

U.S. No, 1-3, 180/200 16.50@17.10 

U.S. No. 1-3, 200/220 16.50@17.10 

U.S. No, 1-3, 220/240 16.50@17.00 

U.S. No, 1-3, 240/270 16.00@16.65 
SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 

270/300 Ibs. ....... 14.25@15.00 

330/400 Ibs. ....... 13.50@14.25 

400/550 Ibs. ....... 12.50@13.50 
LAMBS: 

G & choice . 19.00@21.50 

ere ee 16.00 @17.00 
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Stockyards receipts for local 


16.50@19.50 
22.00@25.00 








CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi- 
cago Union Stockyards for current 
and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Apr. 2%. 1,229 53 9,681 1,589 
Apr. 24. 765 26 8,844 1,770 
Apr. 25. 301 eo. 2,889 248 
Apr. 27.18,854 59 12,233 1,680 
Apr. 28. 5,500 100 11,500 500 
Apr. 29.16,000 100 9,500 1,000 
*Week so 
far 40,354 259 33,233 3,180 
Wk. ago.35,324 222 40,418 5,094 
Yr. ago.43,807 563 35,892 6,881 


*Including 315 cattle, 4,039 hogs 
and 96 sheep direct to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 

Apr. 23. 3,245 10 3,902 200 
Apr. 24. 632 116 2,472 1,536 
Apr. 25. 45 ne 858 sas 
Apr. 27. 3,800 oe, 801 
Apr. 28. 3,000 ... 8,000 500 
Apr. 29. 8,000 .-. 2,000 500 
Week so 

far ..14,800 --. 4,202 1,801 
Wk. ago.15,032 85 7,851 3,310 
Yr. ago.19,419 110 7,889 5,245 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 

Receipts at 12 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
Apr. 24, with comparisons: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 208,100 366,900 96,000 
Previous 
week . 221,700 352,900 99,800 
Same wk. 
1958 209,800 332,900 118,800 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended Apr. 24: 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Los Ang...4,350 360 780 250 
N. P’tland.1,400 250 2,200 1,500 
Stockton ..1,700 425 1,150 1,10) 


CANADIAN KILL 
Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada for the 
week ended Apr. 18: 


CATTLE 
Week Same 
ended week 
Apr. 18 1958 
Western Canada.. 16,322 16,650 
Eastern Canada... 17,121 17,735 
Totals ........ 33,443 34,385 
HOGS 
Western Canada... 87,113 60,397 
Eastern Canada... 88,974 54,928 
er 176,087 115,325 
All hog carcasses 
GUE: oasipcces 186,775 125,121 
SHEEP 
Western Canada... 2,100 2,341 
Hastern Canada 1,933 2,218 
OEE Seine dae 4,033 4,559 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT SIOUX CITY 
Livestock prices at Sioux 
City on Tuesday, Apr. 28 
were as follows: 



















CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, prime ..... $30.00@32.00 
Steers, choice -+ 28.50@30.00 
Steers, good ....... 00@28.00 
Heifers, ch. & pr.. 25@30.50 
Heifers, good .... 00@27.25 
Cows, util. & com’l. 19.25 @22.00 
Cows, can. & cut.. 16.00@19.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 21,.50@23.00 
Bulls, cutter ...... 19.50@22.00 

BARROWS & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 1, 180/240. 5@16.75 
U.S. No. 2, 180/240. 16.25@16.75 
J.8. No. 2, 240/270. 15.75@16.50 
U.S. No, 3, 200/240. 16.00@16.25 
U.S. No, 3, 240/300. 15.00@16.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200/240 16.00@16.50 
U.S. -8, 240/300 15.25@16.00 
U.S. 180/240 16.25 @16,50 
8. 2 


"1-3, 240/270 

SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
270/330 Ibs. ........ 
330/400 Ibs. 


15.50@16.50 


14.00@14,25 
ee -» 13.00@14.00 
i 2 





11.75@13.00 
LAMBS: 
A I er ee ee 18.50@20.50 


Gd. & ch. springs .. 23.00@23.50 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 
Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
Apr. 28 were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 
N.8. Yds, 


HOGS: 


BARROWS & GILTS: 


U.S. No. 1: 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


180-200 A ..$17.00-17.50 $16.25-17.50 None qtd. 


200-220 B 
220-240 C 
U.8. No. 2: 
180-200 D 
200-220 E 
220-240 F 
240-270 G 
U.S. No. 3: 
200-220 H 
220-240 J 
240-270 K 
270-300 L 
U.S. No. 1-2 
180-200 M 
200-220 N 
220-240 P 


200-220 Q 
220-240 R 
240-270 S$ 
270-300 T 
U.S. No. 
180-200 V 
200-220 W .. 
220-240 Y 
240-270 Z 


. 16.75- 
. 162 
U.S. No. 2-3: 

. 16.25-16.75 
.. 16.00-16.75 
.. 15.25-16.50 

. 15.00-16.00 


1-2- 


. 16.75- 
Th 
5 


. 17.00-17.50 
. None qtd. 


. None qtd. 
. None qtd. 
. None qtd, 
. None qtd. 


- 16.00-16.50 
. 15.75-16.50 
eee 


9-16.25 





3: 
. 16.50-17.00 


16,25-17.00 


. 16.00-17.00 
. 15.25-16.50 


aes 

14.75-15.00 
14.50-15.00 
13.2 -00 
12. 15 





SLAUGHTER CATTLE & 


SOWS: 
U.S. No, 1-2-i 
180-270 HB. 
270-330 HD. 
330-400 HF. 
400-450 HG. 
STEERS: 
Prime: 
700- 900 Ibs. 
900-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 
1300-150Q Ibs. 
Choice: 
700- 900 Ibs. 
900-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 
1300-1500 Ibs. 
Good: 
700- 900 Ibs. 
900-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 
Standard, 
all wts. 
Utility, 
all wts. 
HEIFERS: 
Choice: 
600- 800 Ibs. 
800-1000 Ibs. 
Good: 
500- 700 Ibs. 
700- 900 Ibs. 
Standard, 
all wts. 
Utility, 
all wts. 
COWS: 


Commercial, 
all wts. 


Utility, 
all wts. .. 19.00-21.00 
Can. & cut., 
all wts. .. 16.00-20.00 
BULLS (Yris. Exel.) All 
Commercial. 21.50-23.50 
Utility - 20.50-22.00 
Outter. vc.» 17.00-21.00 
VEALERS, All Weights: 
Ch. & pr.... 33.00-38.00 
Stand. & gd. 25.00-34.00 
CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 
Ch. & pr... 24.00-35.00 
Stand. & gd. 20.00-25.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


28,.75-31.50 
29.00-32.00 
29.00-32.00 
28.50-32.00 


26.75-29.00 
27.00-29.00 
26.75-29.00 


. 24,.25-27.25 


. 20.00-24.50 


27.75-30.00 
27.50-30.00 





. 23.50-25.75 


. 19.00-23.75 


. 21.00-22.00 


SHEEP & LAMBS: 


LAMBS (110 Lbs. Down): 


Choice 


Springs, ch.. 


21.50-22.50 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


16. 
16.50-17.15 





16.25-17.00 
16.75-17.00 
16.40-17.00 





16.25-17.10 
16.75-17.10 
16.40-17.00 


16.35-16.75 
16.10-16.65 
15.65-16.25 
15.00-15.75 


16.00-16.85 
16.75-16.85 
16.25-16.75 
15.85-16.40 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
13.75-14.50 
12.50-13.75 


CALVES: 


32.00-34.50 
32.50-35.00 
33.00-36.00 
33.50-36.00 





29.00-32.50 
29.25-33.00 
29.25-33.50 
25.50-33.50 





26.50-29.25 
26.50-29.50 
26.75-29.50 


24.50-26.75 
23.00-24.50 
28.00-30.00 
28.25-30.50 


26.00-28.00 
26.00-28.25 


24.00-26.00 


21.00-24.00 


20.75-22.00 
19.50-21.00 


17.00-20.25 
Weights: 
25.00-25.5 
22.50-25.00 
21.00-22.: 


i) 
—) 


oo 
i) 


35.00 only 
27.00-34.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


21.50-22.25 
20.75-21.75 
None qtd. 


LAMBS (105 Lbs. Down) (Shorn): 


Choice ..... 
Good .....- 
EWES: 

Gd. & ch. .. 
Cull & util.. 


19.50-20.50 


18.50-19.50 


7.00- 
5.00- 


ss 


as 


20.00-21.50 
18.75-20.25 
7.00- 9.00 
5.00- 7.00 


None qtd. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None gtd. 


None qtd. 
16.50-16.75 
16.35-16.75 


6.25 





None qtd. 
14.25 only 


13.50-14,25 
2.50-13.75 








None qtd, 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


28.50-31.00 
28.75-31.50 
28.75-31.50 
28.25-31.00 
26.50-28.50 
26.50-28.50 
26.25-28.00 


23.50-26.50 


21.50-23.50 





15.50-19.00 


21.50-22.25 
20.50-22.00 
19.00-21.50 


33.00-36.00 
26.00-33.00 


28.00-32.00 
22.00-28.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
23.00-24.50 


20.00 only 
None qtd. 


Omaha 


None qtd. 
5-17.50 $16.75 only $16.75-17.25 $16.25-17.00 


16.75-17.25 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 
16.25-17.25 
16.25-17.25 


15.75-16.50 
15.75-16.50 
15.00-16.25 
14.50-15.25 


15.25-16.50 

5.75-16.75 
15.75-16.75 
15.50-16.50 





None qtd. 

13.50-14.50 
13.00-14.00 
12.25-13.50 


None qtd. 





31.75-34.50 
31,25-34.50 


28.00-31.50 
28.25-31.75 
28.25-31.75 
27.75-31.75 





5 .50-28.25 
5.50-28.25 
5 .25-28.25 


23.50-25.50 
2.00-23.50 
27.50-29.50 

7.50-29.50 


24.75-27.50 
24.75-27.50 


22.50-24.75 


21.00-22.50 


20.50-21.50 
18.50-20.75 
16.50-18.50 
21.50-23.50 
21.00-22.50 
19.50-21.50 


33.00-35.00 
26.00-32.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


21.50-22.00 
20.50-21.50 
23.50-23.75 


20.00-20.75 
19.00-20.00 


6.50- 7.50 
4.00- 7.50 


St. Paul 


None qtd, 
16.25-17,00 


None qtd, 

16.00-17.00 
16.00-17.09 
16.00-17.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


15.25-17.0 
16.00-17.00 
16.00-17.00 


15.50-15.15 
15.25-15,%5 
15.00-15.75 
14.50-15,25 


15.00-16.00 
15.50-16.00 
15.50-16.00 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 

14.50-14.75 
13.00-14.50 
12.00-13.50 


None qtd. 

31.00-32.50 
31.00-32.50 
31.00-32.00 


27.50-31.00 
28.00-31.00 
28.00-31.00 
27.50-31.00 

5.50-28.00 
25.50-28.00 
25.50-28.00 
23.00-25.50 


21.50-23.00 
27.00-29.25 
27.00-29.25 


25.00-27.00 
25.00-27.00 


22.50-25.00 


20.50-22.50 


20.00-21.00 
19.00-20.00 
16.00-19.0 
21.00-22.00 


21.50-24.00 
21.50-23.50 


34.00-37.00 
27.00-34.00 


29.00-31.00 
24..00-29.00 


21.00-21.50 
20.00-21.00 
None ata. 


20.00-20.% 
19.00-20.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
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Use the NP direct mail service, 
complete service for the merchan- 


material through the mail including: 


Printing and reproduction service for 


letters, circulars, reply cards and oth- 
er literature. Complete addressing 


mum effectiveness for your direct 


Let the Provisioner handle your mail- 
ings. You will save time, trouble, 
confusion and money. And, you will 
eliminate the troublesome and tedious 
job of compiling and maintaining 
your own lists. 


National, regional or selective mail- 
ings to packers, sausage manufactur- 


or ask now for cost and detailed in- 











SE REMIT WITH ORDER 





HELP WANTED 



































FROZEN MEATS: Experienced man in _ frozen 
meat products field capable of handling quality 
control and new product development with one of 
the country’s leading packers of frosted meat 
products. First reply should give complete infor- 
inition regarding experience and salary desired. 
W-180, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 

Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


527 





STARTING SALARY: $10,000 plus benefits, for 
nu plant superintendent capable of initiating a 
canned ham = operation. Must also be familiar 
With operation of sausage kitchen. Excellent op- 
portunity with expanding New York company. 
W-181, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





PACKINGHOUSE EQUIPMENT SALESMAN: 
Wanted to join our organization in Omaha. Some 
traveling. Send resume including age and experi- 
ence to Mr. Bob Byrnes, Packers Engineering and 
Equipment Co. Inc., 4424 Florence Blvd., Omaha 
1, Nebraska. 




















CHEMIST & PRODUCTION MANAGER: Wanted 
by well-known seasoning and meat packers’ 
supply house, New York area. State experience. 
Box W-186, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





PROVISION MANAGER 
MIDWEST PACKER: With large pork operation. 
Sellers of green cuts. Give age, experience in 
first letter. Top salary for right man. W-179, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, . 





FABRICATION SALESMAN WANTED: Hind 
quarter man for New York City, State salary 
and references. Reply in confidence. Box W-188, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





EXPERIENCED MAN: To manage processing, 
distribution, wholesale meat plant. Part owner- 
ship available. Contact Harry Foster, phone Lib- 
erty 7-9877, Charlevoix, Michigan. 


i 
y> 
8 
' dising and distribution of promotion 
Direct Mail Advertising Can Help You Do A Better Job 9 P 
1. 
00 
00 
.|| IF YOU BUY—OR SELL all types of direct mail... reprint 
00 
00 
- IN THE MANUFACTURING  freranteed tists which insure maxi 
a, U U guaranteed lists which insure maxi- 
td. 
td. . . . 
mail advertising. 
0 N 
7.0 
7.00 
5.75 
5.75 
15.75 
15.25 
16.00 
16.0 
16.00 
qtd. 
THE NATIONAL 
qtd. 
14.75 e e 
13.5 ROUCLSCOUNE? ers, renderers and wholesalers. Write 
formation. 
15 West Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
e qtd. 
0-32.50 
0-32.50 
0-32.00 
0-31.00 
0-31.00 
0-31.00 —, Ramen ¥ fochestad Gherete, S Siauied 
y e vertisements e inserre vera in lox Number. 
oun » ed: set solid. eo eo: pate —— sag oe nga gl 
5 0 additional words, 20c eac | words. Headlines, 75¢ extra. Listing ad- CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
oer tion Wanted.” special rate; minimum 20  vertisements, 75c per line. Displayed, PLEA’ 
50.28 | Words, $3.50; additional words, 20c each. $11.00 per inch. 
JU 28. 
0-25.50 POSITION WANTED HELP WANTED 
5 0-23.00 MANAGER or GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT SUPERINTENDENT 
Thorough knowledge of all phases of plant op- | WE ARE INTERESTED: In acquiring the services 
eration. Know sausage, modern curing, processing, | of an experienced superintendent whose technical 
29,25 packaging, costs, yields, employee relations, new | and administrative abilities have been success- 
00-2. product development and plant layout. Have | fully demonstrated at the management level. 
-00-29.25 good record and references. W-196, THE NA- | This position offers the challenging assignment of 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- | managing the labor relations, production and per- 
5 .00-27.00 ago 10, Ill. sonnel of a progressive mid-western beef plant. 
5 .00-27.00 Please submit complete resume in full confidence 
SUPERINTENDENT or FOREMAN: Completely | t¢ ee %s gla Ra ag PROVISONER, 
».50-25.0  eXPerienced with pork kill and cut, beef kill, all 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, IN. 
J types of rendering boning, processing, curing, 
smoking, slicing, hides, refrigeration, mainte- SAUSAGE PRODUCTION MANAGER 
0.50-22.50 § nance, plant layout, employee training. Quality | young MAN: With thorough formulation and cost 
and cost corscious. East or midsouth preferred, experience and preferably with industrial engi- 
W-195, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 neering background wanted to manage production 
0.00-21.00 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, I, of progressive and reputable sausage plant in 
55 large midwestern city. Write W-178, THE NA- 
GENERAL MANAGER: Superintendent, experi- | TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
9.00-20.0 § enced, wet or dry rendering, good hide work, all | cago 10, Il. 
phases of rendering operation. 16 years axtee 
00 Bence. Desires change. South or west preferred. ‘ a a taetas aot =e : fi ” 
.6.00-19 W-188, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. | SALES MANAGER: Qualified to organize sales 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. organization with background of selling chain 
21.00-22.00 Bie store outlets, jobbers and sausage a 
1. for distribution of foreign boneless meat prod- 
2150-248 GENERAL PLANT MANAGER F ucts for established independent beef packer de- 
21.50-28: OR ASSISTANT To president. Capable of taking | siring to add to this line. State age, experience, 
full administrative and profit responsibility of | contacts, expected salary. Located in Chicago 
34.00-87.0 fg ivestock buying, processing and sales. Broad | area. W-191, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
peey 34,00 management experience. W-176, THE NATIONAL 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10 II. 
27.00-94. PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
29,00-81.00 a - i TOP BEEF DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
24 .00-29.00 _ KILL & CUT: Supervisor with other pack- Who can assume full charge of beef sales and 
pp THE NATIONAL PROVES and ambitious. W-187, | the directing of cattle buying, and has a profit 
me son AS, PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron | jocord with chains and independent buyers. Med- 
nish » Ti. ium sized federal inspected packer in northern 
21 00-2150 Ohio. A man who can show the right talent and 
90,00-21.00 WORKING SAUSAGE MAKER: Can take full | ability to become a future executive. W-193, THE 
20. a charge of medium sausage kitchen, Prefer south- NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
None a™ Best. W-189, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, | Chicago 10, Il. 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
20. 0-20.75 sEEF i—FO WHOLESALE OPERATION 
9,00-20.0 Hic p BEEF MAN—FOR HOLESALE oR: N. 
19. ‘ERMAN SAUSAGE MAKER: Young, familiar | Sales and production. Write to Box W-192, THE 
vith all types of work, desires position with NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
None até. MPostessive firm. W-190, THE NATIONAL PRO- | Chicago 10, Ill. with complete resume of past 
None até. ISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 16, Il. experience, 
Y 2, 1959 HE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, MAY 2, 1959 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





BARLIANTS 





WEEKLY SPECIALS 





Now in Stock—NEW B.A.!. — Bao sees od 


15” wide, 18” deep, 60” a en 
tee. op. seat ead” 16” hig cor 


sing le row—three wide 
Per epauine $18.95—F.0.B. Chicago 
Discount for quantity purchases. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 





ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
* All Models, Rebuilt, Guaranteed * 
We Lease Expellers 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penna. 








We list below some of our current offerings for 
sale of machinery and equipment available for 
prompt shipments at prices quoted F.O.B. ship- 
ping points. 


Current General Offerings 


Sausage & Bacon 
1954—FROZEN MEAT reer GMC mdi. 5-16, au- 
tomatic slices 2” to 12” 2,950.00 
1955—SLICER: Anco mdi. 3832, “complete. with 21’ 
Stainless steel conveyor 3,250.00 
1957—SLICE U. S$. #170-GS, with 
grouper & stacker 950 
1952—SLICER: U. 


late model 


S. #1706, “w/conveyor. ie 
1958—SILENT CUTT@R: Buffalo 754-B, 30 
motor, excellent condition a $117 

1692—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo #38-B, 175 Ib. cap., 
new knives, 15 HP. A-1 reconditioned $825.00 

1765—STUFFER: Boss 600 Ibs. cap., with valves, re- 
cently reconditioned $l 395.00 

1785—STUFFER: peneee m0 Ib. “capacity, “with. stuf- 
fing valves—air pipi $750.00 

ye “estan DISPENSER: Boss size #2, os = 

225 


51 
1777—GRINDER: Kleen-Kut #7-E, “type K. “with 
jacketed cylinder, 85” plates, & knives, 
aluminum hopper, 15 HP motor . .00 
pg Buffalo #5, stainless shell, {500 Ib. 
15 HP. motor __.. 1,750.00 
1841 MIXER: Boss #16, 400 Ib. “cap., “2 HP. $625.00 
172I—PORK-CUT SKINNER: Townsend #27 __.$575.00 
1762—FAMCO LINKER: mdi. H-12, 4!/.” links $875.00 
9662—HAM MOLDS: stainless steel, with covers, 
like new springs, excellent condition, factory 
converted for use with Hoy Mol ds— 
Reduced to . $12.75 
109—#108 (1-0-E) 8 Ibs. 11” x 5/2” x ria 
36—112 (0-2-X) Il Ibs. 11” x 6” x 52”. 
ae (2-0-E) 12 Ibs. 12” x 61/4” x 5Y2", 
1804—HAM MOLDS: (142) Adelmann, stainless 
steel with covers . . @@. $12.75 
12” x 454” x 434" deep 
SG, “12” x 5Ve"” x 5/4” deep 
12” x 61/4" x 5V2” deep 
1310—LOAF MOLDS: ee Globe Hoy #66-S, stain- 
less steel, 10” x 4%” x 45” reduced to ea. $6.50 
1825—PRE-SLICING MOLDS: tae Globe reg 
stainless steel, 4 x 4 x 27” long .. $5.00 
1760—LOAF PANS: (700) Globe #31-S. 
stainless steel, 10” x 5” x 4” dee ea. $1.95 


Rendering & aa 
1973—COMPLETE RENDERING PLANT: Incl. 
two 4/2 x 10’ cookers, 150 ton Press, 50 HP. 
Jay-Bee Hammermill, Boiler, Trucks, 105 acres 
land, miscellaneous buildings, private lake, 
etc. Plant now in operation. Priced for quick 
sale. Write for full details. 
1932—COOKER: Anco 5 x 12’, jacketed heads, 
new center ee dome, 30 HP motor....$3,500.00 
1810—COOKER: 5 x 9’, only 3 yrs. old, with 15 
HP. motor & drive .$2,875.00 
1468—HYDRAULIC PRESS: “Anco, “300 ton capacity 
with electric pum 2,750. 
1974 HYDRAULIC. PRESS: “French “Oil, 700 ton cap., 
with steam 2,590.00 
1744—HOG: Mitts H Merrill “#5 CRE, 27” x 20” 
feed spout geen extra rotary shaft and 
knives, 75 HP. or 100 HP. motor ..... 
1975—H ASHER- WASHER: Anco #65, 30” x 16’ 
cylinder, 20 HP. motor 1,550.00 
1162—LARD CARTON CLOSER: Peters type CCY-' *” 


for '2# cartons, adj. for 4% pkges. _....$2,950 
10!, 150 HP. synch. mtr., A-| shape __. ~F:Fo.00 
Miscellaneous 
eg OA COMPRESSOR: Vilter, 10/2 x 
102, oad HP. Serrennes mtr., 


A-|  shap $4,650.00 
1779—BELLY ROLLER: Globe #12448, w/single 

22” long x 36” dia. roller, galv. slat con- 
veyor, 2 HP. 950.00 


All items subject to prior sale and confirmetion 
e New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
e Liquidators and Appraisers 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
1631 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Il. 
WaAbaesh 2-5550 


BARLIANT & ©. 





FRENCH SCREW PRESSES 


83 and 4 Section Machines 4’ x 10’ 
Rebuilt Jacketed End Cookers, $4,200.00 each 


F8-132, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron 8t. Chicago 10, Ill. 





REBUILT MITTS MERRILL CRUSHER 
Type 15 C.R.E.—wt. 4,000 lbs. H.P. Min. 50— 
Max. 100—speed 1100 RPM—. No motor. Price 
$900.00 F.0.B. Indianapolis. John Wachtel Corp., 
700 West Southern Ave., Ind. 
Phone State 4-4486. 


Indianapolis 6, 





FOR SALE: One Boss knocking 
condition. Half of new cost, $650 F.0.B. Penn- 
sylvania. FS-197, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


pen. Like-new 





GRINDER: Cleveland Kleen-Cut 6” plate, 5 HP 3 
phase motor with stainless steel tray. MIXER: 
Buffalo #1 200# capacity, 3 HP 3 phase motor, 
Excellent condition. Replaced with larger equip- 
ment. COLOMA MEAT PRODUCTS, Coloma, Wis- 
consin. 





WRAPPING MACHINE: Versatile Corley-Miller 
BL-36 assembly conveyor and sheeter model 
CT conveyor-sealer, in perfect working order. 
Can be seen in operation. A. KOEGEL & CO., 
217 Stevens St., Flint 2, Michigan. ° 





PLANTS FOR SALE AND RENT 





GOVERNMENT INSPECTED 
WHOLESALE MEAT PLANT 


in Brooklyn, N. Y. wholesale market area. 3 
coolers, basement, main floor and second floor, 
100 x 25. Ideally situated on corner along rail- 
road siding with loading platforms in front and 
back. 
FR-94, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





SMALL MEAT PACKING PLANT: In eastern 
Pennsylvania. 1958 sales over $1,000,000.00 Slaugh- 
ter room, sausage kitchen, curing cellar, garage 
and parking lot. Four (4) retail outlets. 3 story 
+ ore we house,—28 rooms and 2 story apart- 

ment house—15 rooms. FS-182, THE NATIONAL 
parte 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, 





FLORIDA: 300 lb. capacity—fully equipped—re- 
tail sausage kitchen. 6 months operation $13,000.00. 
Down payment of $8,000.00. Will take 2 year mort- 
gage for responsible person. Write to P. 0. Box 
2045, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 





MODERN MEAT PACKING PLANT: on 17% 
acres of land in the heart of gulf area. 900 
feet railway and highway frontage. Ideal climate. 
For complete information write P. 0. Box 3341, 
Victoria, Texas. 





PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Modern meat processing plant, completely equipped. 
SELL OR LEASE. 11,000 sq. ft. concrete and 
steel building only two years old. 7,600 ft. refrig- 
erated area. Office. Loading dock for 5 trucks. 
Hangs 250 cattle. Price $269,000. RENAULT & 
HANDLEY, 349 El Camino Real, Menlo Park, 
California. Phone DA 3-0202 





SMALL SLAUGHTER HOUSE and feed yards in 


the heart of Rocky Mountains. Local animals 
available, 55 acres of land with plant. Connected 
with distribution business doing excess of % 


million annually. Closest packing plant is 130 
miles. Established trade area of 50,000 persons. 
Will sell or lease to right party. Contact P. 0. 
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ARE YOU THIS 
WHOLESALE MEAT BUYER 
WITH AMBITIONS? 


The man we seek to fill this position is a 
thoroughly experienced wholesale buyer of 
meats for a large hotel supply house. He is 
now employed at a substantial salary, He 
wants to earn more. Equally important . 

he wants an opportunity for early advance: 
ment to an executive post in management, 


If you are this man, the president of one of 
the large hotel supply operations in New York 
City, is ready to give you a personal inter- 
view. This is a constant growth company that 
is launching a new expansion program which 
= a number of management opportuni- 
ties. 


Only a man with large hotel supply house 
buying experience will be considered. Strictest 
confidence, Write, giving full details to BOX 
174, The National Provisioner, 527 Madison 
Ave. » New York 22, N. Y. 


OUR MEN KNOW OF THIS AD 





COST ACCOUNTING: Leading midwest independ- 
ent packer has excellent opening for man trained 
in cost accounting with specialized experience in 
beef and sausage, No pork experience necessary, 
Write in confidence to Box W-172, THE NATION- 
= ee 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 
0, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FINNED TUBING WANTED IN 8 FOOT 
LENGTHS OR 16 FOOT LENGTHS. NAT ROM- 
ANOFF, 1441 West 13th St., New York 14, N. Y, 





USDA LABEL APPROVALS 
EXPEDITED ONE DAY SERVICE 


Official action secured and label returned to you 
via Air same day. $5.00 each. Wire notification 
$6.50 each. All Gov. services available. 


JAMES V, HURSON 


418 Albee Bldg. Washington 6, D, 0. 
Phone REpublic 17-4122 





OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PORTION CONTROL PACKER 


Interested in selling steak line on east coast. 


to be developed to 10,000 lbs. weekly within 3 
months. Primary items are strip steaks, rib eyes, 
T-bone, etc. W-185, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥. 





RELIABLE: Albany, New York, area jobber would 
like to contact a reliable independent slaughterer 
for steady shipments of U. S. good and U. & 
standard steers, young heiferish fed cows and 
bologna bulls—all weights. Advise us directly 
what you have and we will arrange to come ot 
to see you. LOOMAN PACKDRS & L. Wassermat 
Market, Inc., 356 Broadway, Schenectady, N. ¥. 








NEW YORK MEAT BROKER: With large cliet 
tele of chain stores, wholesalers and process, 
would like to hear from interested shippers (large 
or small) of all types of meat and meat products, 
both Kosher and Treffer. W-184 THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 2 
Bek. 


HOG « CATTLE « SHEE 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent © Order Buyer 
Broker ® Counsellor © Exporter * Impo 











Box 1516, Taos, New Mexico. 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5,! 
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Broker has 2,000 lbs. weekly to start. Tonnage) 
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CERTIFIED 
CASING 
COLORS 


WARNER JENKINSON MFG., CO. 
2526 Baldwin St. * St. Louis 6, Mo. 











Hog Order Buyers Exclusively 


Geo. Hess W. E. (Walley) Farron 
R. ©. (Pete) Line Earl Martin 


HESS-LINE CO. 


Indianapolis Stock Yards ¢ Indianapolis 21, Ind. 
Telephone: MElrose 7-5481 











LEADING PACKERS specify; AIR.O-CHEK 


The casing vaive with the 
Internal fulerum lever 


casing on nozzle 
and controls flow with same hand 





AIR-WAY PUMP & EQUIPMENT CO., 4501 W. Thomas St., Chicago 51, Ill. 














WESTERN BUYERS 


LIVESTOCK ORDER BUYERS 
Phone: Cypress 4-2411 
ALGONA, IOWA 


WE BUY HOGS IN THE HEART OF THE CORN BELT 
10 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 














Looking for Something? ....... 
or Someone? ....... 


see our classified pages 153 and 154 




















here's an idea! 


If you‘re just lazy you can do 
your plant buying with practically 
no trouble. But lazy doesn’t 
mean shiftless. You can do an 
A-l1 buying job—right from the 
PURCHASING GUIDE where you 
find product information of all 
leading suppliers. 
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